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kTATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LEADS IN NEW PROGRAM FOR 
MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





pr. Lhomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Appoints 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann as Director of School Music to Launch a Pro- 
gressive Campaign for the Complete Recognition of the Place of 
Music in Public Education—Plan Calls for the Employment of 
Highly Trained Teachers—Sets the Pace for Other States—Dr. 


ITH the appointment of Dr. Hollis 

E. Dann, head of the music de- 
yartment of Cornell University and vice- 
president of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, as director of music in the 
Department of Public [nstruction of the 
tate of Pennsylvania that common- 
wealth takes the lead among all states 
in the Union in placing music where it 
belongs, in the public school system. The 
hole program outlined by Dr. Thomas 
—. Finegan, State. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, itidicates a progres- 
sive and comprehensive plan which in- 
ylves a complete recognition of the value 
of music education in public schools, and 
of the necessity of providing adequately 
trained leaders with salaries large 
emough to attract superior teachers. 

Dr. Dann, who resigned his position at 
the university, will make his headquar- 
ters in the Capitol at Harrisburg, and 
will assume his new duties on Sept. 1, 
1921. 

Announcement of Dr. Dann’s appoint- 
ment was made last week in Harris- 
burg by Dr. Finegan, who an- 
nounced also a state program which will 
include not only instruction in music in 
the schools of Pennsylvania, but through 
the schools community singing through- 
out the state. Dr. Finegan said that he 
intends to give special attention to music 
in the public school curriculum of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Through the co-operation of the Gov- 
ernor and the Auditor General,” said 
Dr. Finegan, “I have been able to ob- 
lain the services of one of the foremost 
hen in public school music in the coun- 
try. There is no subject in the public 
chool curriculum that has been so neg- 
ected or abused as music. Dr. Dann 
las been appointed director of music and 
vill organize the instruction in that sub- 
tet in all the schools of the state. 

“A program will be planned which will 








tclude not only instruction in the 
thools, but through the schools com- 
lunity singing in every city, bor- 





ugh and school district in Pennsyl- 
"nia, It is the intention to make mu- 
‘ec one of the great agencies in the work 
fr Amerieanization upon which I have 
n engaged. No appointment I have 
made since I assumed charge of this de- 
primeng has given me more satisfac- 
n,’ 
Dr. Dann’s new duties will include full 
lirection of the music, including the 
‘aking of courses of study, fixing the 
)@ndards of teachers and supervisors, 
j*lecting heads of departments of music, 
7tablishing music as a subject in the 
4 °cular curriculum of every public school, 
rbhan and rural, establishing a system 
if credits for private study of music to- 
ard graduation from the high school, 
ostering- and regulating the study of 
Mstrumental music and music apprecia- 
‘on, municipal and community music in 
all ¢ munities, these and many other 
ings in a great commonwealth of eight 
an ns of people with the full support 
the Department of Education, of the 
*vernor and Legislature. 
he State of Pennsylvania, in appoint- 
nf Dr. Dann to this newly created post, 
akes the lead of the entire country in 
LU Sic 













































Dann Resigns Cornell University Post to Undertake This Big Work. 


making music a vital force with the pub- 
lic and educating the coming generation 
in a way, the importance of which seems 
overwhelming. 

Professor Dann, as director of music 
courses in the high schools of the State 
of Pennsylvania, will have full super- 
vision of music courses in the high 
schools, of the thirteen state normal 
schools, and the elementary schools of 
the state, including rural schools. Mu- 
sic courses are to be established in the 
state colleges and universities. System- 
atic development of municipal and com- 
munity music is planned and authorized. 
Musical education from the kindergarten 
to the university is to be planned and 
established on an educational basis with 
adequate standards and _ requirements 
for the teacher and director, with uni- 
form courses in elementary and normal 
schools. 

Dr. Dann is a native of Pennsylvania 
and has a national reputation as a 
leader in public school music. He wa; 
supervisor of music in the public schcols 
of Ithaca from 1887 to 1905, director of 
the Cornell University Glee Club from 
1889 to 1920, and conductor of the Ithaca 
Choral Club from 1890 to 1900. He be- 
came an instructor in music at Cornell 
University in 1903, and continued in 
that capacity one year. He was an as- 
sistant professor from 1905 to 1908, 
when he was made a full professor. 

Professor Dann has held the chairman- 
ship of the Regents’ Examination Com- 
mittee and has been a member of the 
State Music Council since 1910. He has 
been a member of the Educational Coun- 
cil of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference since its organization, and 
was president of the National Confer- 
ence during the year of 1919-20. 

Dr. Dann is the author of the Hollis 
Dann Music Course and numerous books 
and pamphlets pertaining to music in 
the public schools, and has a remark- 
able record as a director of public school 
music. Since 1904 he has been conduc- 
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DR. HOLLIS E. DANN, 


For Many Years Head of the Music Department of Cornell University, and Newly 
Appointed Director of Public School Music in the State of Pennsylvania 


tor of the Cornell University Music Fes- 
tival, and for the past twelve years has 
been principal of the Music Department 
of the Summer Session of Cornel] Univer- 


sity. The work of the summer session 
is devoted to the training of supervisors 
of music in the public schools, and has 
been extremely successful. 





JOSEF STRANSKY BACK 
FROM EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 





Found Continental Conditions Less 


Serious Than He Expected— 
Brings New Works 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, returned 
to this country on the Manchuria on Oct. 
16 from Europe, where he has been spend- 
ing the summer. Rehearsals are now in 
daily progress. Mr. Stransky brought 
with him a number of novelties, which 
with new works by American composers 
w'll receive their first performances at 
Philharmonic concerts this season. In 
addition to these scores, he also brought 
a number of musical instruments which 
he had been unable to procure in this 
country, among them four tubas neces- 
sary for an adequate performance of se- 
lections from Wagner’s “Ring.” 

Mr. Stransky declared that he found 
conditions abroad cons‘derably better 
than he had been led to expect. He spent 
a large part of his time in Switzerland 
and visited Czecho-Slovakia, which is his 
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home. During his leisure moments he 
composed several “symphonic songs” on 
the order of the ones which Margaret 
Matzenauer sung with so much success 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts last 
winter. Mr. Stransky heard compara- 
tively little music while abroad apart 
from Schreker’s new opera “Die 
Gezeichneten” which, he says, impressed 
him after a single hearing as “fortissimo 
Debussy.” 





Elect New Directors of Metropolitan 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company held on 
Oct. 21, two new members of the board 
of directors were elected to fill the vacan- 
cies left by the death of Augustus Juil- 
lard and William K. Vanderbilt. The 
new members are Frederick A. Juillard 
of New York, who succeeds his uncle, and 
George Eastman of Rochester, N._Y., 
who takes Mr. Vanderbilt’s place. The 
other directors are: Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man; Edmund L. Baylies, Rawlins L. 
Cottenet, Paul D. Cravath, Robert Goe- 
let, Frank Gray Griswold, Clarence A. 
Mackay, Harry Payne Whitney, Henry 
Rogers Winthrop and Alvin W. Krech of 
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New York, and T. De Witt Cuyler and 
Edward T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia. 


MATZENAUER IN WRECK 








Metropolitan Prima Donna Escapes In- 
jury in Train Accident 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer was one 
of the passengers in the New York Cen- 
tral wreck which occurred at Erie, Pa., 
on the morning of Oct. 20, when seven 
passengers were killed and many injured. 
She had a miraculous escape from death 
or severe injury, for the very coach in 
which she was riding was the one which 
suffered the greatest damage. While 
Mme. Matzenauer’s nerves were badly 
shattered by the shock, she continued her 
trip to Watertown, where she réecéived-2n 
ovation from the large audience which 
had gathered to hear her. 

Mme. Matzenauer is singing practic- 
ally every other day until the opera 


season begins on Nov. 8. Her engage- 


ments until that time include appear- 
ances in Akron, Lima, Detroit, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Memphis and Joplin. 


Entered as Second Class Matter January 25, 1906, at the 
Subscription Price $3.00 per year. 
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CHICAGO FORCES 
OPEN FALL TOUR 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Riccardo Martin Acclaimed 
in Re-appearance as “Turid- 
du”—Raisa, Ruffo, Craft 
and Rimini in Double Bill— 
Cimini Replaces Marinuzzi 
as Conductor, Winning 
Laurels With Baton 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 20.— Milwaukee’s 
season by the Chicago Opera Company, 
under the management of Marion An- 
drews, opened most auspiciously. Per- 
formances went through practically with- 
out a hitch, and with a degree of enthusi- 
asm manifested by the audience of al- 
most 5000 such as seldom has been seen 
here for operatic performances. 


“Cacalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci” was the bill the opening night. In 
“Cavalleria” Rose Raisa was the particu- 
larly bright star. The other star in the 
cast was Riccardo Martin, as Turiddu, 
who has not been heard here for ten 
years or more. Mr. Martin also proved 
a singer of genuine ability, with a voice 
so admirable that it did not suffer by 
comparison with that of Raisa. His 
singing was always robust and ringing, 
fully equal to the demands of this part. 
The remainder of the cast was adequate, 
with Desiré Defrére, Anna Corenti and 
Marie Santillan in minor rédles. 

Titta Ruffo laughed his way through 
“Pagliacci” in his characteristic way. 
From beginning to end Ruffo was out to 
play. He has plenty of genius to invent 
a humor all his own, and he addea a 
full measure in his Milwaukee perform- 
ance. His singing was of the highest 
order, broad and full, and perhaps better 
controlled than before. 

Marcella Craft, in the réle of Nedda, 
was fully equal to the task, and made an 
excellent showing beside the distinguished 
Ruffo. She sang and acted with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the routine, thus per- 
mitting full attention to the artistic ef- 
fects she was creating. Her voice, too, 
was sweet, well controlled, not of the 
greatest volume, and still adequate for 
the needs. Forrest Lamont, as Canio 
was satisfactory. His voice is equal to 
most of the demands upon it, resonant 
and with considerable carrying power, 
not suffering greatly in comparison with 








Martin, who preceded him as star tenor. 
Minor parts were well taken. 
Enthusiastic praise should be given to 


_Cimini, who conducted in place of Marti- 


nuzzi, who was scheduled. Few con- 
ductors of opera have worked out their 
effects down to the finest detail as has 
Cimini, who deserves to rank with Raisa, 
Ruffo and Martin in general excellence. 

The second night was devoted to “La 
Traviata,” with Bonci and Hempel in 
leading roles. It was splendidly given, 
and for the most part got a good re- 
sponse from the audience. Mme. Hempel 
has never sung better in Milwaukee than 
on this occasion. With facility she en- 
compassed every difficulty. With a voice 
of unmatched purity she delivered runs 
and trills with such flowing clarity, with 
such brilliance and elasticity, that she 
carried her audience with her. The duets 
with the tenor were gems of beauty, the 
real high lights of the entire opera. 
Bonci, too, always impresses his Mil- 
waukee audiences with his splendid abil- 
ity. His long experience, his mastery of 
the réle gives one an assurance of pleas- 
ure every time he appears. Bonci’s voice 
was bigger and better than last year 
when he appeared here. 

Rimini was less satisfactory. His 
pitch wavered at times. Defrére and 
Nicolay did the smaller parts well. 
Smallens was a conscientious conductor, 
with patience for detail. C.0.8 





APPELBAUMS POISONED 





Humanitarian and Wife Swallow Tab- 
lets of Bi-Chloride by Mistake 


Mischa Appelbaum, founder and head 
of the Humanitarian Cult and now a 
concert manager, and his wife, known 
on the concert stage by her maiden name, 
Helen Yorke, were taken to the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital, New York, during the 
afternoon of Oct. 22, suffering from 
mercurial poisoning. They claim to have 
taken by mistake for a tonic tables of 
bi-chloride of mercury. 

At the time of going to press of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, the couple were still re- 
ported in a precarious condition at the 
hospital, but the physician in charge 
said that it would be a number of days 
before a definite answer with regard to 
their condition could be given. 

The series of Sunday night concerts 
at the Lexington Theater, conducted by 
the Musical Bureau of America of which 
Mischa Appelbaum is the president, will 
be temporarily discontinued until Mr. 
Appelbaum is able to resume active di- 
rection of them. 





Vera Barstow Marries 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Vera Barstow, vio- 
linist, and William F. Lawson were mar- 








Caruso Makes Pilgrimage 
to Tomb of Buffalo Bill 








« 


mopert Siack, Local Manager of Denver, Enrico Caruso and F. C. Coppicus at Tomb 
of Buffalo Bill 


NRICO CARUSO, who, unlike most operatic tenors, is interested in many things 
besides himself, when filling a recent engagement in Denver, insisted on seeing 
the grave of Col. William F. Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill,” having heard much 


of the exploits of ‘the late Indian fighter, on Lookout Mountain. 


The accompanying 


photograph shows the eminent tenor with Robert Slack, local manager of Denver, 
and F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Music Bureau. 


ried this week in Chicago. The marriage 
had been announced for some time in 
December, but Mr. Lawson, happening to 
be in Chicago, where Miss Barstow had 
come to fill a professional engarement, 
prevailed upon her to set the date for- 
ward. Miss Barstow will continue her 
career. Mr. Lawson was formerly asso- 
ciate editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
F. W. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
DRIVE MUSICIANS HERE 








Violinist Luboviski Says Berlin Offers 
Little for Musical Artists in 
Its Present Dilemma 


Declaring that living and economic 
conditions in Berlin were in a deplorable 
state, Calmon Luboviski, a Russian vio- 
linist, arrived in New York Oct. 19, 
aboard the Ryndam, to seek his fortune 
in this country. He is an American citi- 
zen, having taken out his naturalization 


papers eight years ago, just before he 
left New York to locate in Germany. 

As concertmaster under’ Richard 
Strauss in the German capital Mr. Lubo- 
viski gained considerable prominence. 
He was associated also with Arthur Ni- 
kisch, Arthur ‘Schnabel, Felix Weingart- 
ner and other celebrities in the perform- 
ance of chamber music. He was a stu- 
dent of Theodore Spiering during his 
stay abroad and immediately upon his 
arrival in New York called upon his 
former teacher. 





Raisa, Althouse and Rimini in First Mu- 
sicale 


Rosa Raisa, Paul Althouse end Gia- 
como Rimini-are to be the artists in the 
first Biltmore Morning Musicale to be 
presented on Nov. 5. Miss Raisa is ta 
offer operatic numbers from Verdi and 
Bellini and songs by Tchaikovsky, Clut- 
sam and Lemare, and a duet from 
“Trovatore” with Rimini, who will give 
numbers from Rossini and Bizet. Mr. 
Althouse will present an aria of Masse- 
net and a group of American songs, in- 
cluding works of Kramer, Mana-Zucca, 
Ward-Stephens and Clark. 





Awards 
Scholarships at Guilmant School 


The six free scholarships which were 
presented to the Guilmant Organ School, 
of which Dr. William C. Carl is director, 
by City Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer, were awarded at the an- 
nual contest to Harold E. Smith, Flora E. 
Dunham, Karl H. Wagar, A. M. Masen- 
heimer, Guy A. Normandin and Marta 
Klein. Mr. Berolzheimer has also pro- 
vided seven season tickets for the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to be used by students of the school. 





Ralph Thomas to Return to America in 
November for Concerts 


MILAN, ITALY, Sept.. 30.—Ralph 
Thomas, American tenor, will leave for 
Paris shortly where he has been en- 
gaged for several appearances, after 
which he leaves for London, returning 
to New York in November. Mr. Thomas 
refused an opportunity to make an oper- 
atic début in Italy because of his plans 
to return to America for concert work. 





New Toscanini Forces in Brilliant Début 
(By Cable to MuSICAL AMERICA) 


MILAN, Oct. 24.—A magnificent first 
performance opened the New Scala Or- 
chestra, conducted by Toscanini, to-night. 
Superb blending of the choirs character- 
ized a program which included works of 
Beethoven, Debussy, Resphighi and Wag- 
ner. A sweeping demonstration followed 
the performance, which was acknowl- 
edged a brilliant success. U. D. 





Autumn of 1921 to Bring Julia Culp 


The management of Antonia Sawyer, 
Inc., is constantly receiving requests for 
appearances of Julia Culp, the world- 
famed contralto, who toured in the 
United States several years ago under 
this management. Mme. Culp will not 
—" however, until the autumn of 





Aurelio Giorni Engaged to be Married 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Miller of South 
Orange, N. J., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Helen Emer- 
son, to Aurelio Giorni, the Italian pian- 
ist. Mr. Giorni is a prominent figure upon 
the American concert stage and is the 
pianist of the Elshuco Trio. 


Made of City Chamberlain's. 


WINOGRADOFF SINGS 
TO 5000 AT DEBY 





Winogradoff, baritone. Ameri. 
can début, Hippodrome, evenin. 
Oct. 24. Assisted by Arnol;! 


Volpe and His Symphony Orche.. 
tra. Accompanist, M. Nadel, 
The program: , 
Overture, “Rienzi,” Wagner: “4 
Night on a Bald Mountain,” Moy. 
sorgsky, Arnold Volpe and ; 
chestra; (a) Ballade of Toms): 
from “Pique Dame,” Tehaikg 
sky (in Russian), (6) Ballade o; 
Nelusko, from “D’Africaine”’ 
Meyerbeer (in Italian), (c) Ca 
tina of Figaro, from “Barber 0; 
Seville,” Rossini (in Yiddish) 
Winogradoff, with Orchestry 
“Capriccio Italien,” Tchaikovsky: 
“Hebrew Intermezzo” (first time) 
Volpe, Arnold Volpe and Orches- 
tra. Jewish Folk-Songs: (a) |» 
Cheider, Milner; (b) Uber die Hoy 
fen, Milner; (c) Adin Toyre » 
Gott, Berdichewsky; (d) Z 
Hdmert, Bernstein, Winogradof 








Styled as “Russia’s Foreny 


* matic Baritone,” Winogradofi 


American début at the Hippo 
day evening before an audic 
own people which completel: 
immense theater. Mr. Win 
evidently a singer of consi 
perience (it is said he is 
years old) and sang with a cor 
an authority which were at t 
worthy, but his presentation 
operatic arias was not dist 
any great vocal beauty or 
istry. His tendency to 
brings him on the verge of 
declamation which is rathe1 


The lower tones are weak, v 

ones are apt to be forced 

quality. The singer was more 

in the second group of song 
singing of the Jewish Folk Soug 
loudly acclaimed by the _ audien 
It is possible that he may gain a co 
siderable following as a singer of th 
music, as he is successful in depicting 
mood which the sombre quality of } 
voice aids him in sustaining. 

Arnold Volpe and his orchestra we 
quite as well received as the singer, a 
Mr. Volpe had to repeat his “Hebre 
Intermezzo” which had its first hearit 
upon this occasion. The orchestra play 
surprisingly well, and received a genui 
ovation after Moussorgsky’s colorful “ 
Night on a Bald Mountain.” However, 
did not succeed in keeping with the sing 
at all times when it accompanied him 
the first group. H. C. 





Tour for David Zalish 


David Zalish, the New York pianis 
reports that he will undertake a conc 
next month, appearing among oti! 
cities in Philadelphia on Nov. 17. In | 
cember he will play in Schenectady 
during January in Buffalo. His Na 
York recital will take place in Aeoiit 
Hall on Jan 23. In February he wil! 
heard in Boston and in March in §&: 
toga Springs. His plans call for ot 
appearances in the West and Mi 
West. 





Hartford Orchestra to Give Serie: 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 23.—The H 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra has 
nounced a series of three concerts 
season, each concert to have an af 
noon and evening performance. 
dates are Nov. 15, Jan. 20 and March . 
with Helen Stanley, soprano; J 
Lhévinne, pianist, and Fritz Krei: 
violinist, as soloists. 





Test Suit Brought by Topeka Neg 
Barred from Concert 


TOPEKA, KAN., Oct. 23.—A state w2! 
rant was sworn out this week agai! 
Henry J. Dotterweich, manager of a °° 
cert series to be given in Topeka ‘ 
season. He was charged with discri! 
nating against Negroes in selling s¢" 
to his concerts. Mrs. Sarah R. Mele?" 
colored, charged that the manageme™ 
of the concert series refused to sel! ! 
seats on the main floor of the auditor! 
when she applied at the bex office. The’ 
is considerable doubt as to what |” 
covers this situation, but local Nezr® 
intend making this a test case. R. ): 
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4 Cyril Scott: Exemplar of Best in Modern British Music 








Noted English Composer Is a 
“Modernist” Who Loves 
Bach — His Searchings for 
the Hidden Meaning of 
Things Brings Him to the 


Occultist’s Viewpoint — 


Opera Based on an Occult 
Theme Denied Premiére 
Through Beecham’s Failure 
—To Be Heard as Lecturer 


as Well as in Role of Musi- 
cian 
By A. WALTER KRAMER 
HAT more natural than that Cyril 
Scott should be found at the home of 
Perey Grainger in New York on the day 
after his arrival in America? For this 
bearer of the torch of Modernism has for 
long been a close friend of the golden- 
haired composér-pianist, who since 1914 
has won a host of admirers here through 
his music and his piano performances. 
They were students together in Frank- 
fort at the Konservatorium of Iwan 
Knorr and each one has championed the 
musie of the other in word and perform- 
ance in the years that have passed since. 


Mrs. Grainger, the pianist’s mother, , 


was entertaining a few friends at tea 
on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 16, Mr. 
Scott’s second day in America. So there 
I found the man, whose acquaintance I 
have been desirous of making for the 
last nine years. Back in 1911, it was 
Efrem Zimbalist who made the name of 
Cyril Scott a familiar one to music 
lovers in this country, performing his 
“Tallahassee” suite for violin and piano, 
his deightfully original setting of the 
Old Irish air “The Gentle Maiden” and 
other works. And it was Mr. Zimbalist 
who aroused in me in many talks a keen 
interest in the music of Scott. That 
splendid pianist, Mme. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, had played the Scott “Danse 
Néegre” already in her recitals and had 
triumphed with it and I suppose a few 
singers had sung his “Blackbird’s Song” 
and “Lullaby” here and there, although 
I must confess that in doing so they 
‘hose two of Mr. Scott’s least typical 
songs, excellent compositions that they 
are. Let no one forget what Mr. Zim- 
balist did for Cyril Scott. He played his 
music from New York to San Francisco 
and made disciples to this new harmonic 
gospel. And I am frank to admit that 
it was a very strange idiom to us in 
those comparatively simple days! 

I have seen practically all of Mr. 
Scott’s musie as it came from the pub- 
lishérs these last nine years and most of 
it | have had the pleasure and privilege 
of reviewing in this journal. In the 
last few years I have had a delightful 
correspondence with the composer, which 
has given me an insight into his unique 
personality. He is a man in thousands; 
he is quite what one expects him to be, 
after one has delved into his music and 
read his poems and prose works. Sensi- 
tive, modest, gracious, he is all these; 
and he pos-esses, too, the taciturn qual- 
ity, not uncommon to Brit’sh artists. 
(To talk with him on his art I would 
suggest that the interviewer be familiar 
With his music; otherwise, there will be 
more than a little difficulty experienced 
in obtaining the material of which in- 
lerviews are made). Of medium height, 
Mr. Scott is the fair Saxon in appear- 
ance, an artist type recognizable at a 
glance. His dress is individual; a gray 
‘utaway he wore, I think, the day we 
met. ° I was certain he would not wear a 
blue serge suit, or a brown jacket! 

We sat and talked of many things, 
from Bach to 1920 and its music. But I 
‘oon was aware that Cyril Scott is not 
the kind of artist who revels in sitting 
Yack and uttering dicta, which shall be 
tecorded to astound the multitude. For 
‘*xample, a lady who was present at- 
‘tempted to ascertain whether he, as a 
modernist, liked Beethoven and Bach. 
‘here was a tiny smile on his counte- 
lanee as he turned to me and said: 
“That’s like being asked, ‘Do you like 
hildren?’ One might just as well ask, 
‘Do you like ”” That was all 


adults? 
‘re was to that. And, for those who 


The Distinguished English Composer, Cyril Scott, at His Piano. 


can read between the lines, it was a most 
definite, if subtle, answer to the question. 
Of course, Cyril Scott loves Bach. Show 
me a first rate creative musician who 
does not! 

New York will not hear him until 
Nov. 9, when he appears at Carnegie 
Hall as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, playing his Piano Concerto. In 
the same concert he will conduct his 
“Two Passacaglias for Orchestra.” I 
asked him whether either of them had 
any relationship with the splendid Pas- 
sacaglia in his Pastorale Suite for piano 
and was interested to learn that one of 
them was built on the fascinating theme 
of the piano Passacaglia. “But it is very 
much more elaborate,” he went on to 
say, “and much longer. And at the close 
there is a big fortissimo outburst, in 
which the organ takes part with the 
full orchestra. There is a fine organ in 
Carnegie Hall, I suppose?” Once more 
+ iat I don’t know how many times, 
really I had to tell an artist 
new to these shores that in New York’s 
biggest concert hall the organ is some- 
thing that can hardly be given the name 
of “the king of instruments.” How then 
did we perform works for orchestra that 
called in the organ, Mr. Scott inquired. 
I had to tell him that we avoided works 
that called for too much organ, which is 
the case; or that the organ part was 
played and often marred the perform- 
ance, which has also been the case. 

For his own New York recital on Nov. 
20, he will have as his collaborator Eva 
Gauthier, the splendid singer of the mu- 
sic of present day composers. I was 
happy to be able to tell Cyril Scott what 
a truly significant artist Miss Gauthier 
is, and how her work here has been 
prized these last few years. In this re- 
cital Miss Gauthier will sing a number 
of Mr. Scott’s songs, and will also pre- 
sent his “Idyllic Fantasy” for voice, oboe 
and ’cello, a setting of one of his own 
poems. It is of interest to note that the 
cello and oboe are “off-stage” in this 
work. Mr. Scott will play the piano 
parts of his songs for Miss Gauthier 
and also will perform a number of his 
piano compositions, among them a Bal- 
lad, which will receive on that occasion 
its first public performance 

Summer before last I had a letter 
from him from Wales, where he had 
gone on his holiday, in which he spoke 
of his working on an opera. I had, truth 
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to tell, never thought of him as a music- 
dramatist, in spite of my having been 
convinced that he is and has been for 
some years one of the greatest com- 
posers of art-songs of our time. That 
is, I knew Scott was a master in setting 
poetry to music. I had not thought of 
him as a man of the music of the thea- 
ter. That opera he completed last sum- 
mer and from him I learned that it was 
to have been given its premiére this fall 
in Manchester by the Beecham Company. 
Alas! Sir Thomas is bankrupt, there 
will be no Beecham season and Cyril 
Scott’s opera will not be heard these 
months. He is not discouraged, I should 
say; he has brought his opera with him 
and who can say where, now that he is 
here for a tour, that opera will see the 
light? We are not so hard, you know, 
on operas with English texts as we used 
to be! 

With this we came to the opera and of 
it the composer talked with the keenest 
enthusiasm. Those who have read his 
book “The Philosophy of Modernism” 
know he is an occultist. I have often 
thought that one had but to know his 
music to realize this, for it is charged 
with the mysticism of the East, that 
searching, beauty-drenched feeling that 
grips the senses and rouses the soul. Not 
surprising is it that his opera is called 
“The Alchemist.” To my query as to 
the number of acts I found that it was 
in three scenes. Briefly, the libretto is 
the composer’s own, the subiect, an 
occult one, is placed in the Middle Ages, 
and there are three principal characters, 
The Sage, The Young Man and The 
Elemental. A man’s opera, all but the 
role of The Sage’s Daughter, for so- 
prano, a brief réle I was assured. Mr. 
Scott narrated the story, which I found 
engagirg. My readers will not be angry 
with me if I do not retell it, but assure 
them that it is splendidly conceived, and 
divulge but a few items about the nature 
of the work. The second scene verges on 
the ballet, that is, pantomime as we 
know it in the modern ballet. Here is 
action, if you wish action in the music 
drama. I hear persons nowadays ex- 
plain the failure of certain operas by 
claiming that they “lacked action.” And 
yet most of the greatest operas that have 
been accorded a place in the permanent 
repertory have little or none at all. 

The philosophical quality of the story 
of “The Alchemist” impressed me at 


America by W. Jay Fredericks 


Mr. Scott Arrived in America Two Weeks Ago for His First 


once. I asked Mr. Scott whether the 
occult in it was put there consciously. I 
admit the question was a bit rough. I 
apologize publicly for it. But he was 
ready for me. “On no account must the 
philosophical side be dragged in,” the 
composer explained, “no more into an 
opera than into any other work of art. 
But the occult in my opera comes natu- 
rally. The idea of Unity is everywhere 
to-day, and as the music-drama exempli- 
fies it to a degree in the union of music 
and text, it is all the better if you can 
present in it a philosophical idea.” He 
points a big truth in “The Alchemist,” 
from an entirely different starting point 
than we have ever had placed before us 
on the lyric stage. He told me, too, that 
the art of music is one that the occultist 
recognizes as most important, that it 
serves a great purpose in life. Wagner 
knew that, Mr. Scott will tell you; for 
example, the occult meaning of “Rhein- 
gold” is tremendous, he says. And he 
will cite to you that Wagner, in a letter 
to Mathilde Wesendonck, said that he 
embraced the Buddhist faith. 

Cyril Scott is not one sided. Here he 
is, a Twentieth Century composer, who 
has written art songs on poems of Rosa- 
mund Mariott Watson, Arthur Symons, 
Ernest Dowson, Dora Sigerson Shorter, 
and others whose poems most composers 
have never read, turning to Keats for a 
work of unusual character. It is the 
lovely “La Belle Dame sans Merci.” A 
sort of operatic “curtain raiser” it can 
be, I was told. “I haven’t changed the 
poem, but have re-arranged it a bit,” Mr. 
Scott informed me. “It is for chorus, 
and orchestra and can _ be staged 
most effectively. But it can also be sung 
as a choral piece in concert, probably 
just as well.” 

In his three months tour here Mr. 
Scott will play recitals, of his own mn- 
sic, give performances of | 
certo, as with the Philadelpk 
in Philadelphia and New Yor! 
also lecture. He goes to Cc 
way hack, before returning 
His lectures ought to be ab g, fo: 
he is a most individual speaker, and his 
subjects are not professorial. They in- 
clude “The Occult Side of Music” and 
“What Constitutes a Musical Nation” 
and several on the occult interpretation 
of Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring.” 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Paris Opera Accepts First American Work, Announces Bolm 





Adolph Bolm, the Russian Dancer, During His Tour in Europe. 
This Country; With Anna Pavlowa on the “Adriatic,” Which Brought Them Both to This Country. 


Igor Stravinsky, Russian Composer, and Mr. Bolm, in Paris 


OR the first time in its history the 

Grand Opéra in Paris is to open its 
doors to an American work, according to 
the announcement of Adolph Bolm, the 
Russian artist, who has just returned 
from a trip abroad. 

This announcement comes as an espe- 
cial surprise, considering the fact that 
at this time Parisian musicians are in- 
dulging in a chauvanistic orgy and are 
adopting an almost “closed door” policy 
in regard to foreign works. 

“IT have a great surprise for Ameri- 
cans,” said Mr. Bolm, when seen at his 


home, shortly after his arrival. ‘“M. 
Jacque Rouché, of the Grand Opéra, has 
accepted for production the ‘Birthday of 
the Infanta,’ by John Alden Carpenter, 
for the coming season. As far as I 
know, this will be the first time that an 
American composition has found its way 
into the portals of the Opéra House. 
This assumes especia! significance this 
season, considering tnat the management 
is having great difficulties producing any 
foreign work at all, let alone native 
works. It also points a lesson to Amer- 
ica, where this work, received with such 
acclaim by American audiences and 
critics, has now to go a-begging for pro- 
duction. I shall return to Paris possibly 
next June, after my own season here, 
and produce the ‘Infanta’ for M. Rouché. 

“England has also received American 
works with open arms. This may be 
evidenced by the fact that I had to pro- 
duce Griffes’s ‘White Peacock’ there for- 
ty-two times in three weeks, which is 
quite a record. It certainly became a 
favorite. 

“As a whole, however, I found theatri- 





CYRIL SCOTT’S ART 


[Continued from page 3] 





Several years ago my friend, Cecil 
Forsyth, writing on modern English 
composers in that fourteen volume work 
entitled “The Art of Music” had this to 
say: “Cyril Scott was born, apparently, 
in the ‘Yellow Book.’ His Beardsley- 
esque nature seems to be always moving 
through an elegant exotic shadow-world, 
beckoned in by his own craving yet fas- 
tidious mind. At Pagani’s he sits mys- 
teriously in a black stock and cameo. A 
strange personality, distinguished and 
uneasy! Certain crippling theories of 
rhythm and development have at times 
bent the flight of his muse.” I have 
never believed it to be anything more 
than a witty paragraph. Having met 
Cyril Scott I know that Mr. Forsyth 
must have been in one of his delightful 
moods and at the particular moment far 
more interested in being entertaining 
than informing or just should not be 


at all surprised were Mr. Scott to read 
Cecil Forsyth’s description of him for 
the first time when he reads it here. I 
‘hope he will forgive him, 





cal conditions in France and England 
in a depressing condition. Not that the 
people do not support productions, but 
the type of audience had changed en- 
tirely, and the taste has become compara- 
tively poor. The provinces of France, 
for instance, support perfdrmances of a 
type which would be outlawed here. 

“However, this has not kept the Euro- 
pean composers from writing some ad- 
mirable works, especially in the more 
Intime form. For instance, I have 
brought over Stravinsky’s ‘Histoire du 
Soldat,’ a short composition, heard in or- 
chestral form in London. 

“Casella is also doing distinguished 
work. One of his composition, ‘Le Cou- 
vent Sur 1’Eau,’ is to be presented here 
by Mr. Damrosch, and is a part of a 
larger work of splendid proportions. I 
have also brought over one of his shorter 
works to produce with my Ballet Intime, 
a delicate piece concerning the Italian 
Marionettes. 

“In England I discovered a wealth of 
charming works in the modern style, and 
a great number of these I have with me. 
Among them are works by Goossens, Bax, 
Lord Berners, and many others, as well 
as some by Leigh Henry, a critic whose 
works, though not published, are ex- 
tremely gifted. In all, I have some six- 
teen new works to produce in my Ballet 
Intime tour, eight entirely new, the 
other arrangements of older works by 
modern writers. 


New Stravinsky Work 


“Apart from these, Stravinsky has fin- 
ished what he believes is his finest work, 
and he has given me the American rights 
to it. It is an opera ballet in one act, 
and is an innovation in musical writing. 
There is no orchestra, the singers being 
accompanied by instrumental combina- 
tions of a unique order on the stage. It 
is an unusual work and masterfully 
written, evidenced by the fact that Stra- 
vinsky, who is an_ exceedingly fast 
writer, has worked constantly on it for 
the last three years. I should certainly 
like to see one of our large American 
organizations take it up and give it its 
premiére. 

I am glad to be back. Incidentally I 
returned with Mme. Pavlowa. This was 
somewhat of a coincidence, as some ten 
years ago she and I toured Europe 
together, and now we come to America, 
each heading our own company. She 
had quite an unusual experience at Cher- 
bourg. Mme. Pavlowa had been in Paris 
and her company in Southampton. As I 
was also going to embark for America 
in Cherbourg, Pavlowa and I found our- 
selves traveling on the same train from 
Paris. Suddenly Pavlowa discovered that 
she did not have her steamer reserva- 
tions with her, these being held by her 
company which was coming from South- 
ampton. At Cherbourg, where a boat 
was to take us out to board the steamer, 
the officials were obdurate, saying that it 
was against the law to permit anyone 
without tickets to embark; that they had 
no means of identifying Mme. Pavlowa, 





etc. Finally they consented to let her go 
on board, on the condition that I promise 
that should Mme. Pavlowa be without 
reservations I would see that she leave 
the ship and return to Cherbourg, or that 
I leave it. .Of course, once on board, 
everything was arranged, but things 
seemed extremely difficult for a time.” 
In. answer to the question as to his 
plans for the season Mr. Bolm said: 
“This year I shall again present ‘Coq 
d’Or’ at the Metropolitan, and also take 
my own Ballet Intime on tour. This 
year we shall make a tour to the Pacific 
Coast, but in scope it shall be four times 


From Left to Right—Posing for Nicolas Roerich, the Great Russian Painter, Who Has Just Come ty 
Reading from Left to Right—Serge Prokofieff, Russian Pianist; 


that of last season. I think this is some- 
what symbolic of the manner in which 
the ballet has laid hold of this country, 
and signifies the increased interest in it. 
I cannot but feel gratified on seeing the 
fruits of my labor with the Ballet Intime 
and realizing that my work for this 
branch of art has not been in vain. 
“My immediate and most pressing oc- 
cupation, however, I find in watching 
my little son Olaf, born while I was in 
Europe, being bathed. It is the most 
fascinating occupation I know, and is 
engrossing me for the present.” 
FRANCES R. GRANT. 





KREISLER ACCLAIMED 
IN CARNEGIE RECITAL 





Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. Re- 
cital, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, 
Oct. 24. Accompanist, Carl Lam- 
son. The program: 

Fantasy for piano and violin, op. 
159, Schubert; Concerto in D 
Minor, Vieuxtemps; “Introduction 
and Scherzo-Caprice,” Kreisler; 
“Air,” Rachmaninoff; “Valse- 
Caprice,” Chabrier-Loeffler; “Hin- 
doo Chant,” Rimsky-Korsakof ; 
“Wienerisch,” Godowsky; Caprices 
in B Minor and A Minor, Paganini- 
Kreisler. 











To-day more than ever in past years a 
recital of Kreisler is a: love feast. He 
may play supernally well or less well but 
always the acclaim is prodigious, always 
the assembled multitude dilates with the 


same degree of enthusiastic emotion. 
Somehow one cannot escape the suspicion 
that the unreasonable treatment of the 
violinist during the war weighs on the 
public conscience (as well it might), and 
that the present ecstasy of good-will 
springs in part from an intuitive wish 
to make honorable amends. At all events 
there was an outburst that lasted a good 
part of five minutes when Mr. Kreisler 
appeared last Sunday. It was only the 
precursor of others, more _ intense 
and equally prolonged, which continued 
periodically from 3 till nearly 5:30. 
That Carnegie Hall was packed beyond 
its usual point of suffocation, that the 
“overflow” occupied every available inch 
of stage space are matters that require 
at this date no specification. 

It would not be the part of discretion 
to pretend that all of these raptures were 
deserved by Mr. Kreisler’s performances. 
His playing was singularly uneven, and 
at times fell into unaccustomed rough- 
nesses and inaccuracies, disquieting to 
his more observant admirers. The after- 
noon was not without its fine flights, but 
one missed, on the whole, the breadth of 


style, the rapturous emotional discourse, 
the round, unblemished tone, its molten 
gold and seething volume. Mr. Kreisler 
seemed unsure of himself technically, 
and played frequently out of tune— 
else one might have imagined some of 
the trouble a question of instruments. (/ 
course, Kreisler is always Kreisler, an/ 
something of the irresistible humanness 
of his art is ever present. But the per- 
formance of the Schubert “Fantasy” wa: 
soundly disappointing. In advance one 
pardoned him the Vieuxtemps Concertc— 
which the hordes of fiddling mediocrity 
have taken irretrievably unto themselves 
—and then regretted it at leisure, when 
only the tawdry adagio religioso was mo- 
mentarily sublimated by his art. The 
program would have been more enjoy- 
able, in any case, without the concerto. 
The “Fantasy” of Schubert—‘n effect 2 
sonata—is seldom done, though it migh' 
profitably be employed to vary the eternal 
repetitions of the violin répertoire. Diff 
cult, and in the main rather trivial, it 
contains a middle movement that redeem 
the paltriness of its opening and close 
The episode takes the form of a brief 
series of variations on the song “Sei mv 
gegriisst,” which Schubert (who knew 
a good thing when he had it) has quoted 
and developed somewhat as he did the 
“Wanderer” in the C Major Fantasy for 
niano, “Death and the Maiden” in the 
D Minor Quartet and the “Forelle” in one 
of his quintets. 

Somehow Mr. Kreisler has an inva! 
able way of finding himself when /' 
reaches the short pieces, which to many 
are the most delectable adornments 0! 
his program. It was in great measure 
so this time. His own unaccompanic( 
“Introduction and Scherzo-Caprice” (0! 
which the “Introduction” is a mas’e!- 
piece), he played in a fashion that ca!!e! 
to mind his performance of the caden74 
in the Beethoven concerto, so comma! 
ingly opulent it was, so splendid in ‘ts 
pay yueme richness. , Rimsky’s “Ch”! 
ndoue” held up the proceedings ti! # 
repetition was forthcoming. Who 2" 
transmit the Viennese spirit of GodoW 
sky’s “Wienerisch” better than the co" 
poser of the “Caprice Viennois?” ‘)"° 
wished that Kreisler had not essayed ‘"° 
Paganini caprices Sunday. He was "0 
in the form to dazzle with their py’ 
technics as he has done at other = 

H. F. Ff 
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LANKOW WARNS SINGERS TO SHUN THEIR OWN KIND 
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DWARD LANKOW might exclaim, 
E unlike the sage of old, “The more 
| see of singers, the more I love human 
beings,” with a strong, almost vicious 
emphasis on the human being. The 
bacso who disappeared so mysteriously 
from the public gaze after his success 
as Sarastro in the Metropolitan some 
few years ago, is as uncompromising in 
his attitude toward singers’ society as 
Bernard Shaw is toward literary co- 
teries. 

“Young men of letters,” says Mr. Shaw 
in an illuminating letter to Frank Har- 
ris, America’s ablest journalist, in the 
current Pearson’s, “young men of letters 
should begin—or at all events do begin 
when they are worth their salt—with a 
stupendous contempt for contemporary 
celebrities.” Being a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman (unlike Mr. Shaw), our basso 
friend, Edward Lankow, did not express 
to the interviewer his “stupendous con- 
tempt” for contemporary singers—we 
would not for the world involve this 
pleasant artist in any difficulties with his 
gentle colleagues—never! However, he 
did speak expressively of the fate await- 
ing tenors, baritones and bassos who 
dwell fulsomely in the company of 
bassos, baritones and tenors. 


“Of course, I lived in this strange world 
of singers, like every other young en- 
thusiast,” confessed Mr. Lankow. “When 
| began my career abroad at the age of 
twenty-two I thought all the world an 
opera house; I lived, thought and 
breathed with singers; to us there was no 
other world. ‘There is no other god but 
tone,’ thought we, and we dwelt pleas- 
antly together, innocent of all the world 
except our own little sphere of tone, res- 
onance and attack.” 

After a while young. Lankow returned 
to America, sang with the Boston Opera 
forces, then later as guest in the “Magic 
Flute” at the Metropolitan. 


He Vanishes 


“T still lived in the tiny world of sing- 
ers,” continued the confession, “and still 
enjoyed a certain satisfaction in the 
companionship. After a little while the 
deadly monotony of the singers’ outlook 
passed upon me; I realized that our hori- 
zon was fearfully confined; we were com- 
pletely self-centered, and worse, we were 
self-satisfied! When _ self-complacency 
sets in, we may as well admit we are 
dead. So I disappeared.” 

Yes, like Jean de Reszke, Plangon (if 
we remember accurately), Battistini, and 
a small but select number of instrumen- 
talists, Mr. Lankow vanished in the 
midst of a career. When he returned 
to the world he brought new ideas, a 
larger personality (a personality is not 
an ego!) and a roaring, sizzling dynamo 
of vitality. During the period he had 
buried himself like a monk; he devoted 
four hours’ daily practise to breathing 
exercises. No yellow-garbed disciple of 
hatha-yoga was more faithful in his min- 
istrations, we are told, than this six-foot 
basso. He emerged from his cell, as we 
have said, a new being. He taught 
army officers how to breathe, won the 
unqualified indorsement of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Blue, head of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service (“I know your work; 
use my name in any way,” said this 
functionary), taught legions of men and 
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Vocalists Dwell in Narrow, Self-Centered World, Declares 
Basso Who “Vanished” from the Public Gaze in the Midst 
of His Successful Career with Boston and Metropolitan 
Opera Forces—Singers of To-day, Lacking Technique, 
Lean on Emotional Powers, He Argues—Vital Need of 
Correct Breathing and Physical Well-Being for Artists 

















Edward Lankow, Distinguished Operatic and Concert Basso. 
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Upper photo by Mishkin 
Below—Mr. Lankow 


in the Far West 


women the principles of “the complete 
breath,” lectured everywhere, wrote a 
book on the subject which gained a wide 
circulation, and incidentally resumed his 
concert career. His friends are waiting 


aver 


for him to re-enter opera, for the 
exible 


he has the widest range of most 
voice of any basso in captivity. 

“Singers must break away from their 
own kind if they want success of the real, 





YSAYE’S FORCES BEGIN 
AN AUSPICIOUS SEASON 





Orchestra Shows Improvement Over 
Previous Years—Club to Give 
Lectures on Programs 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 23.—The past week 
has not been a particularly busy one so 
far as important musical events are con- 
cerned, but it was an important period 
in that it marked the opening of the new 
season of concerts by the Cincinnati 


‘ Symphony Orchestra under the direction 


of Eugene Ysaye. The feature of the 


lirst program, given Oct. 22, was the 
Symphony No. 3 of Robert Schumann. 
Thanks to a very cordial reception when 
Ysaye made his appearance on the stage 
at the opening concert, he was in a happy 
mood and this he communicated to his 


players, who responded splendidly. He 
conducted without score and his reading 
of the five movements was scholarly 
withal. Whatever shortcomings the 
orchestra may have had in previous 
years, they have disappeared this sea- 
son. All tke choirs, particularly the 
string sections, seem stronger. There is 
a splendid precision in the attacks and 
fine discrimination in the _ shading. 
Ysaye starts on his third year as con- 
ductor and his labors are beginning to 
bear fruit, and there is great promise 
for the new season. 

A new work, or rather a work new to 
Cincinnati music lovers, was the “Suite 
Francaise” in D Major, by Roger- 
Ducasse. It failed to rouse any great 
degree of enthusiasm. It is difficult to 
estimate its intrinsic worth, for it breaks 
all standards of musical composition. 
Perhaps we shall grow to like it with 
further acquaintance, but first impres- 
sions are far from favorable. ulda 


Lashanska was the soloist and captivated 
her audience with a voice of rare qual- 
ities and her musicianly attainments. 

The Woman’s City Club is doing its 
share to widen public interest in things 
musical, especially in the activities of 
the Symphony Orchestra. On each 
Wednesday afternoon preceding the con- 
certs Thomas Kelly is to lecture on the 
program for that week. His first lecture 
was well attended and much appreciated. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra is to 
play at Emery Auditorium on Nov. 9. It 
will be the first appearance of that 
organization in Cincinnati and a cordial 
reception is assured the band and its 
leader, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

The Artist Series, under the manage- 
ment of J. H. Thuman, is the outstand- 
ing feature of the November musical 
ealendar. Rachmaninoff, pianist, comes 
on Nov. 16; Toscha Seidel, violinist, the 
following week, and Rosa Raisa, soprano, 
on Nov. 30. W.S. G. 


enduring kind,” went on Mr. Lankow. 
“Let them associate with engineers, phy- 
Sicians, big business men—it is refresh- 
ing to come in contact with the really 
great business man and discover his ex- 
tremely sensitive, finely adjusted men- 
tality. Let the singer visit the art mu- 
seums and theater—let him hear more 
chamber music ensembles and orchestras. 

“Above all, he must pay attention to 
the proper care of his body. Singers too 
often pamper their bodies; they treat 
themselves like hothouse plants and won- 
der why they ail!” 

In this connection, Mr. Lankow is now 
a valued contributor to Physical Culture, 
the magazine founded by Bernarr Mac- 
Fadden, the pioneer who has performed 
such a remarkable service for his coun- 
trymen. Some years ago (Lankow is 
now in his middle thirties) our basso 
friend would scan each copy of Physical 
Culture for the flaming words of Mac- 
Fadden, then an editor much harried by 
certain zealots who objected to unafraid 
truth. 

To-day Editor MacFadden has Mr. 
Lankow as a member of his staff, and 
besides is a devotee of the Lankow 
breathing methods as applied to improv- 
ing the speaking voice, under the sing- 
er’s own guidance. 

“We singers,” continued Mr. Lankow, 
“are inclined to let our personality die; 
we become like pebbles, all alike. 


Singers of To-day 


“Twenty years ago we could find 
strongly individual personalities among 
the singers. Look at the glorious names 
of those days! To-day the emotional 
equipment of our singers is greater than 
ever before in our recollection. We have 





great emotional singers, actors, but will ° 


they go down as great singers? 

“Let us recollect that in direct ratio to 
the expansion of the technique the intel- 
lect expands: the finer the technique, the 
finer the intellect. The less technique, 
the more the singer must fall back on 
his emotional equipment. Perhaps the 
cause of the present low status of sing- 
ing is the lack of technique.” 

Adolph Ochs, owner of the New York 
Times, sums up Lankow’s labors in these 
words: 

“Mr. Lankow, you have opened a new 
vista to me and my sons. . . If you 
will establish sanitariums based on your 
principles in every large city in the East, 
you will do more for humanity than any 
artist could by singing.” 

On with the sanitariums! 


ALFRED HUMAN. 





ENLARGE MANNES FACULTY 





New Members Added to Teaching Staff 
of Music School 


Several additions to the teaching staff 
of the David Mannes Music School are 
announced for this year. Among the 
new members of the faculty are Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, a pupil of Wessely at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, and 
first violin in the Academy String Quar- 
tet; Emmeran Stoeber, known here as 
‘cellist of the lately disbanded Berk- 
shire Quartet, and Guy Maier, who is 
gaining a considerable reputation in con- 
nection with his two-piano recitals with 
Lee Pattison and also with his own re- 
citals, especially those for children. 

Other members of the piano depart- 
ment are Mrs. Hans Barth, for many 
years a very successful teacher in this 
city; Charles Mackey, a pupil of Lhe- 
vinne and Hutcheson, and later head of 
the piano department at the Indianapolis 
Conservatory, and Warren Case, who has 
studied in Vienna with Leschetizky and 


in New York with Epstein. 





Beecham’s Friends Offer to Settle His 
Debts 


LONDON, Oct. 8.—Following *+he offer 
of an anonymous friend of Si 
Beecham to present a check cover 


entire amount of the conducto:’ 

edness and settling with his 

a creditors meeting at the Eu. , . 
Court was adjourned yesterday until 
Dec. 6. Although the name of Sir 
Beecham’s benefactor was not announced 
it was said that he would willingly sign a 
check for £100,000 if need be to cover his 
friend’s debts. Other friends of Sir 
Beecham have come forth to aid him and 
no difficulty is expected in settling the 
matter. 
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ARRAY OF FEATURES 
OFFERED IN CHICAGO 


Godowsky, Burke, Ponselle 
and Zerola Heard—Open 
Symphony Season 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18.—Leopold Godowsky, 
gave an exhibition of his impeccable 
technique Sunday afternoon in Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House. He played a long 
program, which was lengthened by the 
extras on which the audience insisted, 
and by time taken out for repairing the 
piano. Twice during the program the 
pedal refused to function, and a piano 
doctor had to come upon the stage and 
take the piano to pieces. 

The delicate loveliness of Godowsky’s 








WANTED—‘“Home for Girls’’ requires a 





lady to play organ and give four hours 
daily in return for board, laundry and 
use of piano. References. Write or call 
at 53 Mount Pleasant Ave., Mamar- 
oneck, J. : 

FOR SALE—A rare collection of odd stringed in- 
struments gathered through extensive travel. Must 


dispose to close a private estate. 


Address Box R, MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Violins for Sale—Two genuine Halien guar- 
anteed instruments and four splendid bows, at very 
reasonable prices. Apply 265 Lexington Avenue, 
third floor, Vanderbilt 7569. 








KEREKJARTO 


Violin Virtuoso 


Tuesday Eve., November 2nd, 
at 8:15 


AMERICAN DEBUT 
CARNEGIE HALL 


MAURICE EISNER at the piano 


PROGRAM: 
1. La Folia Variations (1653) Corelli 
Adagio 
Andante 
Adagio 
Cadenza by Leonard 
2. Chaconne (Violin Solo) Bach 
3. (a) Ave Maria Schubert 
(b) Nocturne D flat Major Chopin 
(c) Perpetuum Mobile Ries 
4. The Nightingale Sarasate 
5. Witches’ Dance Paganini 


Cadenza by Kerekjarto 
Chickering Piano Used 


Exclusive Management: 


HUGO BOUCEK 
CONCERT BUREAU 


1400 Broadway, New York 








PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Daily Classes for the Study of Chamber 
Music in All Branches 
Highest personal endorsements and references 
, Of Pablo Casals, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Harold Bauer. 
Address 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
Paris, France 











Chopin playing was shown in a number 
of selections, notably Godowsky’s own 
concert version of Chopin’s posthumous 
Waltz in D Flat; but it was the thunder- 
ing Polonaise in A Flat which put the 
piano out of commission for a time. 

Three selections from the pianist’s 
“Triakontameron” were delightfully 
graceful, and seemed tremendously diffi- 
cult, but Godowsky, as was to be ex- 
pected, minded the technical difficulties 
not at all. 

Tom. Burke, the Irish tenor, sang a 
concert in the Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, and gave the music-lovers of 
this city the opportunity of hearing an 
unusually lovely tenor voice. A little 
too inclined to use the falsetto in his 
fine-spun pianissimos, he nevertheless 
disclosed a voice of exquisite timbre, 
with well-bodied substance, especially in 
his rich lower tones. Vocal flexibility 
and ease marked his singing, and his 
work was enthusiastically applauded. 
His operatic arias, such as “La Donna é 
mobile,” and “Vesti la Giubba,” took 


with the audience better than his Irish 
ballads. High praise is due Mr. Burke, 
but the same cannot be said for his ac- 
companist, Francisco Longo. Of course 
Mr. Burke took many liberties with such 
ballads as “The Minstrel Boy,” but a 
ballad without liberties in the tempo 
would be no ballad at all; and when the 
pianist cannot follow, the result is con- 
fusion. Helen Scholder, ’cellist, was as- 
sisting artist, and deserves commenda- 
tion for the round, rich tones she drew 
from her instrument. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Nicola 
Zerola, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave the second con- 
cert of the Central Concert series, last 
night in Orchestra Hall. Miss Ponselle’s 
program included both songs, Italian and 
English, and operatic arias: ‘Pleurez, 
mes yeux,” from “Le Cid,” and “Vissi 
d’arte” from “Tosca.” Her voice and 
artistry made a _ splendid impression, 
and she won her audience with the charm 
both of her singing and her personality. 
Mr. Zerola, in true Italian tenorial fash- 
ion, sang some ringing arias and three 
Neapolitan songs, winnings rounds of 
applause for his work. 

The thirtieth season of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was opened impres- 
sively in Orchestra Hall, Friday after- 
noon. The present season will last 
twenty-eight weeks, with a pair of con- 
certs each week in the orchestra’s home. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a favor- 
ite on these programs, was the piéce de 
resistance, and played with all the finesse 
and artistry for which the Chicago 
Symphony is noted. Frederick Stock, 
who conducted, drew some exquisite ef- 
fects from the orchestra in the playing 
of Charpentier’s impressionistic suite, 
“Impressions of Italy,” and the saccha- 
rine music of Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun.” F. W. 


FINE RECITAL BY 
EDWARD JOHNSON 


Edward Johnson, tenor. Song 
Recital, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, 
Oct. 23. Accompanist, Coenraad 
V. Bos. The program: 


“Vergin, Tutto Amor,” Durante; 
“Or Ch’io Non Seguo Piu,” Ron- 
tani (arr. by Floridia) ; “Thou Art 
Sweet Peace,” Schubert; ‘“Im- 
patience,” Schubert; “Autumne,” 
Fauré; “Le Passant,”’ Hue; “Non 
Piu,”’ Cimara; “Angeleca,” Piz- 
zetti; “Her Voice,” Carpenter; “I 
Hold Her Hands,” Russel; “The La- 
ment of Ian the Proud,” Griffes; 
“Long Ago,’ Hyde; “Happiness,” 
Hageman; “Silvestrik,”’ Decoudray ; 
“Le Soleil et la Glaneuse,” 
Moniuszko; “Quien te Puso,” Her- 
nandez; “I Tuoi Capelli,” Gui; “A 
La Barcillunisa,” Favara; “The 
Earl of Moray” (Old Scotch) arr. 
by Kreisler, 














Not many operatic tenors of the day 
have achieved such merited success in 
concert as was won by Edward Johnson 
at his Carnegie Hall recital. There was 
not an operatic air on his program, and 
if the emotional intensity of some of his 
numbers—outrunning at times the de- 
mands of the song—suggested the sphere 
of activity in which he is best known, 


his management of voice and his treat- 
ment of words accredited him at the very 
beginning of his program as a singer to 
be welcomed and admired in the more 
gracious and exacting art of song inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Johnson’s tone seemed warmer and 
more responsive to emotional coloring 
than in opera. Occasionally it assumed a 
golden glow to match the tone of any 
tenor before the public to-day. But, as 
has been noted before, his topmost notes 
at times were unsteady, apparently be- 
cause of a propulsive effort to enlarge 
them. beyond their normal limits of 
power. His phrasing was altogether ad- 
mirable, his treatment of melodic line 
both intelligent and musical, and his dic- 
tion, whether in English, French, Italian 
or Spanish, was clean-cut. 

Interpretatively, Mr. Johnson sang as 


_ if he felt his numbers very deeply. He 


also succeeded in causing his audience 
to feel them. In his third group—the 
Carpenter, Russel, Griffes, Hyde and 
Hageman songs—he reached the climax 
of his emotional concentration and en- 
dowed these numbers with a personal 
eloquence not inherent in them. The 
writer has heard no one sing the Griffes 
“Lament of Ian the Proud” as stirringly 
as it was sung on this occasion. 
Superbly projected was Pizzetti’s “An- 
geleca;” of more interest dramatically 
than musically, and the sort of thing 











Frida Stjerna’s Tour 
Comes to End With 
N. Y. Appearances 





Frida Stjerna, Mezzo-Soprano 


The banquet of the Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers’ Convention, held at 
the Biltmore recently, had an unusual 
and much appreciated musical feature in 
the singing of Frida Stjerna, the mezzo- 
soprano, who specializes. in Scandinavian 


songs, both in the original language and 
in English translation. Among the other 
private and public musicales which she 
recently returned to New York to appear 
at, was a recital in the harp room at 
Charles Ditson’s. She sang a program 
made up of groups of old English songs 
and ballads, a group of Scandinavian 
songs in English, and a group by con- 
temporary composers, among them Fay 
Foster, three of whose songs she gave. 
Miss Stjerna studied these songs with 
Miss Foster, about whose work as in- 
structor in voice and interpretation she 
is an ardent enthusiast. 

Miss Stjerna’s recent tour included 
appearances in Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Albany. At Swissvale, a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh, where she is especial- 
ly well known, she sang at.the homes 
of R. C. Hammerly and J. C. Forman. 
In Cleveland she sang at Fern Croft Inn; 
in Pittsburgh, at a reception at the home 
of Charles Armor; at two concerts in 
Buffalo; in Rochester, at the home of 
William Moore; and in Syracuse, at a 
recital at the home of R. Carey. 





Graveure Heard in Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


MT. VERNON, OHIO, Oct. 18.—Louis 
Graveure, the well-known baritone, gave 
a concert under the auspices of Nellie 
McFadden, last Monday to a crowded 
house. He has invited Georgette La 
Motte, the thirteen-year-old pianist, who 
made such a success when she appeared 
with him in Detroit and Chicago, to play 
at his concert in Jackson, Mich., Oct. 27, 
and on any other of his programs that 
she may select. F. 








that is empty or compelling accordin; 
how it is presented. That the tenor 

sing smoothly and with charm in pu 
lyrical utterance was disclosed in 

opening group. 

Bos were the customary delight. 


INCOMING LINERS 
BRING OPERA STARS 


Muzio and Galeffi Back from 
South America—Garden and 
Marinuzzi Arrive 


HE “open” season for operatic st 

being about to begin, the incoming 
liners bring further consignments from 
various parts of the globe. On the 
Martha Washington, which arrived from 
South America on Oct. 22, were Claucia 
Muzio, soprano, of the Metropolitan, aid 
Carlo Galeffi, baritone, of the Chicavo 
Opera Association. Both of these artists 
came back with added laurels from thcir 
South American tour. Miss Muzio was 
heard in Buenos Aires, Montevideo and 
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Photo Central News Photo Service 
Claudia Muzio, Aboard the “Martha 
Washington” 


Rio Janeiro, winning especial favor in 
“Lohengrin,” “Lorelei,” “Traviata,” 
“Rosenkavalier” and in a great open-air 
performance of “Aida.” She was re- 
engaged by all three cities for next sea- 
son, at $2,000 a performance. 

Mr. Galeffi was heard in the same 
cities where Miss Muzio sang and was 
also re-engaged. He will go on a short 
' concert tour 
before begin- 
ning his sea- 
son with the 
Chica‘go 
Opera Asso- 
cation. He 
will be heard 
the opening 
night of the 
season in 
Chicago n 
M a rinuzzi s 
opera “Jac- 
querie” whic 
will have its 
American 
premiere 
that time. 
Mr. Galeffi created the baritone role |" 
the original performance in Rome, and 
Edward Johnston who will also be hear’ 
in Chicago, was another member of th 
original cast. The soprano role will » 
taken by Yvonne Gall, 


Another prominent star to arrive, W: 
Mary Garden who came on the Maur 
tania on Oct. 23. Miss Garden will mak 
her first appearance with the Chicag 
Opera Association on New Year’s Ev 
in “Aphrodite” which was given by t! 
organization in New York last season bu 
has not yet been heard in the compan) 
home city. Gino Marinuzzi, conduct 
of the Chicago organization, came on t! 
Palasciano on Oct. 24, and went direct 
to Chicago to conduct the rehearsals | 
“Jacquerie.” Mme. Gina Amoros 
Marinuzzi, the conductor’s wife, who is 
prominent pianist, will be heard fr 
quently in concert. 


Carlo Galeffi, 


Baritone 


The accompaniments of 
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DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to introduce to you, on his 
return from Europe, Signor Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, formerly of the Scala in Milan 
and at present renowned director and 
general manager of the Metropolitan, 
which he has made the leading opera 
house of the world. Behind him, as he 
comes in, is a shadow, which presently 
condenses into the shape of Monsieur 
Billigard, his genial press agent, who 
is not a camouflaged Frenchman but an 
Irishman, which is proven by _ the 
brillianey of his articles, his good nature, 
and his occasional fits of bad temper. 

One might allude to Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza as “His Serene Highness” for 
‘serene’ he is at the beginning of the 
season, just when he has come from 
basking at Lido on the shores of the 
Adriatic and before he has come up 
against the trials and tribulations of his 
duties in New York. He does not look 
his age and he is all smiles. But it 
won’t be long before he will put on that 
wonderful mask that he can wear, and 
when he will be in the midst of his 
happy family with inward prayers for 
“Pace, mio Dio, pace.’ Then he will be 
ina land and in a life where there is 
neither peace nor rest for the weary. 


Few people know that Gatti-Casazza 
is to-day one of the best informed men 
with regard to everything that relates 
to costumes, armor, heraldry—naturally 
of the Latin race, and even of the 
Teutons. If you could get at him, as 

Zole sometimes can if he feels he can 
trust himself with you, you would learn 
that his pride is that he virtually rose 
from the ranks in the way of manage- 
ment. I mean by that that he has been 
through every phase of it. As he says 
himself, there was a time when he had 
0 sit anxiously and figure whether the 
income would allow him another mem- 
ver in the orchestra or to paint a new 
sene. And it is through these experi- 
ences, these trials, the education and 
*xperience of a long and varied career 
that he has come, and so naturally he is 
lisposed to question the title of man- 
4ger or impresario when it is applied to 
someone who is such by the grace of 
vod and the checks of a multi-million- 
ire, 

At the present moment Gatti seems 
‘ncerned with having the public realize 
that while the prices of everything have 
fone up, whether necessities or luxuries, 
the prices of the greatest luxury of all, 
‘pera, so far as the Metropolitan is con- 
ttrned, have not been increased except 
‘0a small extent, and then not to regu- 
lar subseribers. And he will tell you 
‘at in France the prices of opera have 
tebled and that in his own native town 
f Ferrara the prices have jumped from 
‘lire to 40. And at the Scala in Milan, 
Vhere formerly an orchestra chair used 
be 10 lire, it is now 50. When it was 
‘Uggested to him that prices should be 
'ulsed at the Metropolitan, in view of 
‘ne ereatly increased demands of the 
chestra and of many of the artists, 

® greatly increased expense of scenery 
ma all the accessories, he frankly stated 
tat he did not think the public would 
sand it. For, said he, according to the 
Wealth, the size of the population of 
:¢W York, it should be able to support 
‘Ur opera houses. And yet the experi- 


ence of Hammerstein and others has 
shown that it will not support two. 

When his attention was called to the 
fact that the season of the San Carlo 
people had been very successful, and that 
Gallo the manager was reputed to have 
cleared between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars, he seemed to think that that was 
a good deal due to the fact that the 
performances were given at the opening 
of the season for a few weeks, when the 
public was naturally hungry for amuse- 
ment, but that while the San Carlo Com- 
pany had been successful, that did not 
imply that it could exist in New York 
as a permanent institution for a whole 
season. 

And then we went into a discussion as 
to conditions in Italy, which as on a 
former visit, on his return from Europe, 
the maestro did not think were properly 
understood in this country. He laid 
great stress on the solidity of the Italian 
people, that while they were perhaps ex- 
citable, at the same time they possessed 
a good deal of sound common sense, were 
inclined to be conservative, and perhaps 
they would surprise the world by leading 
in the line of progress in the general 
period of reconstruction that is going on, 
as in times past, going back to antiquity, 
they gave us the greatest art and have 
given us law, for we are founded on the 
English law, and the English law is 


. founded on the Roman law, and there 


you are. 

One of the delights of an interview 
with the maestro is afforded by his 
strenuous though patient efforts to 
understand the French language as it is 
spoken by his genial press agent, 
Monsieur Billigard. 

* * * 

The début of the young Hungarian 
pianist, Ervin Nyredghazi, has caused 
considerable excitement. Opinions about 
his precise place appear to differ. One 
musician who heard-him told me that he 
was the loudest pianist he had ever 
heard, and it seemed as if Carnegie Hall 
was too small for him. Another said he 
was unquestionably a genius but in the 
raw. A third told me that he was a 
freak and reminded him of Leo Ornstein 
gone wrong, while a fourth informed me 
that he thought he was unquestionably a 
very great talent and if not a genius, 
mighty close to it. 

One thing is certain. According to his 
own admission, Nyredghazi has dis- 
turbed the equilbrium of the Dean, to 
wit, one H. E. Krehbiel, the veteran 
music reporter of the New York Tribune, 
who opens his review by stating that he 
does not like to be knocked on the head 
before he has had time to draw a judi- 
cious breath, every time a new musical 
performer comes to us across the seas. 
The “Dean” says that he had been 
bidden to come to Carnegie Hall to listen 
to a genius, a genius with such an amaz- 
ing musical and intellectual outfit that a 
professor of psychology of Budapest was 
moved to make a bookful of study of 
him. However, in the Dean’s opinion, 
the young Hungarian is a pianist of 
marvelously fine technical acquirements 
and undoubted gifts, but so obsessed 
with individualism that its manifestation 
generally stands in the way of enjoy- 
ment of his music. 

Yet, is it not individualism which dis- 
tinguishes all the great ones, one from 
another—their individualism not only in 
viewpoint but in interpretation, tone 
coloring, phrasing, and also in their per- 
sonality, in its appeal to the public? 
Can you imagine any greater individual 
differences than those that exist, for 
instance, between Paderewski, the late 
Rafael Joseffy, Hofmann, Bauer, Rosen- 
thal, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, to men- 
tion but a few? 

At any rate, the new pianist seems to 
have stirred up a great deal of contro- 
versy among the critical, and if he has 
done nothing more than make the Dean 
admit that his equilibrium has been dis- 
turbed (which is probably the first time 
that it ever has been) he has accom- 
plished much. For you know, it is gen- 
erally understood that the veteran critic 
of the Tribune carries with him what is 
commonly called a_ stabilizer, so that 
under all conditions he can maintain the 
dignity which should accompany the 
progress through time of “the Dean of 
our musical critics.” 

* * * 

Writing of the critics suggests to me 
that one of them came to me showing a 
distinct disposition to tear his hair, of 
which he has not too much. 

“Good heavens!” said he. “I have had 
to listen to no less than six piano recitals 
in a little over two days, and I think I 
am evincing a tendency to get ‘nutty.’” 

Then he spoke about the exceeding 
number of mediocre débuts that have 
been made at Aeolian Hall already this 
season and how easily a transient spec- 
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Ernest Knoch, Who Was the First to Conduct a Complete Performance of “Lohen- 
grin” in America Since the War—Now Touring with the San Carlo Opera 


Company 





tator may be misled. Owing to each 
débutant having friends and a clever 
manager, everything appears to go well. 
The flowers are packed in the lobby, 
under the special protection of the usher- 
in-chief, who is greatly concerned to 
know whether they shall be presented 
to the budding artist toward the end of 
the performance, or in between the first 
and second parts. And then the transient 
visitor will note that certain pieces are 
encored, and at the end of the perform- 
ance the manager will be enthusiastic 
and some people will crowd to the foot- 
lights and demand more encores, and the 
general impression will be that a great 
success has been won, which, however, 
does not find reflection in the notices in 
the press next morning, nor does it find 
reflection in any disposition on the part 
of the manager or manageress who en- 
gineered the affair, to put that particular 
débutant on the regular list for engage- 
ments. And yet it has cost a pot of 
money, which somebody, of course, has 
to pay for, for the house may be filled 
and the receipts not amount to $25. 

Still, the critic has to go there. And 
there you are up against a very serious 
problem in the situation. On the one 
hand you have the young people who are 
anxious of fame, which they hope to ob- 
tain by a frontal attack on the New York 
public and press, believing that the critics 
should come fresh and unbiased to their 
entertainment, rev'ew them on the merits, 
but also kindly. Then you have the poor 
harassed critics, most of them underpaid 
and overworked, getting more tired and 
blasé all the time, and so perhaps in- 
clined sometimes to pass over a worthy 
talent or send some assistant to review 
a performance, the notice of which, if 
adverse, might perhaps interrupt a 
career, perhaps even mar it. It is not a 
question easy to decide, and it certainly 
is a problem unsolved under the require- 
ments, of which I have often written, 
of the daily papers, which expect a critic 
to be in several places at the same time 
and have all his notices in by 11 p. m., 
in time for the early morning edition, 
which must catch certain trains and cer- 
tain mails. 

While it is true that some débutants 
were scarcely justified by their talent 
and experience in making the attempt 
they did, at the same time let us not 
judge harshly, especially the singers. I 
think it was Albert Spalding, the violin- 
ist, who admitted that whenever he came 
on the stage, especially in a cify where 
he had not played before, his throat be- 
came dry, that if he were a singer he 
did not think he could make a sound, and 
that he wondered how the singers man- 
aged to do it. He said, further, that 
here is where he thought the pianists 
and the violinists had the advantage, for 


never mind how dry their throats might 
be with anxiety and nervousness, they 
still could get their fingers to work, 
whereas the poor singer had no such 
opportunity. 

* * * 

Charles L. Wagner, the manager of 
John McCormack and other notable art- 
ists, writes me that as I like material 
at first hand, he encloses an excerpt from 
the Adelaide Register of Sept. 11, 1920. 
In doing this, he also informs me that 
John McCormack did twenty-two concerts 
in Australia to enormous audiences. 

The article in the Register refers to 
the reason why McCormack cancelled 
his last concerts in Adelaide. You may 
recall that there was trouble owing to 
what was claimed to be McCormack’s 
omission to put “God Save the King” on 
his program, which aroused the ire of a 
certain part of his audience, which acted 
in an unseemly manner and considered 
that it was a “%eflection on their Royal 
Master, which was all the more obnoxious 
to them because they concluded that Mc- 
Cormack must be a Sinn Feiner and if 
not, anyway he was an Irishman. Now 
it seems, according to the Register, that 
what happened was this: that after his 
performance part of the audience rose 
and sang “God Save the King” and made 
a demonstration which was led by a man 
in the gallery. It seems too that Mc- 
Cormack did sing the anthem in Mel- 
bourne, when the State Governor was 
present, but strange to say, he received 
a large number of disagreeable letters, 
for daring to “insult the national song,” 
while others complained that his singing 
of “God Save the King” had added to the 
outrages on Ireland. Thus poor John 
was up against it. He was damned for 
singing the national anthem and damned 
for not singing it. In a statement given 
out to the press, McCormack said that 
there seemed to be some antagonism to 
him on account of his American citizen- 
ship and so some persons, in spite of the 
general ovation which had been accorded 
him, had determined to make his stay as 
miserable as possible. McCormack added 
that if it is any satisfaction to his 
enemies, who had desired to wound him 
deeply, they can have the knowledge that 
they succeeded beyond their wildest 
hopes. 

However, the tour was a. 
spite of everything, and Jol n 
creased his ability to buy j y for 
his wife. 

ak *# a 

James W. H. Althouse, writing from 
Philadelphia, tells me that the fact that 
I found “meat” in the recent interview 
with Stokowski in the Philadelphia 
Ledger is that when he has nothing to 





[Continued on page 8] 
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say Stokowski never talks. This is cer- 
tainly a reflection upon some musicians 
and particularly certain prima donnas, 
who, like the parrot in the story, are ac- 
customed to bring trouble upon them- 
selves by taiking too much. At the same 
time, there are occasions when a serious 
expression of opinion by a man as emi- 
nent as Stokowski is not only timely but 
constructive and valuable. 

If we could get some expression of 
opinion, correctiy reported, of course, 
from certain of the most distinguished of 
our musicians, conductors, composers, 
with regard to many matters of interest 
to music lovers, it would be a good thing. 
Musical criticism does not receive the 
attention it should, one reason being, as 
I have often told you, that it is written 
in a hurry. Another is that it is written 
on stereotyped lines, is in a rut, and so 
has long ceased to interest the general 
public. You’d be surprised to know, 
among the mass of readers of our daily 
papers, how very few read the criticisms 
of the regular critics, that is, outside 
those who are concerned in the matter 
for business reasons. 

* * * 


Anne McDonough is the name of a 
woman greatly respected in Philadelphia 
as the director of public sight singing 
classes. She has recently affiliated her- 
self with the local Republican Women’s 
Committee. However, Miss McDonough 
looks further than the possibilities of 
community singing as an aid to arouse 
enthusiasm for the Republican candi- 
dates. According to an interview in the 
Ledger, Miss McDonough has strong 
hopes for a Civic Music League to edu- 
cate the mass of the people along musica] 
lines. 

It is surely interesting as a sign of the 
times that through this eminent propa- 
gandist and others, music is coming to 
be considered more and more as a power- 
ful influence even in politics. Pittsburgh 
is given as a leading city, which is work- 
ing on this line. The result is that, ac- 
cording to Miss Donough, Philadelphia’s 
p-litical meetings will echo with the 
strains of all the popular song hits with 


new sets of words applied to them, re- 


ferring to the Presidential campaign. 


For example, there will be: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Zip, Zip, Zip, 
With your ballot just as long as mine, 
Good morning, Mrs. Zip, Zip, Zip, 
You’re surely voting fine.” 

“Coxy Doodle” will be another favor- 
ite and the new position of women in 
politics will again be demonstrated in 
the new version of 
“Pack up your troubles in your old kit 

bag 

And smile, smile, smile.” 

which now will go: 
“Pack your powder puff in your small 
hand bag 

And vote, girls, vote.” 

In reply to those who might suggest 
that there is not much poetic fancy in 
this effort to help the cause of the Re- 
publicans in the next election with such 
songs as those that I have quoted, at 
the same time it is at least a step in the 
right direction, for it shows not alone 
that political enthusiasm may be aroused 
with popular music, but the power of 
music in everything in human life, which 
is one of the things for which your 
Editor has again and again contended. 
And let us not forget that the man or 
woman who hears a rollicking chorus, 
maybe of a more or less banal or even 
vulgar song, at a political meeting, is 
unconsciously drawn to music and pres- 
ently may move up a step and be in- 
clined to pay to hear something better. 

* * * 


What’s this? What’s this? 

“Beer in Germany is so poor and the 
people so poverty stricken they do not 
drink it. Beer in France is much better 
and the French people are drinking much 
more beer than they ever did in the old 
days. In Germany the stage people are 
too poor to pay for tights and so the 
choruses are barefooted and barelegged. 
But with all that, it is almost impossible 
to get seats at the opera in Munich. The 
people buy them, though they go hungry. 
Food is scarce, and the children look 
wan and undernourished.” 

This is according to the declaration of 
Mme. Norma Lutge, well known in the 
musical world, on her recent return from 
the other side. It seems a sad thing to 
say, but if the truth were told, the con- 
ditions on the other side, even in con- 
servative England, are terrible beyond 
any power of conception on the part of 


us here, who have no greater worries 
than an endeavor to keep up with the 
increasing cost of living and getting coal. 
(By the bye, you who read this, have 
you got your winter coal yet?) 

And that thought suggests, when we 
read the truth about “the other side,” 
how foolish it is for any of our young 
people to be crazy to go over there to get 
‘‘musical atmosphere.” However, there 
are some of them still at it, because they 
cannot get the opportunity they should 
have in this country. Just met a lovely, 
wholesome girl, by the name of Muriel 
Boxton. She is going to Milan under the 
chaperonage of Leandro Campanari, the 
well known teacher. As she says, she 
won’t come back till she makes good. 
Now here we have an instance of a fine 
and talented American girl positively 
forced to go to Europe, even with the 
advantage of so distinguished a mentor 
as Campanari, because she thinks she 
cannot get the opportunity in this coun- 
try to make a début under conditions 
that make for success. 


That is only one thing where Europe is 
still ahead of us, in affording opportunity 
for débuts in opera, such as we have not 
yet developed in this country. However, 
it isnot necessary to go to Europe for a 
musical education, anyhow. That fact 
has finally gone home to the American 
people. 

* * * 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
which Mr. Kahn is the chairman of the 
Board of Directors, at a recent meeting 
added to the Board Frederick A. Juil- 
liard, a nephew of the late Augustus 
Juilliard, who by his will created the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation and so gave 
an opportunity for everybody in music, 
or interested in somebody else in music, 
to apply for part of the millions that 
were left, which at the present time is 
employing the energies of Dr. Noble, 
who has been designated as the unfor- 
tunate who has to dispense the money. 

Writing of Frederick Juilliard re- 
minds me that his uncle, whenever the 
story came out that the Metropolitan 
Opera House was to be moved to one 
or the other lacation uptown, stated that 
the rooted objection on the part of the 
directors to make any change was based 
upon the exceptional acoustic properties 
of the Metropolitan. And few realize 
what this means. 





Some years ago, when I was be 
shown over the Scala in Milan and giy., 
an opportunity to test its acoustic, wh ¢}, 
is simply wonderful, I was told that he 
same architect who had built the Sc il, 
had built another opera house elsewh.re 


on the same plans, with similar mater a), 


but it had not the acoustic of the Scala. 

One can build opera houses and auii- 
toriums, but the acoustic qualities «re 
still apparently a matter of good forti ne 
rather than the result of anything | ke 
an exact science in construction. 

The other new director at the Met. 
politan is Mr, Eastman, who is head of 
the great kodak business in Roches ‘er 
and also the main manufacturer of films 
for the movie people. Eastman is a 
man of great public spirit and has showy 
a worthy desire to further the cause of 
music. You know he is not only a genvcr-. 
ous patron of the arts, but he recen'ly 
gave the University of Rochester sonie- 
thing like $4,000,000 for a- school {or 
music. Mr. Eastman has a fine music 
room in his palatial residence in Roch»s. 
ter and maintains a string quartet. 


There is a story that W. J. Henderson, 
formerly of the Sun and now of the 
Herald, being reproached by a muliti- 
millionaire for something he had written, 
exclaimed: 

“Give me $100,000 and I will promise 
never to write another line on music!” 

Pay it! says your. 


t— 





Mabel Garrison Sings in Wellsville, N. Y. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 20 —Under 
the auspices of the Wellsville Music 
Club, Mabel Garrison, coloratura so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, was heard 
recently in recital at the Babcock Thea- 
ter. Miss Garrison’s singing was de- 
lightful throughout the recital and she 
was acclaimed with much applause, re- 
sponding with numerous encores. She 
was accompanied by George Siemonn, 
one of whose songs, “Baby” was among 
the most popular of thé encores. The 
next concert of the series will be given 
by the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety on Nov. 21. 








teristics of this artist. 


among the 
York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 17, 1920. 
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Hailed as New Violin Sensation at New York Début 


Brief Excerpts from New York Début Criticisms: 


“Josef Stopak proved to be a violinist of the first 
rank at his New York début yesterday in Carnegie 


“He played with a fire and a sweep that carried 
his performance above mere technique. He is a 
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“Stopak exhibited such a flawlessly perfect legato 
that the public held their breath many times in order 
not to disturb the tender flow of tone. 
intonation and elegant phrasing are further charac- 
Yesterday he came without 
doubt to the very forefront as the “sweet singer” 
violinists.”—Maurice Halperson, 


Splendid 


New 


Young and modest in demeanor, but despite 
his youth dignified and serious, he combines in a 
remarkable degree musical intelligence and taste 
with technical skill and assurance. 

_ The most conspicuous feature of Stopak’s playing 
is his cantilena—an exceptionally beautiful cantilena, 
though ‘distinguished less by volume of tone than 
by a mellow and sustained expressiveness that loses 
none of its penetrating intensity in the softest 
pianissimo, His intonation is impeccable, his stop- 
ping firm and exceedingly accurate; his bowing 
light, flexible, resilient, with never a suggestion of 
too much pressure from the fingers.”—Max Smith, 
New York American, Oct. 17, 1920. 


“He draws a light instead of a weighty bow 
across the strings, and thereby gets a very flexible 
and lovely tone from his fiddle. There is a grateful 
and aptly authoritative intelligence for so young 
a man. He is altogether a distinctively interesting 
newcomer.”—New York Evening Journal, Oct. 18, 
1920. 


“There was mellowness and roundness in his tone. 
This new violinist rates far above ordinary.”—New 
York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 17, 1020. 


violinist who plays tensely and vitally. His tone is 
large and vibrant, and his rhythms move with a 
fine swing. He is interesting as well as clever.”— 
New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 17, 1920. 

“Mr. Stopak impressed with his poise, style and 
sound musical taste."—The New York World, 
Oct. 18, 1920. 


“His success with his large and discriminating 
audience, which included many violinists, was im- 
mediate and deserved, for his performance showed 
that in the mastery of his instrument he has gone 
far. His tone was firm, true to pitch and of an 
appealing quality. 

In some shorter pieces, including an andante of 
Mozart’s, Bach’s E Major prelude for violin alone, 
and in Kreisler’s arrangement of Tartini’s Varia- 
tions of a theme of Corelli, he displayed sentiment, 
admirable technique, phrasing and rhythm. In 
Vieuxtemps Fifth Concerto there was much finish 
and elegance of style. The player’s bowing was 
elastic.”"—New York Herald, Oct. 17, 1920. 

“His playing disclosed decidedly natural gifts, 
sound training and equally sound taste.”—H. E. 
Krehbiel, New York Tribune, Oct. 17, 1920. 


“Mr. Stopak’s tone was of fine quality. He played 
with much finish and repose a Mozart-Saint-Saéns 
andante, as well as the largo of Vivaldi’s classic, 
while a forceful and manly performance of the 
Tartini-Kreisler variations of a theme of Corelli 
was heartily applauded.,.—New York Times, Oct. 
17, 1920. 


HAENSEL @ JONES 





“Josef Stopak revealed fine talent in a recital. 


in Carnegie’ Hall Saturday afternoon. Vivaldi’s 
Concerto in A minor, as arranged by Nachez, he 
played very well indeed, and shorter pieces of a 
sustained character he delivered with beauty of 
tone, with feeling, and with fine taste.”—Pitts 
Sanborn, New York Globe, Oct. 18, 1920. 
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Audiences Applaud 
e Jean Barondess in 


Havana and Peru 








ler 


Jean Barondess as “Mimi” in “La 


ng Boheme” 





en LIMA, PERU, Oct. 20.—In the spring 
0- of this year, Jean Barondess, soprano, 


American Concert Stage. 






























was engaged by the Arango Opera Com- 
pany for a five weeks’ season in Havana. 
After the first few performances the en- 
gagement was extended to nine weeks, 
during which Miss Barondess sang lead- 
ing roles in “Aida,” “La Bohéme, ‘‘La 
Forza del Destino,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Il Trovatore,”’ and other 
operas. The Havana press was enthu- 
Siastic in its comments, and justly so, for 
Miss Barondess is an artist distinguished 
both as singer and as actress. It was 
during this engagement at Havana that 
Miss Barondess was engeged by Senor 
Bracale, who managed Caruso’s tour of 
Cuba, for a five weeks’ period in this 
city, where she is singing now and where 
she has met with her usual success. 
Here too her engagement has been ex- 
tended by four weeks. 

Miss Barondess attributes much of 
success to her only teacher, Lazar S. 
Samoiloff. That she is an apt pupil is 
clearly shown in a letter which she wrote 
to Mr. Samoiloff recently: “I was 
given a .new part to learn,” she 
writes, “that of Margherita in ‘Mefis- 
tofele.’ In one day I prepared an act, 
to the evident astonishment of the as- 
sistant conductor and the leading con- 
ductor, who said it was a pleasure to 
work with so musical an artist. The 
assistant conductor left me at my lesson 
to run down and tell Bracale something 
about me. Just what it was I don’t 
know, except that it must have been 
pleasant, for he came back all smiles.” 





Mme. Viafora Sings at Globe Concert 


The Globe’s Free Concert last week 
brought forward Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist; Max Gegna, ’cellist, and Mme. 
Gina Viafora, who sang with fine in- 
telligence and interpretation operatic 
arias which were associated with her 
career at the Metropolitan. A number 
of her pupils were in the audience and 
presented her with a huge bouquet of 
roses. Mme. Viafora’s accompanist was 
Umberto  Bimboni. Lazar Weiner 
played for Mr. Gegna. Charles D. Isaac- 
son was chairman, reading an install- 
ment of his novel, “The Music of David 
Minden.” As has been the case this fall, 
there were several hundred “standees.”’ 




















Hubbard Pupils 
Winning Honors 
Here and Abroad 











Arthur J. Hubbard, Boston Vocal 


Teacher 


BosTON, Oct. 10.—The vocal studios 
of Arthur J. Hubbard opened according 
to custom about the middle of September, 
and are already very busy. Mr. Hubbard 
has three assistant teachers this year: 
Vincent Hubbard, Caroline Hooker and 
Edith Bullard. 


Charles and Arthur Hackett continue 
to bring new honor to Mr. Hubbard, 
their teacher, while they are increasing 
their own prestige; and Roland Hayes, 
another Hubbard pupil, has been dis- 
tinguishing himself this summer in 
London where the reviewers appreciated 
his unique talent. Then there is Wads- 
worth Provandie, the Boston baritone, 
who is now having great success on 
tour with the Creatore Opera Company, 
singing Rigoletto, Amonasro, Escamillo 
and other roles. Cc. 


André Polah, Violinist, Heard in Aeolian 
Hall Recital 

The violinists are settling on New 
York this season like swarms of dev- 
astating locusts. To the appalling onset 
of violin recitals André Polah contrib- 
uted a modest share at Aeolian Hall 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 23. Mr. Polah is 
a young Belgian and has had Theodore 
Spiering for teacher. He played last week 
Mozart’s D Major concerto, the “Poéme” 
of Chausson and the usual assortment 
of titbits—played them sincerely, con- 
scientiously but without special evidences 
of a talent exceeding the respectable 
average. He draws a small but on the 
whole a pleasant tone and showed a 
creditable order of technique, especially 
in bowing. In Mozart he displayed: taste 
and some elements of style but parted 
too often from the pitch for these virtues 
greatly to count. He improved in the 
following number and grasped with more 
warmth the rhapsodic fervor of Chaus- 
son’s beautiful “Poéme.” An unaccom- 
panied study in C Major by Mr. Spiering 
was one of his later numbers. At least 
Mr. Polah’s playing is dignified and free 
from meretriciousness. Excellence, as 
usual, marked the accompaniments of 
Walter Golde. ae Pe 


Toscha Seidel Plays in Popular Priced 
Series at Lexington Theater 

_ Toscha Seidel was the artist appear- 
ing on the Lexington Theater Gala Con- 
cert Series Sunday night, Oct. 17, having 
been heard there in conjunction with 
Bauer some three weeks previously. Mr. 
Seidel chose Max Bruch’s Concerto in D 
Minor as his chief offering, which he 
played with great beauty of tone and 
finish of technique, infusing loftiness of 
sentiment into the opening Adagio. As 
an encore, he played the lately discovered 
gavotte of Beethoven, transcribed for 
violin by A. Walter Kramer, which 
proved to be the most enjoyable number 
of the evening. Tchaikovsky’s “Andante 
Cantabile,” Schubert-Kreisler’s Ballet 
Music from “Rosamunde,” and Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois” were played with 
grace and elegance, the popularity of the 
second, demanding a_ repetition. The 
concluding number on the printed pro- 
gram was Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fan- 
tasy. Harry Kaufman provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. Such worthy vio- 
lin playing as Mr. Seidel offered merited 
a much larger audience. H. C. 
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ASSOCIATION 


has brilliantly proven his ability to win the hearts of his concert audiences in the same mag- 
nificent manner which resulted in such tremendous success for him with the Century Opera 
Company, The Metropolitan Opera House and for the past three seasons with the Chicago 


Opera Association. He is not only a successful American Opera star; he is a Master of the 





Indianapolis Star 


The soloist for the occasion was Louis Kreid- 
ler, baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, 
a distinguished artist, who delighted the most 
critical members of the audience with a voice 
of rare charm and power. Baritone though he 
is, a tenor might well envy Mr. Kreidler his 
clear, beautiful head tones. His range is as 
unvarying in quality as it is wide, a smooth, 
round, easily produced tone for every section 
of his register. His breath control is beyond 
criticism. Like all the fundamental things, it 
is not noticed except for the fact that such 
true, strong, easy tones cannot be produced 
except they be supported by reserve of breath. 
A naturally opulent, fluent voice it must be, but, 
more than that, Mr. Kreidler has a command 
of it that insures success in more than one kind 
of singing. 


Chicago Daily Journal 


In Kreidler’s impersonation of the part there 
was singing of a magnificent kind, there was 
energy, there was domination of the stage 
whenever he appeared. His conception of the 
part was extremely good. 


Chicago, Illinois, Staats Zeitung 


The burden of the title roll was carried by 
Louis Kreidler, who dominated the stage, both 
as singer and actor. He possesses one of the 
finest voices the opera stage of today can boast, 
lacking only an Italian name, which the pub- 
lic looks upon as a great qualification. 


Nebraska State Journal 


Louis Kreidler, as Elijah, gave a powerful 
presentation of the role. His great voice rang 
out in authoritative tone and with beauty of 
accent. He sang with spirit, dramatically, and 
with fine finish. 


Bethlehem Times 


Exceedingly meritorious was the work of the 
bass soloist, Louis Kreidler, of the Century 
Opera Company, who is possessed of a voice 
powerful and resonant. His dramatic manner 
was well suited to the recitatives and arias 
that were his portion. 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








Famous American Baritone Who Is Entering on One of the Busiest Seasons in His Career 


LOUIS KREIDLE 


BARITONE—CHICAGO OPERA 
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HER LATEST 
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MANHATTAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Surpassed 
All Former 


Records 


AMERICAN 
TOUR 


Atlantic to 
Pacific and 
Return 











A Few Dates 
in March and April 
Still Available 


San Carlo Grand Opera 
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“Anna Pavlowa, still the greatest of dancing actresses and 
subtle pantomimists, was again the poetry of motion; a living 
melody, so complete still is her personal charm and so perfect her 
grace.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“But the best thing*to relate, after all, is that Anna Pavlowa 
is all that she ever was and perhaps even more, in spite of ad- 
vancing years. She gave a marvelous demonstration of how 
passion may be translated into movement throbbing with emo- 
tion, illuminated with sheer beauty of form and design.”—N. Y. 
American. 


“Both in the old and the new ballet Pavlowa revealed the su- 
preme beauty of her art. Surely no dancer has ever made motion 
so eloquent. She remains what she was when she was first seen 
here, incomparable, the essence of beauty and grace, the incar- 


nation of poetry in dancing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“She is all grace, and, with it, a grace cleanly light and in- 
spirational. More, perhaps, than any other dancer of our day, 
she is in and of the air.”—The Sun. 


“All her dances had names, but there are none that express 
elfin, eternally young Pavlowa. Mist and swansdown are light. 
So is the fluff from a milkweed pod. And Pavlowa is all of these 
and more.”—Evening Mail. 


“In the realm of music and dance there is nothing more de- 
lightful than the art of Anna Pavlowa. All of the exquisite 
charm of her earlier appearances a decade ago was present last 
night.”—Evening Telegram. 


“Many able exponents of her art have appeared in review. 


before tis since then, but none that is possessed of her superb 
technique, of her ineffable grace, of her infinite charm.’*—Even- 
ing World. 


“Today she remains the greatest classical dancer of our time. 
What other contemporary name could be mentioned on the same 
page with Pavlowa’s? And who shall tell in words the wonder 
of her dancing ?’—Evening Globe. 


“Mme. Pavlowa seemed to be her old self, as agile, as active 
and as graceful as when she leit. She can do everything other 
dancers can, and has, in addition, her own stock of dancing tricks 
that are denied cthers.”—Morning World. 


“Tn ‘Amarilla,’ too, it could be said that Pavlowa remains the 
greatest dancing actress in the world. Her famous dash like a 
retreating arrow across the stage drew instant applause as in 
the old days.”—N. Y. Times. 


“ , . and at last the Gypsy Queen, Pavlowa, vivid in dress 
and personality, entered . . danced her famous Swan. 
Should one say danced or floated? Light as the glittering wings 
of her costume, she glided and swayed, her arms a 
poem of motion.”—Evening Post. 


“ , . . she was a veritable sprite, a creature 
of fire and youth . . The stage was a bower 
of beauty and Pavlowa a delight.".—N. Y. Com- 
mercial. 


Management of 


FORTUNE GALLO 


Suite 1128-31 Aeolian Hall Bldg. 
Also Booking 


NEW YORK 


Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian Violinist 
American debut Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22 


Emma Trentini, in a New Comic Opera 


Bookings for Pavlowa and San Carle WEST OF THE Mississippi by the ELWYN CONCERT 
BUREAU, Portland, Ore. 
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How a Beautiful Southern Girl ‘Was 
Stricken Blind and Then Developed 
as a Talented Singer and Composer 





Florence Golson, Talented American Composer and Soprano 


F you were a pretty little girl of six 

years, with large, soulful brown eyes 
and golden hair, and you had been born 
and were living in a lovely Southern 
home, and all the beauty of the world 
was before you, and you had already 
shown that you had a deep appreciation 


for music, and you rejoiced in the sun- 
shine and the flowers, in the glorious 
scenery, and all the world seemed beauti- 


ful to you, and you were then to be sud- 
denly stricken blind— 

How would you feel? What would 
you do? What would become of you? 

These questions came to Florence Gol- 
son, who in a flash, through an accident, 
was deprived of her sight, and then was 
condemned to six years of suffering and 
the complete failure of the greatest 
medical skill to help her. But while she 
had been deprived of sight, the tragedy 


did not affect her soul, which expanded 
and gave to those who look upon her face 
to-day an expression beyond words to 
describe, gave to her a sympathy, a gen- 
tleness of manner, a nobility of character 
that few can aspire to. And then she 
developed wondrous talent as a musi- 
cian, as a composer, as a singer, so that 
the State of Alabama where she was born 
takes a worthy pride in her and in her 
ever-growing sucess. When but twelve, 
she was improvising songs and piano 
pieces and it was not long after that she 
began to compose seriously. 

At first she was educated by private 
tutors in the public schools of Wetumpka, 
Ala, to which town her parents had 
moved. She also received instruction in 
the Tennessee School for the Blind, at 
Nashville. She began her musical edu- 
cation under teachers in her own city 
and then went for two years with the 
Eilenbergs of Montgomery; then spent 
two years in study of the piano, organ, 
voice and theory in Nashville, Tenn. 
Later she attended the Woman’s College 
of Montgomery, Ala., studying theory 
and composition under Prof. Alexander 
Findlay, continued her education at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, tak- 
ing vocal instruction ‘under Dr. Fery 
Lulek, now of New York, and with Dan 
Beddoe, also studying composition under 
Ralph Lyford and Dr. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, upon whose shoulders the mantle 
of MacDowell is believed by many to 
have fallen. 

Her work at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory was so artistic and of such merit 
that she was awarded a_ scholarship. 
She graduated this June and at the same 
time received the honor of a diploma in 
composition, one of the few of the kind 
ever granted by this renowned institu- 
tion. 


Already she has won the notice of 
serious musicians and critics as a com- 
poser. Her first song, “The Bird with 
the Broken Wing,” was published by the 
John Church Co. in the spring of last 
year. It has been so well received that 
a number of edit‘ons have already been 
printed. Unusual with composers, the 
lady has a beautiful high soprano voice 
of great range and sweetness. The 
words of the song were written by Will 
Allen Dromgoole, a well known Nashville 
writer whose poems are read throughout 
the country. 


Miss Golson’s “A Spring Symphony,” 
a cantata for women’s voices with so- 
prano solo, in manuscript; won the $100 
prize offered for the best chorus for 
women’s voices by the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at their annual conven- 
tion in Oxford, Ohio, in June of this 
year. Her competitors were older musi- 
cians, men and teachers of note. 

She has also shown considerable skill 
in a number of pieces for the pianoforte. 
This year the John Church Co. brought 
out another of her songs, ““A Message,” 
an exquisite bit of poetry and music, 
while the Willis Publishing Co. of Cin- 
cinnati has just brought out her “Lit- 
tle Boy Blue.” Her latest and most 
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afternoon saw _ the 


pretentious work, which won the prize 
at the Ohio convention, has just been ac- 
cepted for publication by the John 
Church Co. 

And thus this young Southern gi?l, 
with her sweet eager face and the glor- 
ious brown eyes that look at you but see 
nothing, with the sweet and mobile 
mouth, with the modest retiring manner, 
the low sympathetic voice, seems destined 
to be one of the most noted of our young 
American composers. Perhaps her very 
affliction has helped her see things with 
her soul, which might have been denied 
her otherwise. So she lives in the great 
world of spirit, and if all the beauties 
of the teeming life about her, all the ef. 
fects of color, and charm, and beauty are 
denied her, it is as she once said herself: 

“IT have so much to remember, for I 
was blessed in this, that my affliction 
did not come to me at my a 

es 2 





San Francisco Symphony Begins Its 
Regular Concert Series 


Oct. 16.—Friday 
Curran Theater 
crowded with the regular Symphony 
patrons who had anxiously awaited the 
opening of the season. The first num- 
ber was Beethoven’s “Eroica’” Symphony 
and at its close Alfred Hertz was given 
an ovation. He was recalled again and 
again, while the stage was heaped with 
flowers and the orchestra rose to ex- 
press its gratification. “Don Juan,” by 
Richard Strauss, and “Italia,” a new 
work by Casella, completed the program, 
which was repeated to a capacity audi- 
ence on Sunday afternoon. E. M. B. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 





Augusta Cottlow Opens Concert Series 
at Defiance, Ohio 


DEFIANCE, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The De- 
fiance College Artist Series opened bril- 
liantly Oct. 11, with a recital by Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist. Miss Cottlow’s play- 
ing is that of the finished artist. It is 
characterized not only by breadth and 
vigor, but by exquisite imagination, and 
is backed by a fine intelligence. To this 
she adds a gracious and unassuming 
manner which captivates. 
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cNew Compositions for 
the Piano bY 


Rudolph Ganz 


Symphonic Variations on a 
Theme by Brahms 
Two Concert Pieces 
Adajietto 
Scherzino 
Three Little Piano Pieces 


“* Mosquito” 
“In the Mountains” 
** Dance”’ 


Ballet Music from Schubert's 


**Rosamunde” 
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AGAIN DISCLOSES 


VOCAL CHARM AND ART 


AT HER SECOND 


NEW YORK RECITAL, OCTOBER 187 


“Miss Ottilie Schillig, who made an extremely fa- 
vorable impression at her song recital a year ago 
in Aeolian Hall, confirmed and deepened that im- 
pression by her appearance there yesterday. She 
is an American singer who has received her training 
in this city. She showed, as she did at her previous 
recital, a soprano voice of peculiarly sympathetic 
timbre, of remarkable power and a wide range of 
expression and emotional accent. It is less developed 
in the lower portion; but the middle and upper 
ranges have a power and fullness, a vibrancy and 
searching quality that are put at the service of a 
really musical intelligence. 

“Miss Schillig disclosed yesterday an advance in 
most of these things, and showed that the promise 
of last year is on the way to fulfillment. In one 
respect she gave her admirers cause for some un- 
easiness: and that was her evident predilection for 
a prodigal use of the power and sonority with which 


her voice is gifted; a prodigality that sometimes’ 


verged upon undue forcing ; sometimes but not often. 

“Her singing of three arias by Gluck showed an 
intelligent appreciation of their style, a feeling for 
the broad melodic curve, for repose and legato, and 
in ‘Divintes du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ she made a 
real approximation to the grand manner in which 
this music should be sung, and which is not a com- 
mon possession of singers of the present day. 

“There was the same largeness of style in her 
performance of the aria of the archangel from Cesar 
Franck’s ‘Redemption,’ not one of his most inter- 
esting achievements, and an abundance of character- 
istic spirit and expression in French songs by Rhene, 
3aton, Laparra, Saint-Saéns and Fourdrain. It can- 
not be said that Bertha Koopman’s settings of three 
love songs by Tagore are in themselves of profound 
musical interest, but Miss Schillig sang them with a 
warmth and conviction that seemed to give them an 
enhanced value. She did nothing finer than Brahms’s 
song ‘Eternal Love,’ a song that made other modern 
lyrics on the program shrink and shrivel to minor 
proportions. She put into it a superb eloquence, a 
tine feeling for its proportions and contrasts, a poign- 
ant climax.”—N. Y. Times, Oct. 19, 1920. 


“Among the remembered surprises of last season 
was the début of a young soprano, Ottilie Schillig, 
who shone so suddenly out of a month of mediocrity. 
It was fair, therefore, to indulge in anticipations 
when the news began traveling of Miss Schillig’s 


‘return. .Which she did in Aeolian Hall yesterday. 


Returned all grown up and become an artist of 
promises splendidly fulfilled. 

“The things which sketched Miss Schillig’s last 
year’s singing were her delicacy, her archness, her 
subtlety—and those who heard her then foresaw in 
her another Povla Frisch, a singing Povla Frisch! 
Sut yesterday, instead, the new recital placed there 
a new example of the singer. Not a greater one 
necessarily, but a more emphatic, dramatic, broadly 
emotional. 

“An opening group of Gluck she sang with vital 
charm, and her succeeding group of French songs 
was warm, big and charmed with personality. When 
she came to a trio of Tagore love songs by Bertha 
Koopman it was interesting to speculate on how much 


this personality of hers accounted for the seeming 


passion and effectiveness of the music. Brahms she 
sang in English, and Sinding, too; and it was an 
English clearly, aestheticaliy beautiful. In all she 
sang there was a need of tonal roundness still to be 
consummated; yet in all a proof of warmth and 
largeness already gained and added to the taste and 
poetic instinct of her interpretations.”—N. Y. Sun, 
Oct. 19, 1920. 


“When Ottilie Schillig made her début in a song 
recital last séason, the exceptional beauty of her 
voice and her unusual talent won immediate recogni- 
tion. She was still a beginner, however, reaching out 
courageously, but somewhat prematurely, for ideals 
still beyond her range. Yesterday afternoon this 
young soprano presented herself as a real artist, and 
one of the most promising interpreters of song now 
before the public. 

“True enough, there were times, even on this occa- 
sion, when Miss Schillig shouldered too heavy a 
burden for her youthful shoulders. This was the 
case, for instance, in Rachmaninoff’s ‘We Two To- 
gether,’ for which she lacked the necessary reserve 
of vocal power and emotional abandonment. 

“But she was an artist through and through—an 
artist of intelligence, of deep feeling, of fine sensi- 
bilities—in a cycle of three songs to words by Tagore, 
by Bertha Koopman, in Brahms’s ‘Eternal Love,’ 
offered in a surprisingly satisfying English transla- 
tion by her teacher, Amelia V. Ende; in César 
Franck’s ‘Ici Bas’ and Sinding’s ‘Mother of Mercies.’ ” 
—N, Y. American, Oct. 19, 1920. 


“One of the most artistic recitals of the early sea- 

son was that of Ottilie Schillig, who was heard yes- 
terday in Aeolian Hall with every appearance of 
interest and appreciation by a good-sized audience. 
She appeared here last season and made a favorable 
impression, but she has improved; there was a 
sureness and a conviction in her manner that gave 
evidence of a wider experience and a more mature 
art. 
“Miss Schillig has a voice that fits well with songs 
of noble, sweeping nature. She is not for frivolous 
or trivial things. 
ness to her singing to give the variety which a well- 
balanced program demands. 

“But so well does she sing dramatic songs and 
works of a stately character that her lack of varied 


expression can easily be forgiven. Gluck’s ‘Divinités ° 


du Styx,’ the air of the Archangel from Cesar 
Franck’s ‘Redemption,’ and three poems by Tagore 
set to music by Bertha Koopman were presented ex- 
tremely effectively. There was a note of sincerity 
in everything she sang. She makes her songs ex- 
pressive. She utters her words clearly and tensely. 
She is not the sort of singer that is always looking 
for the right tone color. She changes her tone very 
little, but it is so well under control that she can 
emphasize her words as she pleases. Miss Schillig’s 
program was varied and unhackneyed. She is a 
singer who will appeal to the musical and careful 
listener.”’—N. Y. Evening Telegram, Oct. 19, 1920. 


“Miss Ottilie Schillig, a young Southern soprano, 
who sang here last season and won unusual favor, 


In fact, there is not enough light-. 
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gave a song recital with Coenraad Bos at the piano 
yesterday. In a tasteful list of airs and songs which 
contained novelty and variety, Miss Schillig again 
showed uncommon gifts as a singer. That she has 


progressed as a song interpreter was also evident. 
Her beautiful voice she used with freedom of tone 
emission, while intelligence and poetic imagination 
united in her conceptions of the texts. Her high 
tones sometimes lost their color through forcing and 
her lower ones were not always clear; but her nuance 
was generally of wide range and her splendid dra- 
matic instincts unerring. Some numbers to be re- 
membered as especially well sung were Gluck’s aria 
‘Divinités du Styx’; Rhene-Baton’s ‘Lune de Cuivre,’ 
Koopman’s cycle of ‘Love Songs’ with poems by 
Tagore, the ‘Eternal Love’ of Brahms, and Cui’s 
‘Ici Bas.’”—N. Y. Herald, Oct. 19, 1920. 


Ottilie Schillig is a concert singer who made her 
début here last year and proved to be one of the 
very few of the all but innumerable of her com- 
panions out of the unknown to offer consideration 


of a genuine talent. Yesterday she came forward 
again at Aeolian Hall, now unmistakably an indi- 
viduality authoritatively questing after the sincerest 
revelation of her art. This was more immediately 
plain in the pioneering but sound and fine taste ex- 
hibited in the choice of most of her songs. It was 
quite as patent in the way she sang them. 

“Miss Schillig is now indeed by way of becoming 
a lieder singer to arouse favorable comparison with 
some of the best of the imported variety. She passed 
through a dozen moods in her songs yesterday, and 
all of them were successfully impressed on her audi- 
ence. Each was rounded out with fine intelligence, 
filled with a sensitive feeling for its expressive needs. 
While this feeling never rose to the point ofan im- 
passioned ecstasy, such as is demanded by a song like 
Brahms’s ‘Eternal Love,’ nevertheless there was suf- 
ficient of passionate urge to achieve an eloquent, a 
moving quality of delivery. Add, to this that Miss 
Schillig always sings—does not gasp or lisp out her 
tones, but lets them flow from her throat with their 
natural beauty unimpaired and holding flexibility, 
vigor and color. Altogether it was an afternoon in 
clear-cut relief against the drab plastron of less 
than mediocrity already widely spread over the sea- 
son’s background.”—N, Y. Evening Journal, Oct. 10, 
1920. 


“In an Aeolian Hall matinee, Ottilie Schillig, so- 
prano, furnished additional evidence that she is a 
young singer to be reckoned with. It will be re- 
membered that she came last year quite unheralded 
and by the charm of her singing wrote herself down 
the most promising of the season’s crop. Yesterday 
she disclosed herself a far maturer artist. Apart 
from her natural gifts, which are many, Miss Schillig 
has the true stamp of the interpretative artist; she 
invests every song with those qualities of style and 
manner that give point to its individuality and char- 
acter to its value as art. Her program ranged from 
airs by Gluck to contemporary songs by Reddick, 
Versai, Curran, Hummel and Fourdrain. Coenraad 
Bos provided some more of his extraordinarily 
sympathetic accompaniments.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 
19, 1920. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Fanning Visits Grave of One 
Diva and Daughter of Another 








co ante encten n 








Singer Sees Great Prima 
Donna’s_ Resting-place in 
Pére Lachaise, Paris—Mrs. 
Raymond Maude Shows 
Him Diary of Her Mother, 
Jenny Lind—To Sing Mrs. 
Maude’s Setting of “Mother 
0’ Mine” This Season 


Fyne Oct. 8.—Patti’s death last 
year brought out a store of anec- 
dotes, some of such ancient vintage as 


to seem fresh; and Jenny Lind’s cente- 
nary, celebrated in America on Oct. 6, 
has pitted tales of Jenny against those 
of Adelina. Cecil Fanning, whose Euro- 
pean summer has given him opportuni- 
ty to renew his London triumphs, has 
some contributions of his own to make to 
the stories. 

“There is nothing,’ Mr. Fanning be- 
lieves, “more, stimulating to the average 
man’s imagination than a super-woman 
—an historical queen, a great saint or 
a famous courtesan; a celebrated actress, 
or a widely known prima donna; and 


doubtless the prima donna arouses his 
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Cecil Fanning, the Distinguished Bari- 
tone, in Brittany on His Vacation This 
Summer 


sharpest curiosity. The reason is that 
prima donne of the caliber of Patti and 
Jenny Lind aren’t born much oftener 
than every third generation. Jenny Lind 
and Patti might have been rivals and so 
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my teaching!” 
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Your Individuality! 


THAT INTANGIBLE THING called INDI- 
VIDUALITY is your God-given gift. 


in your teaching, and let nothing come be- 
tween you and your resolution to do so. 


There is grave danger of a teacher's spending the 
best there is in him teaching the scientific and tech- 
nical side of music, to the exclusion of the artistic 
side which brings out the individuality of both 


Devote your efforts—your personality—your very 
self—to developing your pupil's artistic appreci- 
You with your individuality—you who un- 
derstand your pupil's individuality — develop his 
consciousness of the artistic appeal of music. 


As for the scientific side, let the PROGRESSIVE 
The PROGRESSIVE SERIES is 


as flexible as the mind of the teacher. 


It formulates in a clear, orderly man- 
ner, the plan you have always used in giving your 
pupils the necessary knowledge of musical theory. 


How many times have you said to yourself: ‘“‘If I 
only had some assistance in the scientific side of 
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have somewhat canceled each other’s 
effect if the former had drawn out her 
farewells to the same length as the lat- 
ter did. Few persons alive to-day re- 
member the singing of the Swedish 
nightingale, for she retired from public 
life at the age of fifty. Even I, however, 
have heard Patti. That was twelve or 
thirteen years ago, and I was able to get 
at least an idea of the beauty which her 
middle voice must have had when she 
was in her prime. 

“This summer I saw a little notice in 
a London newspaper to the effect that 
Baron Cedarstrom, Mme. Patti’s hus- 
band, had taken her body to Paris for 
burial in Pére Lachaise Cemetery, in ac- 
cordance with her wish. When I went 
to Paris in August I visited the cemetery 
to look for her grave. Pére Lachaise is 
a plot of 110 acres, dedicated in 1804, 
and consequently has very few desirable 
places left for new graves. I hated to 
think that the great Patti might be bur- 
ied in some little corner difficult to find, 
but my fears were groundless. As one 
enters the main gate of Pére Lachaise 
one finds a wide roadway leading to the 
Monument des Morts, the general monu- 
ment erected in memory of all the dead 
who rest there. Directly above, on a 
hill, is the chapel. From the main road 
cement paths branch out, with rows of 
imposing tombs, among them those of 
Chopin and Rossini. Half way up the 
path to the right of the chapel is the 
grave of Adelina Patti. As yet it is 
only temporarily arranged. A large slab 
of slate, about four feet wide by six feet 
long, and several inches thick; marks it; 
in letters about four inches high this 
slab bears her name, ‘Adelina Patti.’ A 
little unpainted wooden rack holds a few 
flowers at the foot of the grave. 


Jenny Lind’s Charities 


“While Patti was almost as celebrated 
as a money-maker as she was as an artist, 
little or nothing has been heard of her 
giving to charities. Jenny Lind had a 
well-developed reputation in this direc- 
tion. Her charities amounted to much 
more than her personal holdings. While 
she was in America she devoted the pro- 
ceeds of every tenth concert to charitable 
causes; and among the many good deeds 
to her credit was the establishment of 
the Mendelssohn Prize, of ‘which Sir: Ar- 
thur Sullivan was the first beneficiary. 
The prize, which is still offered, can now 
be used for study in France, Italy or 
elsewhere, as well as in Leipzig, as origi- 
nally arranged. 

“Jenny Lind’s daughter, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Maude, is living quietly in London. 
Mr. Turpin, the pianist associated with 
me, and I have known her for several 
years. One afternoon last week I had 
tea with her. Like many another Lon- 
doner, Mrs. Maude is moving into new 
quarters, for rent profiteering is ram- 
pant here as well as in America. Pre- 


paratory to breaking up her old home, 
Mrs. Maude had been sorting her mother’s 
papers, and she showed me many sou- 
venirs of great interest. Among them 
was a little book, half-diary, half-ledger, 
which Jenny Lind kept for years. Writ- 
ten in a bold hand in Swedish, it began 
long before the American tour of 1849- 
50. Before leaving for America there 
was a final appearance in opera, ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment,’ and after the 
entry recording this appeared many ex- 
clamation points, a word of thankful joy, 
and then, ‘My last performance!’ 


Seven Concerts in Ten Days 


“There followed a record of every date 
in America, among them seven concerts 
in Cincinnati within ten days. Every 
tenth concert was checked off to mark 
its dedication to charity. 

“Over the teacups, Mrs. Maude told 
me of her love for California, which she 
once visited. 

“*An extraordinary thing happened 
when I was taking the seventeen-mile 
drive to Monterey,’ she said. ‘We were 
passing a miserable looking little old 
building when the driver said, with a 
flourish of his whip: “In that building 
Jenny Lind sang for the miners in 1850, 
and tickets cost twenty dollars each. 
Many of them were paid with gold dust.” 

“*T told him as positively as I knew 
how that Jenny Lind never sang there, 
and— “Oh,” he retorted, “I suppose you 
know all about it!” 

“*Well,’ continued Mrs. Maude, ‘after I 
returned to England I thought that I had 
better make sure about my mother’s visit 
to America. I got out this book, and as 
you can see for yourself, it shows that 
Jenny Lind was never west of Cincin- 
nati.’ 

“Mrs. Maude is a true caughter of her 
mother in having definite ideas of her 
own. She has always championed the 
cause of woman suffrage in England and 
has been instrumental in the final win- 
ning of it. She also composes charming 
songs. Among her early efforts is a book 
of children’s. songs, of which Sullivan said 
that he should have been proud to be 
their composer himself. I am going to 
sing Mrs. Maude’s setting of Kipling’s 
‘Mother o’ Mine’ this season in America, 
and I hope that the spirit of Jenny Lind 
may hover near me as I interpret her 
daughter’s music.” 





Metropolitan Artists to Be Heard in 


Anderson, Ind. 


ANDERSON, MD., Oct. 15.—Three fa- 
mous Metropolitan artists have been an- 
nounced for the concert course here for 
the coming season. These are Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Orville Harrold, tenor. 
This will be the most pretentious array 
of artists ever presented in Anderson in 
one season, 
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The Principle of Singing 
Taught and Demonstrated by 


ROSS DAVID 


1013 CARNEGIE HALL 


whose experience and association for thirty years with the great- 
est singers and teachers of the age have enabled him to evolve 
a definite system, simply expressed and easily grasped. 


MRS. ROSS DAVID 


“An Accompanist of Rare Ability” 
_ Will Assist in Repertoire 
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THE EMINENT RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 


Tickets on sale at Carnegie Hall and offices of 





MANAGER OF FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


1493 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DAVID SAMUELS, Associate Manager 
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RECEIVED AT 5 WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 15 
WOLFSHON MUSICAL BUREAU, 


MOISEIWITSCH EMPHATIC TRIUMPH LAST NIGHT AUDIENCE GAVE HIM GREATER 
OVATION THAN ANY PIANIST SINCE PADEREWSK: FIRST CAME NEVER HEARD 

SUCH ENTHUSIASM STOP CHRONICLE SAYS SELDOM HAS PIANIST MADE SO PROMPT 

A CONQUEST AND LEFT SO ENDURING AN IMPRESSION CALL SAYS HEARERS SUCCUMB 
TO SPELL CAST BY MOISEIWITSCH BULLETIN SAYS IF RUSSIANS WANT TO CONQUER 
WORLD BEST WAY WOULD BE TO SEND ARMY OF PIANISTS LIKE MOISEIWITSCH STOP 
HOUSE TWELVE HUNDRED WHICH 1S MORE THAN ANY PIANIST EVER DREW HERE AT 
FIRST RECITAL BRING HIM BACK FOR EXTRA DATE OCTOBER TWENTY FOURTH. 
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BONCI IN ROCHESTER 





Tenor, Assisted by Renée Thornton, 
Heard Again After Eight Years 


ROCHESTER, Oct. 23.—The second con- 
rt in the James E. Furlong series took 
yiace last night before a large audience 
Convention Hall, with the appearance 
Alessandro Bonci, tenor. It is eight 
ars since Mr. Bonci was last in Roches- 
er, but the music lovers of the city had 
t forgotten him, and they accorded him 
a remarkably warm welcome. The other 
artists on the program were Renée 
Thornton-Hageman, soprano; Richard 
Hageman, conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who played his wife’s accom- 
paniment in a very delightful and sym- 
pathetic manner, and Alio Franchetti, 
accompanist for Bonci, who also did his 
part well. The program of each singer 
was excellent, and a great deal of in- 
terest was added to it by the inclusion of 
songs by Richard Hageman, sung by 
both Mme. Hageman and Bonci. Mme. 
Hageman made a deep impression with 
her very lovely voice, intelligent singing 
and attractive personality and she, as 
well as Bonci, received many encores. 
The first of the Paley-Rose concerts 
took place on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
3, at Convention Hall, presenting Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor, and Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano, to a large audience. They 
made a very favorable impression and 
received many recalls. M. E. W. 
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Doolittle, Pianist, 
York Début 


Aeolian Hall harbored a pianist on the 
evening of Oct. 16, Maude Doolittle, who 
delivered herself of a program more or 
less stereotyped in cast. Probably its 
least conventional features were a Sara- 
bande ascribed to Adele Aus der Ohe and 
an Allegro from a suite by Taubert. Aus 
der Ohe’s name has faded from the ken 
of concert-goers, many of whom have 
either forgotten or never knew that she 
was the interpreter of Tchaikovsky’s B 
Flat Minor Piano Concerto when that 
master came here a generation ago to 
help dedicate Carnegie Hall, and a pian- 
ist of stern methods generally. Taubert, 
a gentle Kappellmeister, wrote milky and 
mawkish songs and much else that 
scarcely survives even in name to-day, 
but was once well-reputed in Germany. 
Neither of these works seemed important 
enough to necessitate performance. Miss 
Doolittle had also Mozart’s “Pastorale 
Variée,” a Scarlatti Presto, Chopin’s F 
Minor Fantasie, some preludes, a ma- 
zurka and a scherzo, and samples of De- 
bussy, Palmgren, Poldini and Ganz. Her 
playing was of the well-meaning but 
inept, inaccurate and amateurish kind 
that comes and goes a hundred times in 
the march of a season. me Os Be 


Lhevinne Opens Orange, N. J., Season 


ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 16.—Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, opened the series of con- 
certs given annually under the direction 
of Mrs. W. S. Nelson with a recital at 
the East Orange High School last night. 
A large audience applauded the eminent 
artist with enthusiasm. Mr. Lhevinne’s 
program included Weber’s Sonata in A 
Flat; the Liszt transcription of Schu- 
bert’s “Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel,” and some Chopin and Rach- 
maninoff. P. G. 
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Supreme Court Judge a Musician 
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Hon. Edward J. McGoldrick, Supreme Court Judge of New York and Bronx Counties 


UDGE EDWARD J. McGOLDRICK, 

who is running for election as Su- 
preme Court Judge for a full term, and 
who is now serving, by appointment of 
Governor Smith, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Judge Dugro, is a musi- 
cian. 


It is not often that a prominent mem- 
ber of the judicial body not only admits 
that he is a musician, but is proud of it. 

Judge McGoldrick received his train- 
ing in music and in harmony from Dr. 
M. P. Flattery, who for the past thirty 
years has been organist in St. Joseph’s 
Church in Albany, where the Judge was 
born. The Judge comes from a musical 
family. His father, Peter J. McGoldrick, 
was an organist of note in the City of 
Albany and was an expert ‘chimer,’ hav- 
ing had charge of the construction of 
chimes in various parts of this country, 
including St. Patrick’s.Cathedral in San 
Francisco, St. James Church in Chicago, 








AN HOUR or MUSIC 


Herald. 





World. 


York Evening Sun. 


F ene the Mew York Press: 


Program all too short 
—New York Evening Mail. 

Rarely has a singer brought out the flavor of the folk- 
spirit so saliently as she.—New York Tribune. 

Gives what most singers cannot—highly intelligent and 
interesting interpretations.—New York Evening Post. 

The appreciation of the capacity audience was sincerely 
and enthusiastically expressed.—New York Journal. 


She has the unusual gift for dramatic interpretations, 
with striking personality and fine feeling.—New York Sun. 


To everything she gave an artistic touch.—New York 


One of the most original and ingratiating recitals of the 
season.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Her name should come to mean a great deal in musical 
circles where the exceptional is appreciated._—New 


A crowded hour of songs of unusual and foreign flavor, dramatically sung.—New 





delighted her audience. 


York 
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and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York. Judge McGoldrick himself was a 
church organist in Albany before he 
came to New York. He has written a 
number of compositions for voice and 
has conducted many musical perform- 
ances. Since he went on the bench, he 
only plays the organ at the weddings of 
friends. 

When Governor Smith sent to the 
Senate his nomination to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Dugro, it was con- 
firmed by unanimous vote. The State 
Assembly also indorsed the appointment 
unanimously. The great daily papers of 
New York, including the Times, the Sun- 
Herald, irrespective of opposite political 
faith, commended the appointment. 

His present candidacy has been in- 
dorsed by both of the Bar Associations 
of New ‘York County and also by the 


Bar Association of the Bronx. It has 
been indorsed by the Citizens’ Union, the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and by other civic bodies and associa- 
tions recommending his candidacy. His 
name will be found No. 3 in Group 10 
on the ballot and his district covers New 
York and Bronx counties. 

His candidacy should certainly appeal 
to musicians and music-lovers irrespec- 
tive of party and irrespective of all the 
indorsements that the Judge has re- 
ceived, for the simple reason that the 
popular prejudice supposes a man who 
1S a musician to be unfitted for every- 
thing else, indeed, not fitted to be the 
village constable or dog catcher, and here 
we have an instance of one of the most 
prominent members of the bar, a man 
who has attained one of the highest 
dignities in the power of the State to 
give, who is proud of the fact that he 
is not only a Supreme Court Judge but 
a musician as well. J.C. F. 





Shakespeare to Locate in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—William 
Shakespeare, the London singing teacher, 
has come to this city where he expects 
to locate permanently. His “Communion 
Service,” which is now in the hands of 
the publishers, will be given for the 
first time after its publication by the 
evening choir of the Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant, of which Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson is the director. 





Giovanni Martinelli has been engaged 
by Julius Hopp for the second concert 
in Madison Square Garden on Nov. 7. 
Helen Jeffrey, violinist, and another ar- 
tist, to be announced, will appear on the 
same evening. 
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Twenty-Sixth Season 
The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 
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American Debut Carnegie Hall October 20th 
ALFRED 


MIROVITCH 


Russian Piano Virtuoso 





PRESS COMMENTS 


“DISPLAYS RARE MUSICAL QUALITIES. A player of most uncanny clear- 
ness, revealing dynamic values ranging from inner voices of solid orchestral 





chords to vanishing melodies like distant bells.” Times 
“MIROVITCH SCORES IN FIRST RECITAL. He has fingers of steel and 
a technic of the first rank.” Tribune 


“A PIANIST TO COMMAND INTEREST, to conscript respect, is this Miro- 
vitch. Those who heard his playing of the ‘Funeral March’ will have a hard time 
to forget it or him.” | 3 Sun 
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“Pleases large audience. A performer of 
serious aims and fine technical ability.” 
Herald 


“A man to be reckoned with seriously. 
His technique is good, his wrist resilient, his 
fingers strong and fleet.” American 


“He is unquestionably an artist of pro- 
nounced individuality, possessing an amazing 
command of dynamics.” Call 


“Caused one to wonder if he had a mvs- 
terious third hand to assist in the intricate 
passages. One of the too few artists of the 
first grade.” Telegraph 


Oa~ 


“Opened his, program sonorously with a 
virile performance of the Bach-D’Albert 
‘Praeludium and Fuga.’ ” Telegram 
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“Has personality and musicianly feeling.” 
Evening World 
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\ October 27*-Minneapolis November 20—Denver 

N October 30—Milwaukee November 26—Richmond 
November 11—St. Louis November 28—Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
November 15—Kansas City November 29—Dayton 


Exclusive Management: S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 47 West 42d St., New York 


CHICKERING PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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Brings Him Many Unique Experiences 
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On Right— Mishel Piastro, Russian Violinist, Recently Heard in This Country. On Left—Mr. and Mrs. Mishel Piastro During 


ISHEL PIASTRO, the latest Auer 

pupil to make a successful début in 
New York, has broken records in sev- 
eral ways. He is the son of a violinist 
who was himself a papil of the Russian 
master. Piastro started his studies with 
his father and entered the Petrograd 
Conservatory of Music after being thor- 


Their Tour Through Japan 


uation from the Conservatory, he was 
awarded a gold medal. 

“But it was the winning of the 1000 
ruble contest which made me happiest,” 
Mr. Piastro relates. “I heard the whole 
story of this contest from Professor 
Auer himself, only on arriving here in 
America recently. There had never been 
any competition among the Auer pupils 
until Misha Elman offered this prize. 
On leaving to make his world début in 


London, he told Professor Auer that 
should he meet with success, he would 
send money for a contest of virtuosi, and 
it did not take long for the money to ar- 
rive! On Professor Auver’s fortieth an- 
niversary, the contest of ten virtuosi 
was held.” 

After winning this contest, Mr. Pias- 
tro appeared succesfully in concerts in 
his own country, central Europe and 
Scandinavia. He was the first to intro- 


duce the Glazounoff Concerto in many of 
the leading Russian cities, and Glazoun- 
off himself undertook to conduct the or- 
chestra for the playing of his work. 
“All this time,’ Mr. Piastro says, “TI 
was dreaming of my ideal violin. The 
instrument should be sensitive, yet pow- 
erful. Then Fritz Kreisler came to 
Riga, with the news that he thought he 
had found the right violin for me. 
Twelve Cremona violins were touring 
the European capitals, and Mr. Kreisler 
said that one of them was wonderful. It 
had all the qualities of which the violin- 
ist dreams. It was the work of Alex- 
ander Gagliano, the most talented pupil 
of Stradivarius. If Kreisler said so, the 
violin must be the long-sought instru- 
ment. I managed to see the exhibit and 
held the Gagliano in my hand. It was 
wonderful. I arranged to have it to 
play on for six months, and wherever I 
played it I met with success; so I be- 
came the owner of my dream-violin. It 
has toured the world with me since 1911.” 
During the years 1914-1919, Mr. Pias- 
tro toured Siberia and the Far East, 
where he gave more than 400 concerts, 
before European audiences and native 
princes, in China, Japan, the Dutch In- 
dies and New Zealand. It was in the 
Dutch Indies that the Gagliano won the 
heart of the so-called only musical Sul- 
tan. Mr. Piastro received a message 
from the Sultan asking him if he would 
sell his violin. Price, it appeared, would 
be no consideration. But the Sultan 
was given to understand that Mr. Pias- 
tro was not anxious to part with his 
treasure. The Sultan sent special cour- 
iers to take Mr. Piastro to his palace. 
Regally entertained, the violinist soon 
knew why he had been sent for; the 
Sultan’s hobby was collecting violins. 
“He had about 200 violins,” as Mr. 
Piastro discovered, “all of them bear- 
ing the signatures of Stradivarius, Guar- 
nerius and Guadamini. I looked at them 
and marveled. All but three of them 
were certainly spurious. I left without 
telling him the truth about them, and 
I hope nobody will ever be cruel enough 
to disillusion the only musical Sultan.” 
According to Mr. Piastro in order to 
interpret emotion a man must experi- 
ence it. He must therefore count his ex- 
perience of elephant-hunting important 
to his art, for it brought him all the 
emotions of a hairbreadth escape. 





oughly prepared by him. On his grad- 
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Received wonderful criticisms at their appearances in New York and other cities 
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BOSTON WEEK HOLDS 
MANY ATTRACTIONS 


Second Symphony Concert and 
Recitals by Werrenrath, 
Schmitz and Hackett 


Boston, Oct. 16.—Enesco’s Symphony 
in E Flat and Brahms’s first piano con- 
certo were the big items in the second 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Harold Bauer, the soloist, was heartily 


applauded for his masterly performance 
of the difficult concerto. In choosing 
this piece, he certainly appeared with 
the voluntary handicap of a concerto 
which does not meet the public half way 
—in fact, many pages of this lengthy 
work are tedious and unrewarding save 
to the determined devotees of Johannes. 
All the more tribute to Mr. Bauer and 
Mr. Monteux that they were able to 
evoke considerable response from the 
audience. 

Enesco’s romantic music, while per- 
-haps unnecessarily involved in places, 
gave distinct pleasure, particularly in the 
slow movement which is poetic and ex- 
pressed with great charm. The sym- 
phony was finely played by the orches- 
tra. Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini” waked up any persons who may 
have gone to sleep during the Brahms 
concerto, and ended the concert with 
spirit. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Each artist appeared three times, 
offering music from Bach to Debussy, 
and each artist reached his highest mu- 
sical points in his French group. 

Several familiar pieces by Debussy and 
a Chopin Nocturne were played with 
style and verve by Mr. Schmitz, who es- 
tablished himself, last season, as a pian- 
ist of very high rank; but in the more 
brilliant numbers of yesterday, his play- 
ing suggested the description—slap- 
dash; he seemed to attach the highest 
value to speed. The Chopin Nocturne 
and Debussy’s “Soirée dans Grenade” 
were exceptions, and were the most en- 
joyable works of his list. When there is 
so much beautiful piano music, why do 
pianists want to play such dull stuff as 
Liszt’s “St. Francois de Paul’? It sug- 
gested old St. Francis lost in the roar 





-of a modern subway. Mr. Schmitz added 


numerous pieces to his program. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s musical voice and 
model diction were delightful as always. 
In songs by Fauré and Aubert, and in 
other short French numbers given as ex- 
tras, he gave real pleasure. Among his 
English songs, “The Cost,” by John Ire- 
land had clearly the most vitality and in- 
terest. “Duna,” one of the favorites of 
Mr. Werrenrath’s audiences, was an ex- 
pected encore, and showed again the 
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singer’s talent in presenting the more di- 
rect and simple ballad. Mr. Werrenrath 
is always a welcome visitcr to Boston 
concert halls. 


Charles Hackett, tenor, made “his 
first Boston appearance since returning 
from Europe” in Symphony Hall last 
evening. He gave a recital program of 
four groups which ranged from Scar- 
latti to Fauré, and from Grieg to 
Brahms. Liszt’s “Oh! Quand je dors” 
showed Mr. Hackett at his best—his 
lyric tenor voice, well controlled, and of 
good quality, used with considerable 
power of expression. Chadwick’s charm- 
ing song, “Sweet Winds That Blow,” re- 
turned after too long absence from re- 
cital programs, but lost somewhat by be- 
ing sung too fast. “Blue Are Her Eyes”’ 
by Watts was another interesting Eng- 
lish song which will bear repeating. Mr. 
Hackett’s audience was noticeably cor- 
dial and insisted on many encores. 





Frances Ingram, Metropolitan con- 
tralto, is touring the Middle West with 
great success. All her available time is 
taken previous to her season at the Met- 
tropolitan. 


‘Frances Nash made a full conquest of the public. 


of the word, and the ray of light she leaves on her way will illumine the impressions of pure 
art for a long while.’-—(Santiago La Union, May 27th, 1920.) 


‘Frances Nash renewed her success last night. 
its spontaneous enthusiasm. 


27th, 1920, Buenos Aires.) 


OFFER PRIZE FOR 
WORK BY TEXAN 


San Antonio Musical Club 
Announces Contest For 
State Composers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Oct. 16.—For the 
stimulation of musical composition, and 
as an inspiration to Texas composers, the 


San Antonio Musical Club will offer the 
following prizes during the season of 
1920-1921: 

A first prize of $100 for the best piano 
composition and $100 for the best vocal 
composition. 

A second prize of $25 for piano and 
a similar amount for vocal compositions. 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president of 
the club, has again personally offered a 
third prize of $10 for compositions of 
each class. 

The conditions follow: 

1. All composers, whether professional 
or non-professional whose place of resi- 
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Chickering Piano 


She is a great artist in all the meaning 


The numerous audience was unsparing in 
Miss Nash played with intense feeling.’"-—(La Nacion, July 


dence is in Texas, or who have resid. | 
here for six months and intend to mak: 
their home, are eligible for entrance 
the contest. 

2. The compositions submitted mi 
be new ones, not having been previous 
published or publicly performed. 
“rag-time” music will be considered. 

3. The titles and words of song mu} 
be in English. 

4. Manuscripts must be very clear \ 
written in ink, and must be sent befo:. 
Feb. 1, 1921, when the competition close :. 
to Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 625 Camd:» 
Street, San Antonio, Texas, or W. .’. 
Romberg, 206 East Huisache Avenu 
San Atonio, Texas. 

5. All manuscripts must be anonym. 
ous, the composer signing them with 
mark of identification, sending with tl.» 
manuscript a sealed envelope contai)- 
ing name, address and the mark of ide: - 
tification, said mark of identificatio. 
must also be on outside of envelope. The 
manuscript will be forwarded to the 
judges who, after judging the merits of 
the compositions, will award the prides. 

6. Only one prize will be given te a 
composer, and no contestant shall sub- 
mit more than three compositions. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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A Buzzi-Peccia, New York Vocal Teacher, 
Points Out Need of Special Study of Diction 
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\iany Distinguished Singers 
Ignorant of This Branch of 
Their Art—Possible, With 
Care, to Make English as 
Singable as French, Ger- 


man or Italian 
By A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


S my long experience in teach- 
ing pupils, coaching artists, rehears- 
ing operas, etc., I have found ‘that in 
most cases inexpressive or improper sing- 
ing is due to the neglect, or, rather, to 


ignorance of the principal elements on 
which good, correct diction is based artis- 
tically and technically. There are pupils 
who have studied for years, devoting long 
days and nights to tone-production, who 
are absolutely ignorant about diction. 
They go on singing songs without know- 
ing the meaning of the words, or trust 
to some commonplace translation which 
in no way interprets the original text— 
without even taking the trouble to go 
over the poem, spelling the words, or 
trying to get the right accent and inflec- 
tion of them. There are also artists study- 
ing repertoire for operatic work who 
neither know how to pronounce certain 
words, nor their meaning, and thus miss 
all the effects of the dramatic interpre- 
tation by reason of a weak or confused 
diction. 

Even at rehearsals in some grand opera 
theaters there are artists whose diction 
has to be corrected by the conductors; 
having explained to them the meaning or 
the dramatic value of the phrases, etc. I 
have often seen my good friend Tosca- 
nini, who is very particular about diction, 
working hard for hours, explaining, re- 
peating words and phrases, the color of 
vowels, etc., in order to reach those artis- 
tic results which make the performance 
a real artistic enjoyment. 

I believe it a great mistake not to 
make the pupil study diction more seri- 
ously, thus depriving him of all the ad- 
vantages he might derive from it. 

Not only foreigners, but natives, too, 
have to study diction; for even if they 
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A. Buzzi-Peccia, Noted Composer and 

Vocal Teacher 
sing in their own language, the public 
often cannot understand what they say. 
In fact, it is much to be deplored that 
very few artists make themselves under- 
stood when singing English, their native 
language. 

It is not the fault of the language, but 
the fault of the singer who neglects to 
study hard, in order to sing with a clear, 
effective diction. 

Although the English language has not 
all the advantages of the Italian tongue, 
it could be sung with as much distinction 
and expression as any other: but unfor- 
tunately many artists sing in the same 
way that they talk in daily life—they 
think it right, but it is not so. The Eng- 
lish language, being largely monosylla- 
bic—that is, having only one syllable for 
each word, and each word being com- 
posed almost always of only one vowel 


often more so. 





and several consonants—requires more 
intelligent and patient study to make it 
clear and melodious. 


In France and Germany the study of 
diction, and consequently of dramatic in- 
terpretation, is far more carefully culti- 
vated than in other countries. 

The Russians, who are natural poly- 
glots by reason of their language, which 
includes all the sounds that one can find 
in all the others, have special aptitude 
for a good diction in foreign languages 
and are very expressive in their own. 

The Italian relies too much upon the 
beauty and the singable qualities of his 
language; and the English try very little 
to make their diction more effective in 
expression, more distinct and less hard 
on the voice. 

Study tone-production; have your voice 
beautifully trained with charm and flexi- 
bility; but never forget that diction gives 
light to the voice and is the life of ex- 
pression. Correct and effective diction is 
as important as good tone-production and 
Good diction and correct 
articulation are a great help to the voice 
as regards both quality and freedom. 

How many singers enhance by artistic 
diction the efficiency, or minimize the 
shortcomings, of their vocal capabilities! 
There are many good vocalists with beau- 
tiful voices, but to become a great lyric 
artist one must possess artistic diction 
with which to express all sentiments, the 
meaning of the words in all their shad- 
ings, and to bring out different styles of 
music. Many singers are particular only 
in tone-production, and neglect diction— 
which is a great mistake. 

To acquire effective artistic diction one 
must go through a preliminary study of 
the pure emission of vowels, clear articu- 
lation of consonants, and connection of 
words. 

Strange though it may seem, diction is 
not given the consideration that it de 
serves, Some methods offer a few hints 
regarding diction, others make no men- 
tion of it at all. They devote all their 
examples and explanations to tone-pro- 
duction. It is indeed strange, because 
everyone knows how important the study 
of correct and effective diction is—espe- 
cially in these times, when, because of 
the evolution of the lyric drama, diction 





is almost more important than tone-pro- 
duction. 


Italian Most Singable 


The Italian language is doubtless the 
most singable because of its pure vowels, 
distinct consonants, and clear and soft 
enunciation. But this clearness, purity 
and softness are not so easily acquired as 
one might imagine. Not only is it diffi- 
cult for foreigners, but also for many na- 
tives of Italy. There are many Italian 
singers who do not sing with correct, 
pure diction. They exaggerate the colors 
of the vowels, singing them too open or 
too close, as the case may be. Many have 
faulty enunciation of single and double 
consonants. The Venetians and Lombar- 
dians seldom pronounce the two conson- 
ants distinctly; the Tuscans exaggerate 
the color of the consonants and have an 
aspirated C; the Neapolitans have a ten- 
dency to drawl; etc. As a matter of fact, 
very few people speak their own lan- 
guage correctly, and realize their mis- 
takes only when someone calls their at- 
tention to them. This is because the 
mind, being busy with conveying its con- 
ceptions to others, gets careless with re- 
gard to correctness of enunciation. The 
worst of it is that, in singing, all the 
faults of a defective pronunciation are 
magnified. Bad enunciation in singing 
not only spoils the color of the tone, but 
also the expression of the phrase. By 
diligent study one can so accustom him- 
self to correct diction, that it becomes 
second nature. 

A great handicap in learning a foreign 
language is to think that its pronuncia- 
tion is so much more difficult than one’s 
own. Imagining difficulties confuses the 
mind, cramps all the oral organs, and 
impedes free articulation. 

One ought to understand that many 
of these seeming difficulties are only 
graphical. It is the graphical difference 
in the construction of the words. 


For example, an Italian U is no more 
difficult to sing or to say than an Eng- 
lish who or too. 


The following words are only graphi- 
cally different, but equally easy to pro- 
nounce: 


Joy is the same as Gioia in Italian 
Chin “ “ “ “ Cinta “ “é 
Shame “ “ “ “ Scemo sc “ 
My “ “ “c “ Mai “cc iii 
Lie ““ “ “ec “ Lai “ “ 
Old “ “ “ “ Olmo “ “ 
Tree ‘“ “ “ “ Trito “ “ 
Out cc “cc “ < Autore “ “c 
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style.” 


ing.” 


LOUISE 


UBBARD 


Soprano 


1. “A voice deliciously fresh and pure—has vir- 
tues of technique that few singers possess.” 


Pitts Sanborn. 


2. ‘Feeling-instinct for vocal color—beauty of 


W. J. Henderson. 


3. “Personality and vocal style most refresh- 


M. F. S. in Evening Mail. 








Soloist with New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua in July 


Southern Tour in November 


New York Recital in January 





Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA—1 W. 34th St., New York 
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It is the graphical difference which ob- 
scures the mental vision of the sound. 
An Italian would believe it almost impos- 
sible to pronounce the words Knicker- 
bocker, knight, nought, neighborhood, 
laughing, ete., which, if spelled with the 
Italian alphabet: Nicherbocher, nait, not, 
neberud, lafing, he would find absolutely 
easy; vice versa, the same words would 
look quite strange if an English-speak- 
ing person had to read them in the Ital- 
ian spelling. So it may be seen that nu- 
merous socalled oral difficulties are only 
mental and not material. 


OPEN TOLEDO’S SEASON 


Hempel and Sousa Concerts are First 
Events 


ToLepo, O., Oct. 14.—Toledo’s musi- 
cal season started most auspiciously last 
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Monday evening with two big concerts 
that drew capacity houses to both Scott 
High Auditorium and the Coliseum. The 
occasion for the sold-out house at the 
Coliseum was the appearance of Sousa 
and his band, brought under the man- 
agement of Bradford Mills and Merle 
Armitage. It was a typical Sousa audi- 
ence, music lovers who were there not to 
criticize but to enjoy every number that 
was given. 

And Sousa played for them until they 
had had their fill, for he and his band-are 
most generous. 

But notwithstanding the very popular 
counter attraction, the Frieda Hempel 
Concert Company also drew a full house 
as the first number on the Teachers’ 
Course under the management of Ada 
Ritchie. The audience was very warm 
and appreciative and demanded several 
encores, both from Mme. Hempel and 
her two assisting artists, Coenraad Bos, 
pianist, and August Rodeman, flautist. 

Upon request Mme. Hempel gave two 
numbers from the Jenny Lind songs that 


she sang in New York last week. . 
J. H. H. 
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Emma Roberts Sings in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 14.—Lynch- 
burg’s music season for this fall was 
formally opened on Oct. 12, when Emma 
Roberts, contralto, was presented in 
joint recital with Florence Harvey, un- 
der the auspices of Lynchburg Chapter 
of the Randolph Macon Woman’s College 
Alumnae Association at the Academy of 
Music. Miss Roberts’s first number was 
the “Amour Viens Aider” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Her second group 
consisted of modern Italian, French and 
Russian songs. Her third group were 


Chinese Mother Goose rhymes, an 
Indian melody and Negro _ spirit- 
uals. Florence Harvey was accom- 
panist, pleasing her hearers’ with 


kowski, “Nocturne,” Paderews and 
“Valse Etude,” Saint-Saéns. G. B. M. 


Mme. Birgit Engell, the Danish so- 
prano, is aboard the Rotterdam en route 
for New York. She will make her 
American début in her New York re- 
cital under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., in Carnegie Hall, on 
Nov. 19. 


Chopin’s “Scherzo,” “Sparks” oT. Mosz- 
1, 
B 
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Ysaye Forces Open Season in Bloo: 
ington, Ill. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL, Oct. 16.—T 
Amateur Club of this city opened its 
son last night with the Cincinnati Orch: 
tra, which gave a matinée performa: 
for children at an admission of fif, 
cents under the baton of Mr. Alloo, a: 
an evening concert with Mr. Ysaye 
the desk. The ticket sale was pheno 


enal and the membership, which has ;.|- 
ways fallen considerably under 1000, } 
climbed up to nearly 1500 season ticke: ;. 
This will compel the club to find larg | 
quarters than was planned for the futu 
dates and it is hoped that the need of a 
large auditorium will be so apparent |; 
to stimulate the movement to build a 
large auditorium in the city. The fe.- 
ture of the evening performance wis 
perhaps Mr. Ysaye’s own compositicn 
for strings which he has named “Exile.” 
The program given is substantially tie 
same as the orchestra will give at i's 
opening concert in Cincinnati 4 wee, 
. E.'S. 
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LYDIA LIPKOWSKA 


Petrograd: Imperial Opera Famous Russ " an 


Prima Donna 
Soprano of 
Opera and 


peneers 


Berlin: Imperial Opera 
Vienna: Imperial Opera 
Budapest: Royal Opera 
Hamburg: State Opera 
London: Royal Opera 
Milan:. La Seala 

Rome: Teatro Costanzi 
Paris: Opera 

Paris: Opera-Comique 


New York: Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Scores noteworthy success this 
season in guest performances 


at Manhattan Opera House, 
New York. 








Chicago: Chicago Opera As- 


sociation 
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Boston: Boston Opera Com- 
pany | 
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IN CONCERT 


BY OLIN DOWNES. 


DUNSLAUANOAAUSTOOUESNALEOOUUUUDESAT TANNA ANAO RENAE TAEAA SAAT 


Lydia Lipkowska, one of the most popular of 
the young singers of the ill-fated Boston Opera 
Company which one Henry Russell directed some 
years ago, gave a song recital last night in Sym- 
phony Hall. The audience was a large one, fill- 
ing the hall, and very enthusiastic. The stage was 
arranged in a manner which suggested a futuristic 


IN “TRAVIATA” 


The New York Evening Post, Oct. 2, 1920: 
‘The applause was plainly centered around 





Lydia Lipkowska’s Violetta, for she acted and sang panes by a na oy Rag one. Miss aa 
; he . = owska—in private life she is now “Mrs.”—was o 
throughout the three acts with artistic feeling.... a charming personality, as of yore. Everyone 


5 was_ happy. 

_Miss Lipkowska sang in four or five languages music by 
Italians, Russians, French, English, etc. She commenced 
with two old airs from operas by Bellini and Rossini. From 
Bellini’s “Sonnambula”’ came the first, and the singer gave 
charming expression of its elegant melancholy. These airs 
were written for singers to do what they would with them— 
provided what they did was artistic. Mme. Lipkowska sang 
with rubato, sustained high tones when she listed and sang 
florid ornaments of songs with lightness and agility, and 
what she did was in good taste. In Rossini’s “Bel raggio” 
she also emitted a “ F sharp. Too few singers can make 
anything whatever of such an aria today. The personality 
of the singer blended admirably with the flavor of the old 
music. 

In Russian songs Miss Lipkowska was arch, as in the song 
of the Snow Maiden from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, dramatic 
in the song of Tschaikowsky and simple and expressive in 
Gretchaninoff’s “‘Crade Song.” She made an excellent im- 
pression. She always sang with authority and individuality. 
—Boston Post. 


The New York Evening World, Oct. 2, 1920: 

“Lydia Lipkowska in gowns of disclosure that caused 
audible gasps, was a lovely Violetta to look upon. She sang 
the florid arias with grace and charm.” 
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IN “RIGOLETTO” 


The New York Morning Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1920: 

*‘As Gilda Mme. Lipkowska was picturesque to the last 
degree. The ‘Caro Nome,’ revealed the cause of her popu- 
larity with the Boston and Chicago opera companies.” 


MMe 


The New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1920: 

“Mme. Lipkowska’s great beauty and clear liquid voice 
admirably equip her for the pathetic Dumas heroine. Her 
aria ‘A Fors é Lui’, was the big moment of the evening and 
was ecstatically received by the large, typically Verdi 
audience.” 


The New York Times, Sept. 22, 1920: 
“Lydia Lipkowska, the Gilda, was obliged to repeat her 
aria ‘Caro Nome,’ which she sang in a fresh, agile voice.” 
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Courier des Etas Unis, Oct. 2, 1920: 

“Tt would have been difficult to find a singer better fit- 
ted than Mme. Lipkowska to take the rdle of Violetta. 
Mme. Lipkowska possesses the physique of the rdle, for she 
is not only very agreeable to look at, but she has the build 
which is proper and not the fat which one usually sees in 
those singers who impersonate the friend of Alfredo. As 
in ‘Rigoletto,’ in which she was delicious, Mme. Lipkowska 
had in ‘Traviata’ triumphant success, Her voice was in the 
fullness of its beauty and Patti, who triumphed in this 
role, would have been very jealous in seeing this new 
Violetta.” 


The New York Tribune, Sept. 22, 1920: 

“Her girlish appearance and ingratiating personality were 
pleasant features of a performance in which both singing 
and acting bore the marks of long experience within the 


walls of opera houses.” Mme. Lipkowska was in 1912 a member of the lamented 
Boston Opera Company and has appeared on many operatic 
stages both before and since. Many of her numbers last 
night were from operatic sources and she sang everything in 
prima donna style. Her work often recalled Mary Garden, 
whose gowns usually add interest to her performance. 

Mme. Lipkowska really has a voice of unusual range and 
quality. 

She sang numerous encores, including a song by her ac- 
companist.—Boston Herald, 


Care Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The New York Evening Mail, Sept. 22, 1920: 

“With alluring blue sequine binding her golden hair, 
Lydia Lipkowska was a bird-like, tender Gilda. 
was most appealing in the middle register, but after the 
‘Caro Nome,’ the applauders added shouts to their ins‘stence 
upon an encore.” 


Her voice 
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KUBELIK HEARD AGAIN IN ST. LOUIS RECITAL 





Violinist Shows Former Skill 
After Long Absence— 
Drive for Orchestra 


St. Louis, Oct. 16.—The ‘first real 
event of the 1920-1921 concert season 
took place last Tuesday night -at the 
(Qdeon when Jan Kubelik appeared here 
in recital after an absence of six years. 
In a strictly classical program he dem- 
onstrated the fact that he still held 
that very marvelous technique and a 
complete mastery of the violin. His pro- 


gram contained only three numbers—all 
Concertos or parts thereof. The first of 
melodious nature was Spohr’s Concerto, 
No. 8, which was finely given. Then 
came to light his very own Concerto No. 
1 in C Major, composed during the war. 
There is no doubt that he is a 
composer of no mean ability, his form 
being a combination of both modern and 
classic type. His final number was the 
Allegro Maestoso from the Paganini 
Coneerto in D Major. He showed his 
old time dash and spirit in this, and 
added several simple numbers as en- 
cores. His accompanist, Pierre Au- 


. gieras, deserves much credit for his ac- 


companying and for a solo number, the 











Chopin Ballade, No. 2, F Major. A 
capacity audience heard the concert and 
a return recital for Jan. 21 was an- 
nounced. 

The campaign for the guarantee of 
the Symphony Society for $125,000 per 
year for three years has been extended 
another week, as it has been impossible 
for the various teams to cover the terri- 
tory allotted to them. There has been a 
large response from all sections and 
there does not seem to be the slightest 
doubt that the campaign will go over 
with a whirl. Additional organizations 
have signified their intention to assist in 
the solicitation, and the Optimist Club 
and Wednesday Club have put teams 
into the field. A number of out-of-town 
dates are being held up and also a tour 
to the Southwest until the result of the 
drive is known. It is also the plan to 
expend $20,000 for extension of the series 
of “Pop” concerts for many weeks as is 
the custom of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and other similar organizations. 

Last Wednesday night a disastrous fire 
occurred in the building occupied by the 
Art Publication Society on Olive Street. 
Fortunately it was in the early morning 
and there were no injuries to any one, but 
the loss from fire and smoke to the so- 
ciety amounts to about $40,000. Presi- 
dent Waldron states that this amount is 
fully covered by insurance and owing to 
the very large reserve stock that the so- 


MARIE TIFFAN 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Accorded an Ovation in El Paso, Texas 





NEWCOMB CARLTON, Presivent GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, rinst vice-prtsioEnT 


ciety has on hand, its service will in no 
way be impaired and will continue in 
the regular way next week. 

Yesterday afternoon and evening the 
United States Marine Band, the official 
band of the President, gave two un- 
usually beautiful concerts in the High 
School Auditorium in East St. Louis. 
Captain William H. Santelmann, who 
has trained the men for a number of 
years, conducted. The programs were 
well diversified. Cornet solos and sev- 
eral concerted numbers for brass with 
soloists pleased much. 


Eight artists of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company including Henry 
Burr, Billy Murray, Albert Campbell, 
John H. Meyer, Frank Croxton, Monroe 
Silver, Fred Van Eps and Frank Banta 
appeared here in a miscellaneous con- 
cert at the Odeon last Saturday night 
before a big audience. H. W. C. 





Berta Reviére Plans Extended Tour 


Following her two successful recitals 
in this city last season, Berta Reviére, 
mezzo-soprano, has booked a busy sched- 
ule for this year. Besides appearances 
in New York, including one at a club 
concert in New York in December, Mme. 
Reviére is to make an extended tour. 
She will be heard throughout the East 
and Middle West in November and De- 
cember, in the South in January and 
February, and will reach the Pacific 
Coast in March and April. 
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MARIE TIFFANY SANG SATURDAY NIGHT TO AUDIENCE OF NEARLY FOUR 

THOUSAND AND MANY TURNED AWAY EVERYONE GREATLY ENTHUSIASTIC AND 
LAST YEARS WONDERFUL IMPRESSION MORE THAN SUSTAINED NO DOUBT OF 
MISS TIFFANYS POPULARITY IN ELPASO 


MRS W T OWEN. 


- Aeolian Hall, New York City 














KUBELIK ART SUPPLEMENT 














si HE subject of the Art Supplement of 
this issue of MusICAL AMERICA is 
the violinist, Jan Kubelik, who has 
started his sixth tour of the United 
States, Canada and Cuba. His recital 
at the Hippodrome on the evening of Oct. 
31 will be his first appearance in New 
York in seven years. That his lengthy 
absence has in no way diminished his 
sensational popularity has been demon- 
strated by the crowded houses drawn 
by his recent concerts in St. Louis and 
Chicago, where he was immediately en- 
gaged for re-appearances. 
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Some recent engage- 
ments 


Rembrandt Society 
Brooklyn 


Vocal Society 
Troy, N. Y. 


Matinée Musical Club 
Philadelphia 


Monday Musical Club 
Albany 


Choral Society 
Washington, Pa. 


Howard Univ’y Choral 


“Hiawatha”— Washington, 


Howard Univ’y Choral 


“Hiawatha”—Baltimore 








University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


University Glee Club 
New York 


Hear His Pathé Records 


Management: 
Music League of America, Inc. 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Personal address: 
127 West 75th St., New York 
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MAESTRO LUIGI LONGOBARDI 


NOTED ITALIAN SINGING MASTER 


SOME OF HIS PUPILS 


LINA MADDALONI—San Carlo, Naples, Municipal Odessa, Victor Emmanuel, Torino. 
MIGNON RAFAELLI—San Carlo, Naples, Casino, Monte Carlo, Opera Comique, Paris. 
MARIA SABINSKAIA—Dal Verme, Naples, Imperial Theaters, Petrograd, Moscow. 
COSTANTE SORVINI—Bellini, Naples, Massimo, Palermo, Khedival, Cairo. 
PASQUALE d’AGOSTINO—Bellini, Naples. 

VINCEAZO SOLITARI—Costanzi, Rome, Khedival, Cairo. 
EDVARDO de BOURI—Covent Garden, London, Duse, Palermo. 
SERAFIN MAISSIEVICH—San Carlo, Naples, Imperial Opera, Petrograd, Moscow. 


TELEPHONE—BRYANT 1625 
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THE RULE OF THUMBS DOWN 


There is room for speculation as to just how much 
weight the frequently conflicting opinions of New York’s 
little group of music critics really carry with the music 
lovers of their city and of the nation. But when it 
comes to light—as it has, already, in the season but 
scarcely begun—that managers have cancelled tours 
because of hostile reviews, it is difficult to escape the 
opinion that a handful of newspaper writers in New 
York are being taken altogether too seriously. 

Music criticism has its place. It must be kept in its 
place. It never can amount to much more than an in- 
dividual’s opinion, based on purely individual reactions 
to what the individual has heard, and colored by purely 
individual tastes, whims, prejudices and associations. 
It is of interest and value because, presumably, the in- 
dividual is a trained observer, and trained, also, in the 
art of translating his observattions into words; but to 
attach finality to the expressions of the preferments of 
any individual, or group of individuals, is an absurdity. 

Music is too essentially the treasure of all human- 
kind, to be entrusted to an oligarchy, and it lies with 
the rank and file to see to it that tendencies which 
may lead to a rule of “thumbs down,” such as the can- 
cellation of tours because of adverse criticism would 
seem to indicate, are stubbornly resisted. The manager 
who cancels a tour because of hostile newspaper re- 
views (if that manager really believes his artist is 
worth hearing) is doing more to establish the oligarchy 
than the critic who (perfectly properly) puts into type 
his personal opinion. 

There is scarcely a day when the futility of regarding 
critics as arbiters is not demonstrated by reviews which 
flatly contradict each other. This is a healthy situation, 
and of itself tends to prevent a rule of “thumbs down.” 
But it shows how personal, after all, our music 
criticism is. If one reviewer praises a pianist’s inter- 
pretations, but points out technical shortcomings, an- 
other will dwell upon the artist’: technical gifts and 
criticise his mental concepts. Artists frankly admit 
they are at sea after reading New York reviews. There 
is, perhaps, a sort of mass agreement on standards, and 
artists who are big enough to achieve international 
fame may provoke comment that shows a measure of 


similarity, but there is no such thing in music criticism 
as a real consensus of opinion. 

Always it is to be remembered that the critic’s pri- 
mary function is to write for the readers of the paper 
that employs him. No one has ordained him an arbiter. 
He is a writer. He is entitled to his opinions and to 
express them. He binds no one to these opinions but 
himself. There is nothing sacred in them. He has re- 
acted, thus and so, to what he has heard, and it is his 
business to make these reactions of interest to persons 
who like to read comment on musical happenings. But 
he has no mission and no authority to turn thumbs 
down, or thumbs up, as the case may be. 

The crush of musical events has outrun the facilities 
of the New York newspapers for conscientious review- 
ing. Many concerts and recitals are barely mentioned, 
because the critics have had to be elsewhere. This sit- 
uation has led to additional inconsistencies and injus- 
tices, which tend to make music criticism less reliable, 
if the term ever was applicable, than it was in more 
leisurely years. Day after day, lesser artists may be 
appearing at certain of the concert halls, but the chief 
critics are in other auditoriums hearing better known 
celebrities. The lesser folk may be ignored or vouch- 
safed a few non-committal lines written by: an assist- 
ant. But a day comes when the chief critic finds, on 
surveying his calendar, that he is free to attend the con- 
cert of some “nobody.” He is in a mood for sarcasm, 
and he literally scorches the hapless performer. Day 
after day there have been others appearing in the same 
hall, no worse, perhaps even better, than the one the 
critic happened to be free to hear. Yet this one may 
find her tour cancelled, all because luck decreed that she 
should be the one who gave the critic the opportunity 
to exploit his caustic wit. 

The fault is not so much that of the critic as it is of 
those who take his word for gospel. Often he has heard 
only part of a program. He must do his best with such 
impressions as he gained. Often he must hurry his 
writing, so that measured thought is out of the ques- 
tion. Often he is in no mood for music, and it can even 
be suspected that, inside, his own sweet bells are jan- 
gling out of tune. But, being a critic, he must write, 
and he can only be true to his own reactions. 

No sensible person would muzzle the critics or deny 
them the right to say what they please. But what they 
write should be read in the light of personal opinion. 
The conclusion of the critic should govern no more than 
the prognostication of the political writer seeking to tell 
newspaper readers how they should vote. . 

Some of the most: successful artists the world has 
known have been subjected to severe criticism in other 
years. Perhaps the criticism was well founded. But 
it isn’t a question.of whether the critics were right or 
wrong—terms that scarcely apply to anything so elas- 
tic, and so largely a matter of the personal equation, 
as criticism—but of the artist being entitled to his 
career, and the public to its pleasures, entirely inde- 
pendent of what a few men may say in exercising their 
prerogative of telling interested readers what they think 
of the music they have heard. 


2 
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AGAIN, THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


“Good music! What is it?” exclaims a writer for an 
English contemporary, and thereupon applies all the 
tests of rule and line that he can think of to explain 
why it is that Schumann’s “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume” 
is a good song, while “Cellier’s “Queen of My Heart” 
is, as he puts it, “rubbish.” 

He takes up successively the tests of language, struc- 
ture, tune, technical correctness and freedom from mis- 
steps, only to confess that they do not reveal any de- 
terminative difference between the two numbers thus 
compared. 

Music frequently has been likened to the fourth 
dimension. Musicianship, of itself, is as tangible as 
length, melody as easily grasped as the idea of width, 
fluency as recognizable as depth. But inspiration and 
taste, poetry and the thing that is the man behind the 
song, continue the profoundest of mysteries for those 
who approach music as if it were a problem in mathe- 
matics. 





Carnegie is much improved for the amputation of its 
front stoop on the Fifty-seventh Street side this past 
summer. It is a pity ¢hat those who performed the 
operation did not at the same time cut off a piece of 
the roof and let a breath of fresh air in the auditorium, 
which remains, as in the past, the nearest thing to a 
Turkish bath. 


London has just discovered that Josef Hofmann has 
fulfilled his early promise. At that, London was not 


to blame, as he had not played there in twenty years. 
By way of an exchange, America probably would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to re-discover de Pachmann, who 
has resumed his public appearances in England. 
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Photo International 
Vahrah Hanbury All Ready for the Boat to Sink 


Returning from a three-months’ holiday in England, 
Vahrah Hanbury found a life preserver at the same 
time that the camera man found her. She arrived on 
the Imperator, Oct. 3, in high spirits and looking for- 
ward to her second busy season in the American concert 
field. Present bookings include three of the largest 
Apollo clubs in the country, as well as numerous recital 
engagements which will probably take her to the Pacific 
Coast in December. 


Mellish—F rom her position as one of the sopranos of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where she created the 
role of Happiness in the world premiére of the Wolff- 
Maeterlinck opera, “The Blue Bird,” Mary Mellish has 
lately sprung into new fame by having one of New 
York’s smartest modiste’s design the “Bluebird Hat of 
Happiness” for her. 


Wood—London’s Wagnerites have been rejoicing 
because Sir Henry Wood, to whom they owe most of 
their Wagnerian sustenance, has hit upon a new idea 
for the Wagner programs of his Promenade concerts. 
Instead of a series of more or less unconnected extracts 
from the Bayreuth’s master’s works, one work only is 
to be taken and a series of extracts from it presented. 


Zarad—While listening to the usual compliments 
after a recent far western recital, Francesca Zarad, 
soprano, was approached by an old gentleman who 
expressed some regret that she had not included som: 
of “the old songs” in her program. She promised to 
sing his “favorite” on her next visit, and asked him 
what it was. He replied, “A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” 


Schipa—Tito Schipa, who has been singing in Madrid 
and Lisbon, and who is to return to this country soon 
for his second season as one of the principal tenors 
of the Chicago Opera Association, is coming back a 
benedict. Mrs. Schipa is a Parisienne, and European 
gossip has it that her cooking restored the tenor to 
health after he had succumbed to the evil effects of 
Spanish cuisine. 


Elman—Other than that the story of it is based on 
Richard Harding Davis’s “Soldiers of Fortune,” little 
is known of the nature of the operetta which Mischa 
Elman recently brought back to America with him in 
completed form. A London writer informs us, however, 
that some friends who heard the violinist play through 
the score describe it as of the Viennese type, with 
splashes of Spanish dance and a sprinkling of jazz. 

Persinger—Fugues and earthquakes are not often 
included on the same program, but: this was the com- 
bination in store for the audience which assembled to 
hear a recital by Louis Persinger, the San Francisco 
violinist, when he played recently at Eureka, Cal. The 
artist was in the midst of a Bach fugue when Mother 
Earth began to heave. The coolness of the artist, who 
did not miss a note, is said to have prevented a panic. 

Namara—Two valuable capas de paseo have been 
loaned by Marguerite Namara, the soprano, to Leo 
Carillo, the actor, for the New York opening night of 
his new play, “The Toreador.” Capas de paseo are the 
gala capes toreadors wear when passing the populace 
in review before the bull fighting begins. These two 
were given to Mme. Namara by Gallito, a famous Mex- 
ican toreador, at the time of her triumphs in Mexico 
City. It is said that Gallito subsequently was gored to 
death in the ring. 

Alda—Pleasing the composer is one of the compen- 
sations which come to the singer who gives her utmost 
to her interpretations, as shown by the experience of 
Mme. Frances Alda. The Metropolitan soprano recently 
received a letter from Thurlow Lieurance, composer of 
the favorite “Indian Love Song,” in which.the composer 
praised her singing of this number, as she has recorded 
it for the Victor. “It is so nearly what I have always 
wanted in this song,” the composer wrote regarding 
the record, “that I must tell you how grateful I am that 
you made it.” 
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By CANTUS FIRMUS. 





R. PRINTER, please hang out our sign at the top of this column. 


For we’re home again! oc ie 


* 


J,IRST of all, our thanks to J. A. H. for his weekly ministrations in this column 
during our absence; for a time we thought that we had lost our lucrative and 


upholstered job. 
* * 


* 


Curious Times in Our Town 


EW YORK’S little musical colony (about the size of the population of an ordi- 
‘ nary city like Cincinnati or Denver) is in a seething state of uncertainty these 


days. The headlines in the papers: 


“100,000 New Yorkers Homeless, Unable to Rent 


Apartments,” describes the plight of hordes of teachers, artists and tenors. 

Only a few years ago any reputable barber from Mt. Vernon or Tulsa with a 
month’s rent in his jeans could hire an acre or two of space in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building or Carnegie Hall and ply his honest calling as a Royal 
Italian Chevalier or Maestro of Song. For two bits a throw extra he could patronize 
the Milanese kitchen below to the extent of a quart of Chianti and a peck or two of 


Sicilian chop suey. 


Art flourished; maidens and lads from Kansas and Iowa slipped the modest fee 
into the unwilling hands of Maestro and received innumerable returns therefor, 


ranging from charming diplomas to nicely ruined larynxs. 
Maestro hurried back to lather and bay rum, his 


till the landlord raised the rent. 
artistic soul crushed by the sordid de- 
mands of the materialistic landlord. 
Studio space became scarcer; the large 
room which could park dozen grands was 
divided, then quartered, then eighthed, 
then sixteenthed ; to-day the average stu- 
dio can accommodate nothing larger than 
a miniature baby grand, a medium-sized 
teacher and a small pupil. For the room 
our hero pays a monthly sum which 
would support four Italian opera casts 
in luxury for three generations. Honest 
restaurant-keepers are extinct in New 
York. Smelling salts are presented with 
the bill and an ambulance is in attend- 
ance for customers who cannot survive 
the shock, or the food. So the musician 
shuns the restaurants. Instead, he rakes 
his electric grill out of the grand when 
the pupil departs and devours his stew 
in solitary silence, or in as much silence 
as a musician can devour. No wonder 
the landlords call the rooms “stewdios.” 
His honest day’s toil over, our hero 
touches a button on the music cabinet, 
crawls into the dainty bed which shoots 
out, kisses the Beethoven bust on the 
brow, and falls asleep, to dream of the 
landlord and the approaching increase 
in rent. For a moment, he tosses about, 
agitated by the thought of the increase, 
then he quiets down. “My tuition fee 
shall be $19 a quarter-hour, instead of a 
miserable fifteen!” he murmurs, as he 
flutters into the lap of slumber. 
Poor musicians—and poor pupils! 
* * * 
E are greatly interested in these 


much-advertised “Ear-Training” 
courses. Just think of the infinite pa- 
tience and skill required to train an ear 
properly, so that it will be down, sit up, 
roll over play dead and say prayers. 


Everybody was happy 





For Opera Singers, Managers, Lecturers, 
Et Al. 


H°wW. do you shake hands? If you de- 
posit your palm in another like a 
slice of ham you’re so stingy that you 
would not give away a pass for a harp 
recital; if you proffer only the tips of 
your fingers you are liable to extract the 
Ingersoll from your colleagues’ pockets 
when you sing in the church quartet; if 
you clinch your fist when you talk or 
sing “Invictus” you’re a mean, unreliable 
pup. The Literary Digest is our author- 
ity for this information. We eagerly 
read further: ; 

“The man who when hand-shaking 
gives a full hand and presses his thumb 
against the back of your hand is social, 
liberal, and a congenial companion. 

“The man who does not press his 
thumb against the back of your hand 
when shaking hands is thrifty and eco- 
nomical to a fault; he is niggardly, al- 
most miserly, and hence a poor associate 
in revelry and amusement. Notice, also, 
that the higher he holds his thumb the 
stingier he is. 

“The man who offers the tips of his 
fingers is sly, secretive, and cunning. 
He may abound in polish and smooth- 
ness, but not in truthfulness. You would 
do well not to trust him. 

“A person who gives you his hand as 
though he was laying a piece of wood or 
brick in it is noted for his lack of force 
and indifference to society in general. 
Such a character lacks refinement, and 
while he may be honest in intent, he may 
be easily led and imposed upon by others. 

“This may ofttimes be witnessed on 
the stump and in public lectures. Upon 
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AROLD HENRY, pianist and com- 
poser, was born in Neodesha, Kan. 
Showed unusual talent at a very early 
First piano 


instruction was re- 
ceived from Ge- 
neve Lichtenwal- 
ter and Carl 
Preyer of _ the 
University of 
Kansas, latter a 
pupil of Lesche- 
tiz y. After re- 
ceiving degree 
from University 
of Kansas went 
abroad at sixteen 
and studied for 
nearly three 
years with Dr. 
Ernst Jedliczka, 
one of the best. 


age. 








teachers of his 
Harold Henry day. Upon his 
death, Henry 


coached for a short time with Gottfried 
Calston, then went to Paris where he 





studied for a year under Moszkowski. 
During stay in Berlin became pupil of 
Loewengard in composition. 

Henry made his professional début at 
the age of ten, but during school and 
college years withdrew from extensive 
performances. Made his successful New 
York début season of 1913-14. Since 
then has played in all sections of the 
country, also appearing as soloist with 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and 
Seattle orchestras, and this season will 
be soloist of the opening concert of the 
latter, marking his third professional 
trip to the Pacific within eight months. 
Last season Mr. Henry filled over ninety 
engagements. 

Mr. Henry is also a composer of dis- 
tinction. Especially noteworthy among 
his works are his songs, “My Father 
Reads to Me,” “A Prayer,” “If Your 
Shoes Were Curly Gold,” “Gather Ye 
Rosebuds,” ‘In Autumn,” “What the 
Bullet Sang, ” “Requiescat” and the piano 
works, “Dancing Marionette,” an _ es- 
pecial favorite, and “Humoresque.” 
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investigation you will invariably find 
that the man who talks with his hands 
closed in the form of a fist is insincere 
and given to exaggeration.” 

ok & ok 


A Charming Innovation 


LICE FRISCA MAYER sends us 
from Paris the following clipping of 
a La Vogue Musicale article. “In the 
winter of 1921, Miss Case will again visit 
the Pacific Coast, following her success 
there last year. She will also give two 
New York recitals next season, one in 
December and one in January, bath at 
Carnegie Hall.” 
Miss Mayer observes, “Now the pub- 


lic will be able to see more of Anna.” 
K ok a 


[F. P. A. in “The Conning Tower.’’] 
As Sung by a Brookalyn Sopranner 
Sea tid one day yatt the yawginn 
‘I was weary ann dill at tea, 
Zand my finggers wandah dye dlee 
Ovah the nersy keys. 
* * * 


The Village’s Latest Scandal 
[From the N. Y, News.] 
Greenwich Village is all astir because 
in Mrs. F. I. Blake’s Cherry Blossom Tea 
Room, Jack Wheaton, village carpenter, 
plays a sexaphone late at night. 
* a _ 


“Scientists Off for Asia to Seek ‘Missing 
Link’ ” 

We are too polite to suggest that the 

anthropologists look attentively at cer- 


tain newcomers; besides we haven’t been 
asked. | 


DRESDEN HAILS SIEGFRIED 





Wagner’s “Sonnenflammen” Creates 
Splendid Impression 


DRESDEN, Oct. 3.—Siegfried Wagner’s 
opera “Sonnenflammen” (“Sunflames”) 
was produced here yesterday. A trag- 
edy, it relates to the errors of a Knight- 
crusader. The libretto, from. Siegfried’s 
own pen, is excessively complicated, but 
the public was apparently impressed with 
the gorgeous stage settings. Conse- 
quently, Siegfried could not complain of 
a cool reception, for he, the singers, con- 
ductors and choristers even had to ap- 
pear several times to receive the thanks 
of the audience. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 





Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 










Siegfried Wagner should, as hereto- 
fore, cultivate the folk-tale; tragedy 
seems above his reach. The best effects 
were contained in the first act, in the en- 
semble pieces, and in the lyrical scenes. 
The second act kept interest alive; the 
third fell musically flat, yet enthusiastic 
applause followed. 


Fritz Reimer did wonders with the or- 
chestra. Franz Staffen and Siegfried 
himself, were stage managers. The sing- 
ers did their best work, among them 
Vogelstrom as Gomella, Burg as Kaiser, 
Taubert as Tridolin, Elisabeth Rothberg 
as Iris, Helena Tosti as the Kaiserin. 
Many moments recalled Siegfried’s 
father’s works, but never succeeded in 
attaining an infinitestimal part of their 
significance. 


As a guest in the opera, Melanie Kurt 
appeared in Halévy’s “The Jewess,” very 
successfully, being less so in her other 
role, Isolde, which she gave later. Miss 
Kurt is to appear at the Dresden Opera 
ensemble beginning with next year, 1921. 

A matinée concert introduced a new 
child prodigy, ten-year-old Gerhard 
Munch, son of the Dresden composer, 
Ernst Munch. The lad showed himself 
extremely gifted in Chopin, Brahms, 
Weber and a Scherzo of his father, bris- 
tling with technical difficulties and a mu- 
sically attractive composition. Laura 
Rappoldi Rahrov contributed Liszt num- 
bers. A most interesting violinist, 
Juanita Brockmann, presented works by 
Tor Aulin and Hubay in musicianly 
style. Miss Brockmann will appear this 
season in several concerts. Mrs. Tangel- 
Strik accompanied. 


The Lindner orchestral Philharmonic 
concerts, eight in number, announce the 
following soloists: Sigrid Onegin, Wera 
Schapira, Paul Bender, Moritz R 
thal, Carl Flesch, Dr. Ludwig Wull. 
Wiley Burmester, et al. The soloj 
of the symphony concerts of the Si 
Orchestra are Andreas Weissgerber, 
linist; Alfred Hoehn, pianist; Ac 
Schiering, Ella Tancera, Fritz Busch, 
Joan Maners, Eugen d’Albert, Josef 


_ Szigeti, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp and Wal- 


ter Gieseking. Walter Rehberg, new 
here, gave two piano recitals, and proved 
remarkable in his line. Recent song re- 
citals by Nelly von Grasern, Mary 
Grasenich and Elsa Bartsch won muct 
comment. ANNA INGMAN. 
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Minna Kaufmann’s 
Pupil Wins Laurels 
in a Musical Play 





——— 
—- 








Betty Burke, Soprano 


Producers of musical plays have come 
to realize, apparently, that only singers 
of the distinguished ability can hope to 


win success with the theatrical public. 
As one manager told the writer recently, 
“The day has passed when merely good 
looks and a pleasing personality will win 
the favor of a musical comedy audience. 
We have a constant need of better voices 
and trained singers.” 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann of Carnegie 
Hall, has had calls from several pro- 
ducers for singers from her studio. The 
latest of these young artist-students to 
come into prominence is Betty Burke, the 
soprano who is now playing the leading 
role in “La La Lucille,” touring the 
principal cities. 

Reports from many points indicate 
that this gifted young woman is enjoy- 
ing signal popularity because of the fine 
quality of her voice and her artistic 
singing. 





Kidd-Key Conservatory to Sponsor Stellar 
Artist Course 


SHERMAN, TEx., Oct. 12.—Kidd-Key 
Conservatory will have a brilliant artists’ 
course this season, to include Percy 
Grainger, Eddy Brown, Harold Bauer, 
Julia Claussen, Maggie Teyte and others. 
The season opened recently with a lec- 
ture-recital of American Indian music by 
Harold A. Loring, pianist, assisted by 
Vyda Booth, soprano. The second con- 
cert of the season was a piano recital by 
Bomar Cramer. 





Mme. Schumann Heink was a guest 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim in Atlantic 
City last week. 











CARMINE 
Violinist 


That New England musi- 
cal audiences are discriminat- 
ing, admits of no discussion. 


From the viewpoint of the 
manager, both artist and au- 
dience may consider the best 
to have been attained when 
the comment is that always 
expressed after Mr. Fab- 
rizio’s appearance, as in Fall 
River: 


“The auditorium was 
crowded ** for the violin 
recital by Carmine Fabrizio. 
** The Woman’s Club have 
given their members and 
privileged friends many 
splendid treats in the musi- 
cal line, and that of yester- 
day will be remembered as 
one of the finest.” 


For available dates, season 1920- 
21, address: 


ELBERT A. WICKES 


441-2-3 Little Bldg. 
BOSTON 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


VOCAL COACH 


OPERAS, CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO IN ALL MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


ACCOMPANIST 


IN ORDER TO SECURE MR. HAGEMAN’S SERVICES AS ACCOMPANIST 
AT RECITALS DATES SHOULD BE RESERVED FAR IN ADVANCE 


Mr. Hageman Will Accept a Limited Number of Pupils in 


the Study of the Art of Accompanying. 


STUDIO 


309 West 85th Street 


New York City 
Telephone 3233 Schuyler. 


Applications addressed to M. Myers, Secretary 








Alexander Gunn Back 
in Boston After His 
Vacation in Maine 


Alexander Gunn and Elizabeth Carini, 
PianistS, Photographed with “Bow- 
ser” at Rockland, Me. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 22.—Alexander 
Gunn, pianist, is again at work after 
a vacation spent at Rockland, Me. 
Among many appearances which Mr. 
Gunn will make this fall, is a joint re- 
cital with Hulda Lashanska, soprano. 
The accompaning photograph shows Mr. 
Gunn with Elizabeth Carini, the Rock- 
land pianist, and her dog “Bowser.” 





San Diego Amphion Club Announces 
Additional Plans 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 12—The Am- 
phion Club has given out its second an- 
nouncement of artists for the coming sea- 
son. It is in the nature of a second 
artists’ course and will include Tetraz- 
zini, Josef Hofmann, Pavlowa, the New 
York Philharmonic. With this course 
added to the regular series of seven con- 
certs, San Diego will have the largest 
number of stellar concerts ever presented 
by the Amphion Club. The concerts will 
be given at the Spreckles Theater, be- 
ginning Oct. 20, with Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
The University of California Extension 
Committee also announces an interest- 
ing course of lectures on the apprecia- 
tion of music. All of these lectures will 
be illustrated with musical programs 
with excellent artists. They will take 
place at the Congregational Church. 

W. F. R. 





Crowded Calendar for London String 
Quartet 


The London String Quartet, which 
took New York music-lovers by storm 








when they played Beethoven’s sevent« 
string quartets in six consecutive c 
certs during the first week of Octob: 
will give another recital at Aeolian H: 
on the afternoon of Nov. 4, after appe: 
ances at Yale and Harvard and in Can 
da. In a hurried cross-country tour th. 
will appear in many of the larger citic<, 
arriving in San Francisco for an appea -- 
ance on Nov. 22. On Nov. 23, they s: 
for Honolulu, to appear four times wi 
the Philharmonic Orchestra there. ' 
enable them to do this, they have ; 
ceived permission from their Engli- , 
manager to cancel various appearan: 
in England. Their presence at the Bx 
thoven Festival in Leeds is so essentiz , 
however, that it was impossible to canc.| 
that booking. Antonia Sawyer, w!, 
manages their American tour, has : 
ready received requests for their appea 
ances when they return to America 
the autumn. They are also playing fi 
the Beethoven Association in New Yo 
on Nov. 2. 





Philip James Again Teaching 


Work as instructor in theory, comp: 
sition, orchestration and the technique of 


orchestral and choral conducting ha; 
been resumed by Philip James, the Ne\ 
York conductor and composer. M) 
James’s studio is located in West Eight) 
third Street. 








SUCCESS 
AFTER 
SUCCESS 


Our American Composer and 
Violinist 


CECIL 


BURLEIGH 


scored heavily in Joint Recital with 


ROSA PONSELLE 
October 5th, 1920 


“Exceeded by very few violinists whom Water- 
bury has heard.”—-WATERBURY REPUBLI- 
CAN, October 6th, 1920. 


Dates Available for Middle West—Novem- 
ber, December, 1920, and March, 1921 


Management: 


M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Salzedo Harp Ensemble to Make 


Its Second Tour This Season 


Re : ae: ’ ; - 





NE of the interesting events of the 
Chamber Music Festival held at 
Pittsfield, Mass., under the patronage of 











prot 
% ry 


The Salzedo Harp Ensemble at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge was the con- 
cert given on Sept. 25 by Carlos Salzedo 
and his associates in the Salzedo Harp 


Ensemble. At Pittsfield, in front of the 
Music Temple, the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken. It shows from left 
to right, Katharine Frazier, Elise 
Schlegelmilch, Irene Perceval, Edith 
Connor, Mr. Salzedo, Marie Miller and 
Djina Ostrowska. 

‘The beginning of the 1920-21 season 
finds Mr. Salzedo hopeful for yet greater 
successes than those which he and his 
players won last year when the first tour 
of any harp ensemble took them through 
the West and Middle West. During the 
months of January and February next 
the Ensemble will tour in the Far West 
and California. 


MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY 








Powell Weaver Gives Organ Recital— 
Sonora Opera Company Heard 


Kansas City, Mo, Oct. 22.—Kansas 
City’s musical season was formally 
launched by Powell Weaver in an organ 
recital recently at the Grand Avenue 
Temple. Mrs. George Cowden and Mrs. 
Arthur Brookfield were the assisting 
soloists, singing duets from “La Gio- 
conda” and “Stabat Mater” in charming 
manner. The Sonora Grand Opera 
Company has recently filled a week’s en- 
gagement here. A very favorable im- 
pression was made in a standard réper- 


toire of operas and. particular favor was - 


bestowed upon Eduardo Lyarazu, bari- 
tone, and Consuelo Medina, coloratura 
soprano. L. P. 





Fokine and Fokina, the noted dancers, 
began their transcontinental tour of more 
than 100 engagements with a perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Philadelphia on Wednesday evening of 
last week. 











MARY 


CAVAN 


SOPRANO 


FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSN., 
CZECH OPERA, PRAGUE, ETC. 












NATIONAL 


Available for Indi- 
vidual Recitals and 
Joint Appearances 


During the Entire 


Season 1920-1921 


OPERA REPERTORY IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, CZECH AND RUSSIAN 


Exclusive Management 


HUGO BOUCEK CONCERT BUREAU 
1400 Broadway, NEW YORK 





OTAKAR 


MARAK 


FORMERLY CHICAGO OPERA ASSN., CO- 
VENT GARDEN, LONDON, NATIONAL 
CZECH OPERA, PRAGUE, ETC. 





TENOR 





LOCAL. ARTISTS HEARD 
IN TORONTO PROGRAMS 


Mme. de Munck and Lindquest Give 
Recitals to Large Audiences— 
Plans of Other Forces 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 19.—In a song 
recital at Massey Hall on Oct. 14, Mme. 
Lucia de Munck, the Belgian prima 
donna recently appointed to the vocal 
faculty of the Hambourg Conservatory 
of Music, created a favorable impres- 
sion on the large audience that crowded 
the auditorium to hear her. She sang 
four groups of songs of varied range, 
demonstrating maturity both of voice 
and style, and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Her outstanding numbers were 
“Divinités du Styx,” by Gluck and “Plus 
grand dans son obscurité,” by Gounod, 
while she was well received in a group 
of English songs. Richard Tattersall 
proved an able accompanist, and was 
also heard as soloist in Chopin’s Scherzo 
(C Sharp Minor). In two numbers with 
’cello obbligato Mme. de Munck was ably 
assisted by Boris Hambourg. Alto- 
gether, Mme. de Munck proved herself 
a capable singer, well worthy of her new 
appointment. 

Albert Lindquest, tenor, was the at- 
traction at the reun‘on entertainment of 
the Third Battalion at the armories on 
Oct. 9, when there was a good attend- 
ance and the offerings of the singer were 
received in appreciative manner. Leo- 
nora Allen sang delightfully and gave 
evidence of a clear and pleasing soprano 
voice. Robert MacDonald proved capa- 
ble as accompanist and solo artist. 

W. F. G. 


Special musical programs are given 
each Wednesday morning at the assem- 
bly exercises of Hill Military Academy. 
Last week Dr. Emil Enna, pianist; 
Charles Smith, violnist, and Otto Wede- 
meyer, baritone, presented a program of 
solos and duets. 








ERNEST | 


DAVIS 


Tenor 


Concerts 


Opera 


Oratorio 





Mr. Davis will be in New York 
and vicinity until Dec. 1, 1920 


MANAGEMENT 
HARRY and ARTHUR 
CULBERTSON 
AEOLIAN HALL....... NEW YORK 
Personal Telephone..... Fordham 3240 




















Philharmonic Orchestra 


of Los Angeles 
Walter Henry Rothwell 
Conductor 


W. A. Clark, Jr. 
Founder 


100 Members—60 Concerts 
FIRST ANNUAL TOUR 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountains 
West of Denver 
San Diego to Vancouwer 
April 17 to June 1, 1921 
For terms and dates apply 


L. E. BEHMEYER, Manager 
Los Angeles Cal, 
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SOPRANO 
Management 


LUCILLE DRUMMOND 
8 West 46th Street New York City 























MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


CONCERT-RECITAL 
COSTUME RECITALS 
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80 E. JACKSON BOUL., CHICAGO 
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OPEN SUNDAY SERIES 
AT CENTURY THEATER 


Alda, Grainger and Leonard 
‘ the Soloists at First 
Concert Program 








Frances Alda, soprano; Percy 
Grainger, pianist; Laurence Leon- 
ard, baritone. Concert, Century 
Theater, afternoon, Oct. 17. Ac- 
companists, Coenraad Bos for Mr. 
Leonard, Seneca Pierce for Mme. 
Alda. The program: 

Prologue to “Pagliacci,” Mr. 
Leonard; “To the Springtime,” 
Grieg, Polonaise in A Flat, Chopin, 
Mr. Grainger; “Lungi Dal Caro 
Bene,” Secchi, “Je Ne Suis Qwune 
Bergeéere,” Philidor, “My Lovely 
Celia,’ Munor, and “The Lass 
With a Delicate Air,” Dr. Arne, 
Mme. Alda; “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade,” Massenet, Mr. 
Leonard; Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 12, Mr. Grainger; “Jag Le- 
fuer,” Merikanto, “The Soldier’s 
Bride, Rachmaninoff; Chanson 
Norvegienne, Fourdrain, “Un Bel 
Di,” Puccini, Mme. Alda; “Coun- 
try Gardens,” “One More Day, My 
John,” March-Jig, “Maguire’s 
Kick,” Grainger, Mr. Grainger; 
“The Star,” Rogers, “My Little 
House,” Seneca Pierce; “The 
Singer,” Maxwell, “There Is No 
Death,” O’Hara, Mme. Alda. 











Under a new management, the Allied 
Enterprise, said to be backed by the Shu- 
berts, the first of a series of Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts was given on Oct. 17. 
Despite the attraction of the artists an- 
nounced, the bounty of Sunday events in 
New York had its effect, and the 
vacuous spaces of the Century were by 
no means full. 


Of chief musical interest was the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Leonard, this being his 
first appearance in New York. His of- 
ferings designated at once Mr. Leon- 
ard’s forte; his._is a distinct operatic 
voice, and one of splendidly rich quality. 
His style is pleasing, his enunciation tell- 
ing; his lack lies in production, the 
“Hérodiade” aria disclosing a rather 
throaty, muffled tone. The encores de- 
manded were responded to with songs 
which hardly offered opportunity of 





further musical  enlightment. His 
VIOLIN PIANO 


IN THEIR RECITALS 
Address: 157 East 74th St., New York 


Steinway Piano Used 











Adele Luis 


RANKIN 


Soprano 
Concerts — Recitals—Oratorio 
(Folk Song Programs in Costume) 

Available Season 1920-21 
A limited number of pupils accepted 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Residence Studio: 
236 W. 15th St. New York 
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Prima Donna Soprano 





Z2Zerers 


Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 


mZOr en 


Care Musical America 


“again. 


operatic numbers, however, must be re- 
corded as a distinct and pleasing sur- 
prise and it remains for his coming pro- 
grams to disclose Mr. Leonard’s further 
musical assets. 

To both Mme. Alda and Mr. Grainger 
the audience offered the usual expected 
tribute. Each of Mme. Alda’s groups 
was followed by encores, especially mer- 
ited by performances which were in 
Mme. Alda’s best voice. Mr. Grainger, 
despite a poor group of offerings, won 
further followers, especially in the ex- 
position of his own works and the “Juba 
Dance” of Dett, which he gave as an en- 
core. Mr. Bos’s accompaniments were 
as usual authoritative, while Seneca 
Pierce offered Mme. Alda his a eh 


YOUNG PIANIST ASSISTS 
GRAVEURE IN CHICAGO 


Baritone Heard in Program—Georgette 
LaMotte Well Received at 
Début 


CHIcAGO, Oct. 15.—Louis Graveure, 
baritone, sang in Orchestra Hall last 
night, and with him appeared Georgette 
LaMotte, a  thirteen-year-old pianist 
from the West, whose playing made one 
forget her youth. 

Mr. Graveure sang five groups of songs 
and had his audience with him through- 
out. His voice is warm and rich and 
very colorful. He inclined rather much 
to pianissimo singing, but in such songs 
as “Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream,” 
and “Parasha’s Revery and Dance,” by 
Moussorgsky, he gave an exhibition of 
warm, leaping tone that fired the imagi- 
nation and set the pulses ringing. His 
program comprised a group of Mous- 
sorgsky, a group of old English songs, 
and one group each of French, Irish and 
miscellaneous songs. 

Georgette LaMotte, making her first 
Chicago appearance, seemed slightly 
self-conscious as she crossed the stage, 
but forgot that when her hands touched 
the beloved keyboard. For beloved it 
mitst have been to have yielded the soul- 
ful response it gave to her youthful fin- 
gers. She seemed to dream her music, 
and, except for the vision of a gir] sitting 
at the piano, one would have thought she 
were a seasoned pianist. Her fingers 
flew over the keys, not in the mechanical, 
taught way of a young girl, but as a 
means of expressing the soul of the mu- 
sic she was playing. The audience was 
greedy for extras, of which she was 
obliged to grant two. She was an un- 
qualified success, from the very first 
chord that she struck. F. W. 











OPEN ZANESVILLE SERIES 





Mrs. MacDowell and Mabel Garrison 
Give First Programs of Course 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The 
eleventh season of the Thursday 
Matinée Music Club opened auspiciously 
with Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
the famous composer, in a piano recital 
on the evening of Oct. 7 at I. O. O. F. 
Hall. The assembly was a brilliant one 
and with Mrs. MacDowell’s intimate 
talks about the MacDowell music aiding 
her interesting playing, the evening 
proved an auspicious opening for the 
club. The recital closed with the offi- 
cers’ reception to the artist and the audi- 
ence in attendance, and punch was served 
by members of the club. 

Under the auspices of the Thursday 
Matinée Music Club the first concert of 
the series in Zanesville was given on 
Oct. 13 at the great Weller Theater 
with a recital by Mabel Garrison of the 
Metropolitan. 

The audience was a brilliant one and 
a capacity house showed great enthusi- 
asm over the singing of Miss Garrison, 
who was aided by her artist husband, 
George Siemonn, at the piano. It was 
truly a gala concert and Miss Garrison’s 
program. was one of unqualified delight! 
The opening of this series after a si- 
lence of two years was the occasion of 
the gathering of music lovers and music 
critics from near and far in this city 
and the general opinion expressed by 
many was that this year’s offerings are 
second to none in the history of the city. 

Miss Garrison was encored again and 
Extras included her husband’s 
charming composition, “Baby.” 4. 








Management: HARRY H. HALL, 
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FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements. 

Wolsohn Bureau of C. H. Falk. 
Personal Representative, 

96 Fifth Ave., Room 20, New York 


QUARTET OF NOTABLE 
ARTISTS IN MONTGOMERY 





2500 Hear Lazzari, Zanelli, Wagner and 
LaForge in Impressive 
Opening Program 


MONTGOMERY, ALA, Oct. 16.—The 
1920-1921 season of the Montgomery 
Concert Course, the outstanding musical 
enterprise of the city, began most aus- 
piciously last night, when the Artists’ 
Trio appeared at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium, before an audience of more than 
2500. The organization consisted of 
Grace Wagner, soprano; Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto; Renato Zanelli, bari- 
tone, and Frank LaForge, accompanist. 
An admirably constructed program gave 
ample opportunity for the display of the 
fine vocal gifts of the artists, but the 
printed numbers constituted hardly one- 


half of the offerings, as all the artis 
were most liberal with encores, Lazza 
and Zanelli being recalled again ar 
again, responding with well-known f 
vorites which caused a wave of enthus 
asm over the audience at the very fir 
notes. 

The major portion of the vocal hono 
undoubtedly went to Zanelli and Lazza 
Lazzari would have captured the hear 
of the audience by her charming ma: 
ner and her radiant appearance, but h: 
superb voice and artistic interpretati 
fully justified all the praise that she r 
ceived. Grace Wagner, in spite of tl 
fact that she was somewhat oversha: 
owed by her associates, sang most cre 
itably, both in her solo numbers an 
with the others. Too much commend: 
tion cannot be given the accompaniment 
of Frank LaForge. His two solos we: 
much appreciated as was his tri 
“Flanders Requiem.” war. C. 
































CHARLES 


Boston 





HE beauty of whose tenor voice and superb 
artistry has charmed the great audiences who 
have heard him at the 


HACKETT 





Metropolitan Opera House 


Chooses the 


For exclusive use in all his concerts 
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CHARLES 


= No. 1. 

2 A lack of faith in one’s self and particularly in one’s ability to develop. 
=] In receiving praise: only believing what is pleas- 
= ing, rather than what is true. 

=] Failing to be honest in our recognition of faults, 
= thereby not taking advantage of the first step 
= toward the curing of them. 

=] Thinking that only big things are worth while 
= and a consequent lack of attention to little things. 
=} Not realizing that as soon as the individual has 
=] something to give, there will be those who have 
=f something to give him. 

= Assistant Teacher: 

= ALMA HOPKINS KITCHELL 

= r 
= Studios: 176 West 81st Street, New York City 
= Tel. Schuyler 9984 
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ZUMA 


In the last issue each month this season 


will present helpful remarks for earnest students of singing. 
“OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS IN SINGING” 
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PIANO RECITAL BY 





ALFRED MIROVITCH 





Dé- 
eve- 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist. 
but Recital, Carnegie Hall, 
ning, Oct. 20. The program: 


Praeludium and fugue in D Ma- 
jor, Bach-d’ Albert; Sonata, A Ma- 
jor (first time) Mehul-Mirovitch; 
Caprice, E Major, Paganini-Schu- 
mann; Polonaise, E Flat Minor, 
Nocturne, B Major, Mazurka, Op. 
50, No. 2, Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 1, 
Ballade, G Minor, Sonata, B Flat 
Minor, Chopin; Barcarolle, Lia- 
dow; Rhapsody, No. 6, Liszt. 











Mr. Mirovitch displayed some gratify- 
ing qualities and others less gratifying. 


Described on the program as a “Russian 
virtuoso” he revealed certain superficial 
traits of virtuosity but not a_ well- 
rounded pianistic or interpretative art. 
He has intelligence, poise and some 
phases of remarkable technical equip- 
ment. There is power in his playing, an 
easy command of sonorities and massive 
effects. Also great dexterity and a crisp- 
ness and cleanness of finger work that 
enable him to perform trills with sur- 
prising evenness and scales, runs and 
decorative passage work generally with 
a steely brilliance. But the glitter of 


such effects is paired with a metallic 


coldness. There is no poetic discernment. 
Perhaps the outstanding flaw in the 
playing of Mr. Mirovitch will be found 
in his avoidance of a true legato and the 
persistent cult of a crepitating staccato 
touch. 

His presentation of the prelude from 
D’Albert’s transcription of Bach’s D Ma- 
jor organ fugue promised well. It had 
breadth and dignity. But the fugue he 








Twenty Kentucky Mountain Songs 


Collected and arranged by 
LORAINE WYMAN and HOWARD BROCKWAY 


| . Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


These songs have a unique and individual quality, whether ballad, 
| love song or nursery rhyme, and a characteristic charm of their own 
| which the editors have preserved. The accompaniments have atmo- 

sphere, . picturesqueness and 4 quality of high musicianship, and the 

volume is assured of a wide welcome. 
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| Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 
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WOLFE 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 


Studio, Carnegie Hall 


New York 











Now Booking Season 1920-21 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Circulars mailed 





ZERFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 


The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 


OF nae CITY OF 
YORE 


120 | me AVENUE 





JOHN FRANSEMA 


TENOR 


Address 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HELEN ALLEN HUN 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


played at an irritatingly slow and even 


pace. Edward MacDowell once reproved 
the manner of certain pianists in per- 
forming Bach “like a sum in mathe- 
matics.” The labored metronomic effect 
of the newcomer’s rendering suggested 
what MacDowell deplored. The sonata 
of Méhul and Schumann’s Paganini Ca- 
price brought legitimately to the fore 
the native qualities of Mr. Mirovitch’s 
playing. The sonata is one of the pair 
that the composer of “Joseph” wrote in 
his early days and might pass for an 
agreeable specimen of second-hand Mo- 
zartean inspiration. In Chopin the im- 
aginative and poetic scantiness of the 
pianist stood revealed in the fullness of 
its deficiency, as did the distortions of 
rhythm and design in the sanctified 
name of rubato. Mr. Mirovitch was well 
received and induced to yield the cus- 
tomary quota of unlisted favors. 
m= @ 3: 


Mirovitch’s Pianistic Feats Applauded at 
Trenton, N. J., Recital 

TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 23.—Alfred 
Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, gave his 
second program in America at a concert 
held in the High School Auditorium last 
week, playing a Bach-D’Albert Prelude 
and Fugue, a Mehul Sonata, arranged by 
himself, and a group of Chopin numbers. 
Mr. Mirovitch’s success was great, hav- 
ing many recalls and giving a number 





of extras. The recital was under the 
auspices of the Trenton Teachers’ 
Chorus. 





Edward Stello Sings at New Star Casino 


Edward Stello, a young Negro, study- 
ing for opera, made his appearance on 
Friday at the New Star Casino. Stello 
has a dramatic tenor voice, and offered 
several works from the opera and other 
numbers. He was assisted by Marion 
Anderson, a promising young Negro con- 
tralto, accompanied by William King of 
Philadelphia. The Dixie Quartet of- 
fered a number of Negro Spirituals and 
other numbers were a violin solo by 
Gertrude Martin, with Andrades Lind- 
say as accompanist; George H. Jones, 
Jr., with Daisy Tapley at the piano; a 
dramatic reading by Fannie Belle De- 
knight, and a’ violin and ’cello duet by 
Felix Weir and H. L. Jeter, with Miss 
Jeter at the piano. The recital opens 
the concert tour of Stello oe a> 





CARUSO SEES OIL WELL 


“SHOOT,” IN OKLAHOMA 


Autos Get Him Back to 
Half Hour Before Concert 

TULSA, OKLA, Oct. 17.—Four automo- 
biles were required to get Enrico Caruso 
back to Tulsa in time for his concert 
last night, after he had put in the af- 
ternoon in the oil fields near Sapulpa, 
where, for the first time in his career he 
saw an oil well “shoot.”” He went to the 
oil fields from Tulsa against the wishes 
of those managing his tour, it was said, 
and his failure to return until only a 
half hour before he was due to sing re- 
sulted in what was described as some 
managerial raving in his hotel. Gargles, 
massages, and the like were in the dis- 
card, but the Metropolitan tenor seemed 
to sing only the more gloriously because 
of the experience of the afternoon. 
Standing 150 yards away, Caruso wit- 
nessed the shooting of a new well, just 
as scheduled. What he exclaimed was 
reported as Italian for ‘‘My Gawd.” He 
carefully examined the nitro-glycerine 
wagon, when assured it was not loaded. 
Then, starting home, the auto in which 
he was riding broke down. The one to 
which he was transferred did the same 
thing a little further on. Then the third, 
and last, of the party’s cars stalled, and 
a passing motorist had to be importuned 
to take Caruso the remainder of the 
way. However, the tenor told an inter- 
viewer he was altogether glad he went 
to “Sapoolpoo.” 


Four Tulsa, 





Petrova Singing Own Songs on Tour 


Mme. Olga Petrova, the noted actress, 
is also a song composer of talent and is 
singing on her tour of the middle west- 
ern states at the present time, one of her 
own songs. The song is called “The 
Road to Romany” and is of a _ semi- 
popular type. Mme. Petrova has written 
both the word music and the poem of this 
song, which has been published by the 
house of Witmark. The same publishers 
have recently accepted Mme. Petrova’s 
new song “A Golden Day in June,” a 
setting of a text by Marian Gillespie, 
who has written many poems for songs, 
among them “The Want of You,” set to 
music by Frederick W. Vanderpool. 
Mme. Petrova will introduce this new 
song, “A Golden Day in June,” in her 
act in the near future. 
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CHRIST MAS SONGS S; 
Birth of the King 


(C. Whitney Coombs) 


(John Prindle Scott) 


(CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS: 


(John Pri Scott) 


There Ber pte 


(Ed » Marzo) 


(C Whitney Coombs) 
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© Little Town of Bethlehem 


By JOH N PRINDLE 
A Christmas Song in three keys, with optional Violin — 
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Send for circulars, catalogues and thematics. 


from the publisher. — Selections sent on approval. 
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D'ALVAREZ 


CONTRALTO 











“It is hard to imagine any better organ than 


Mme. D’Alvarez’s voice.” 


Boston Transcript. 





Aeolian Hall, 


Available after Nov. 1 
Pacific Coast Tour in April 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
New York 
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AT THE MAINE FESTIVALS 


ROSALIE 


MILLER 


‘“charmed all 
by the beauty of her 
superb soprano.”’ 





(Bangor News, 
Oct. 2, 1920) 








PORTLAND DAILY PRESS: 


Miss Miller’s soprano is of lovely quality, 
clear and high, with a flexibility that adapted 
itself admirably.to the many demands put upon 
it. She has been well schooled and sings with 
exceeding grace and ease. One of the loveliest 


_ of her solos was that in the “Stabat Mater,” 


and this brought her warmest appreciation 
which she richly merited. 


PORTLAND ARGUS: 


This number (“Bird Song’’) gave a remarkable 
opportunity for demonstrating the unusual fu- 
sion of musical achievement of the arts of this 
singer. She possesses a soprano voice of dis- 
tinct color, warm and of excellent timber, and 
she possesses the rare talent of knowing how 
to use it perfectly. 


PORTLAND EXPRESS: 


She sang the lovely music most appealingly. 
The artist has a sweet, mellow, flexible voice 
and thorough musicianship. Miss Miller made 
a distinctly favorable impression. 


BANGOR DAILY NEWS: 


Never was the “Bird Song’ presented to a 
Bangor audience in more excellent taste or with 
such a splendid effect. The artist was tendered 
an enthusiastic burst of applause. The qualities 
which every soprano should have, a voice, color, 
warmth and exquisite timber, she possesses in 
no uncertain measure, and her interpretations 
are artistic in every sense of the word. She 
sings not only like one who wishes to entertain, 
but also, what is more difficult, so as to actu- 
ally instruct her listeners. She sings with a 
voice that has something to tell. 


BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL: 


Seldom if ever has this great masterpiece 
been sung here more effectively. This number 
displayed her voice at its best, but in the oper- 
atic number with the quartet she was given 
opportunity to display the versatility of her 
voice and the perfection she has reached in the 
handling of it. Miss Miller will go down in 
festival history as one of the festival’s most 
accomplished musicians. 


MANAGEMENT: 
MacFadyen & Twombly 
54 West 509th Street 
New York City 








HEAR HACKETT AND ALDA 





Buffalo Series Opens With Joint Recital 
by Metropolitan Artists 


BUFFALO, Oct. 22.—The first of Mai 
Davis Smith’s series of subscription con- 
certs was given Oct. 19 by Frances Alda 
and Charles Hackett of the Metropolitan 
Opera forces. A word of hearty com- 
mendation must be accorded the singers 
for the well chosen and arranged pro- 
gram they presented. Mme. Alda, a radi- 
ant figure, was in admirable vocal form 
and sang with fine understanding and 
lovely tone two groups of songs and an 
aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele.” She won 
her audience completely and was obliged 
to add several extra numbers. Mr. Hack- 
ett, who made his initial appearance in 
Buffalo, more than substantiated his 
glowing advance notices. The combina- 
tion of a naturally fine vocal equipment, 
a musical nature and an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the pure art of bel canto 
are his and make his work a delight. Re- 
calls and encores must have been proof 
positive to Mr. Hackett of the sincere 
admiration of his auditors, in addition it 
was a tribute to young American talent. 
In duet numbers the singers scored and 
had to give two repetitions. Seneca 
Pierce, the accompanist, was a worthy 
co-worker of the two stars. His work 
revealed excellent fine sense of balance 
as well as being sympathetically fine. 
His song, ““My Little House,” beautifully 
sung by Mme. Alda, brought him well 
merited appreciation and the tribute of 
an encore. 

The first of the municipal concerts of 
the season drew a large audience to Elm- 
wood Music Hall Sunday afternoon last. 
John Lund’s String Orchestra was heard 
to fine advantage in an admirable pro- 
gram, many of the numbers being re- 
peated, in response to hearty applause. 
J. H. Shearer, who came here recently 
from Montreal to take charge of the or- 
gan and choir of Westminster Church, 
contributed organ solos and proved him- 
self a worthy musician. He was cor- 
dially received as was also Richard Dur- 
rette, another newcomer, whose sym- 
pathetic tenor voice gave much pleasure 
and brought him back to sing extras. 

Charles Courboin, the Belgian organ- 
ist, gave a recital the evening of the 
18th, under the auspices of the local 
chapter of the Guild of Organists. His 
work was distinguished in character and 
greatly pleased the audience. F. H. H. 


PATERSON’S MUSIC PLANS 


Choral 








Society Announces Three 
Splendid Concerts 


PATERSON, N. J., Oct. 16.—The chief 
offerings of the season are being pro- 
vided this year by the Paterson Choral 
Society, which is also credited with fine 
activities in the past. This year the 
club is planning three major events. 
The first of these will be the appearance 
of Martinelli on Oct. 19. The program 
will also include operatic selections by 
the club. The second event, on Dec. 2, 
will be a performance of “The Redemp- 
tion” by the choral society with the as- 
sistance of Rosalie Miller, soprano; 
Myrtle Leonard, contralto; Judson 
House, tenor; Fred Patton, baritone, and 
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The Gray-Lhevinne Opens Tour 
with Recital Before 1800 
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Left—Mischa Lhévinne, Pianist, Vacationing in the West. 
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Right—Estelle Gray- 


Lhévinne, Violinist, Aboard One of the U. S. Ships Whose Crew Recently Enter. 


tained Her and Her Husband 


ENTON, OKLA., Oct. 15.—At their 

recent recital here, Mischa Lhévinne 
and Estelle Gray-Lhévinne had an audi- 
ence of more than 1800, about 1500 of 
them students at the State Normal 
School here. This was just one of many 
successful engagements which the Gray- 
Lhévinnes are filling on their present 
tour of the Southwest. After playing in 
Oklahoma, they go to the middle West 
and the far West; then after the holi- 
days, back to the Eastern cities which 
have not heard them since the season 
before last. ; 

Before leaving on their tour, the Gray- 
Lhévinnes started an addition to their 
beautiful summer home on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. They had to leave before it 


was completed, but whatever disappoint- 
ment this may have occasioned them was 
overbalanced by the interest of receiving 
a package sent to Mme. Gray-Lhévinne 
as.a sort of anonymous tribute to her 
artistry. She had received a similar pack- 
age at her hotel at Lyons, when she was 
touring France, just before the war. 
Both contained exquisite filmy silks 
which the violinist was requested, in an 
accompanying note, to wear at her con- 
certs. From these materials she has hai 
fashioned some gowns which she is 
wearing on her present tour. The Gray- 
Lhévinnes’ summer also brought them 
the gratification of being entertained 
aboard a ship of the U. S. Navy, for 
whose crew they had played as part of 
their share in war-time recreation for 
our fighting men. 





Edgar Schofield, bass. The Smalley 
Trio of Boston comes as the third event, 
on Feb. 15, and will be assisted by 
Charles H. Clark, baritone. 

The officers of the club for this year 
are: Ethel L. Dalling, president; Bruce 
C. Stalter, vice-president; Daisy Lucas 
Benz, secretary and treasurer, and 
George Benz, conductor. The Friday 
Musical Club is aiding the musical pres- 
tige of the city with a series of admirable 
concerts. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—James H. Shearer 
began his duties as organist. and choir 
director at the Westminster Church on 
Oct. 2. 








presenting “CARMEN” (in ENGL'‘SH), 
SOLDIER,” respectively. 


Ralph Dunbar Productions 


RALPH DUNBAR 


offers long seasons and splendid opportunities to YOUNG AMERICAN SINGERS, PLA 

and cultured ADVANCE AGENTS (either ladies or gentlemen) with his OPERA COMPANIES. 
“ROBIN HOOD,” “MIKADO” and “CHOCOLATE 
NOT a repertoire company, but FOUR complete organizations 
appearing en tour at leading theaters, auditoriums, convention halls, etc. 


1537 East 53rd Street, Chicago 











HELEN HOPEKIRK 


44 Waverly Street, Brookline, Boston, October to May. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, May to 
Brookline Telephone 6258-M 


October 
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Trans-Continental Tour 
ELLEN BEACH YAW 
HALL 





CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 


THE LIELA A. BREED STUDIOS 


621 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Webeakh G2KE 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
Gh Winne Anditarium Ride "Phowe Wabash 9067 





TRACY JAY KINGMAN 


BARITONE 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. "Rhone Harrison 2074 


H. WHITNEY TEW 


‘The Greatest Development of the Century’ 


Suite 612-613, Fime Arts Bidg., Chicage 
‘Phone Wabash 6996 





MINNETTE WARREN BUSY 





Young Pianist-Composer Appears at 
Kew Gardens Musicale 


Leila Hearne Cannes, president of the 
Philharmonic Club of New York, pre- 
sented Minnette Warren, pianist, on Oct. 
17, in recital, in the series of Sunday 
evening musicales which she is directing 
at the Kew Gardens Inn, Kew Gardens. 
L. I. Miss Warren played her own 
“Phantom Phantasy” and three Preludes 
and was enthusiastically applauded, es- 
pecially after these numbers. 

Miss Warren opened her season with a 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 4. She 
gave a program before the Drama-Com 
edy Club at the Hotel Astor, on the af- 
ternoon of Oct. 8, and appeared on a 
concert program in Camden, N. J., the 
same evening. She also gave a concert 
at Cold Springs, N. Y., on Oct. 9. She 
is just eighteen years old, and to her be- 
longs the distinction of being the young- 
est soloist ever to appear with the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, 
with which she pare three years. She 
was soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra two years ago and en- 
joys considerable reputation throughout 
the middle West. 





Tarasova in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18.—Nina Tarasova, so- 
prano, was an effective artist in her pro- 
gram of Russian songs in Orchestra Hal! 
yesterday afternoon. A charming pic- 
ture, in Russian costume, she sang with 
exquisite loveliness, even though her 


voice itself cannot be called great. Two 
groups of ballads, and one of Russian 
folk-songs used by great composers in 
their compositions, comprised the pro- 
gram. Lazar S. Weiner was the accom- 
E. W. 


panist. 





FRANCESCA 


ZARAD 


Soprano 
Direction: 
J. H. Fitzpatrick 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel 
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Duci Kerekjarto Discovers 
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Manuscript of Bach Chaconne 
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Hungarian Violinist Protege 
of Royalty Visiting Burgo- 
master of Eisenach Sees 
Rare Bach Manuscripts — 
Features Paganini on All 
Programs — Narrowly 
Escaped Injury from Spar- 
tacists in Bremen 


UCI KEREKJARTO, the violinist, 

who is soon to make an American 
début; comes from Hungary and desires 
to be known as a Hungarian, not a Jugo- 
Slav. But Jugo or any other kind of 
Slav, he has made his mark in Europe 
and been acclaimed by princes and poten- 
tates as well as the common variety of 
mortals. One of the first things that 
strikes the stranger is a large contrap- 
tion of platinum and diamonds in his 
necktie—a “Z’”’ surmounted by a crown. 
That was given him by Zita, once Em- 
press of Austria. Elizabeth of Belgium 


presented him a gold watch before the 
war, and from the sovereigns, prince- 
lings, generals, marshals and similar dig- 
nitaries he has at sundry times got this 
and that. Kerekjarto is only twenty (he 
has a moustache coming) but he dis- 
played prodigyship at an early stage. He 
first studied piano and then violin with 











© Lumiere Studio 
Duci Kerekjarto, Hungarian Violinist 


Hubay. He has also composed. His 
works include a symphonic poem, a vio- 
lin concerto and songs. The violin con- 
certo was performed first in Zurich and 
highly praised there. Later it may be 
heard here. 

Bach’s “Chaconne” is one of the chief 
numbers on Mr. Kerekjarto’s forthcom- 
ing recital. Thereby hangs a tale. Prob- 
ably he will set the critics by the ears 
with this same “Chaconne.” But he will 


be in the right, according to his story, 
which is somewhat as follows: 

“Some years ago, I visited the home of 
Bach in Eisenach. The burgomaster of 
Eisenach is a personal friend of mine 
and allowed me to examine closely vari- 
ous original Bach manuscripts which the 
general public is not allowed to handle. 
Among others I saw the ‘Chaconne.’ As 
I read it my surprise was great to see 
the differences between the original and 
the editions that have come down to us. 
I discovered great organ-like chords and 
double-stops that are not in the versions 
currently used. You see violinists, like 
David, concluded it was impossible to 
play what Bach had written with the 
technique in vogue at the time. So they 
made emendations. Those errors have 
pers'sted. As soon as I saw Bach’s 
original intentions I copied them down. 
And I play the ‘Chaconne’ exactly as it 
stands in Bach’s own writing. I may be 
criticised for departing from custom. 
But I shall be in the right.” 

Mr. Kerekjarto is a Bach worshipper 
and practises that master daily. “I also 
play Paganini on many programs,” he 
declares, “and have written some varia- 
tions on a number of Paganini themes 
and melodies I discovered in my travels 
—melodies forgotten and of unsuspected 
existence in some cases.” 

The violinist had a narrow escape from 
an injury fatal to his art while in Bre- 
men. Coming from the concert hall dur- 
ing a Spartacist disturbance he was badly 
cut in the hand by a bayonet. Fortunate- 
ly the wound was in the palm of the hand 
and his fingers were unscathed. One of 
his valued violins was reduced to match- 
wood however. 

During the war Kerekjarto played for 
the wounded and for charity. He found 
time amidst all the disturbance to com- 
pose. Among his works is a piéce 
d’occasion—a “Carpathian Fantasy,” 
written to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of his parents’ marriage. 





INDIANAPOLIS BEGINS CIVIC MUSIC SERIES 





Beebe Ensemble First of 
Public Offerings— 
“Carmen” Given 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 14.—If the stand- 
ard of the best things in music is to be 
judged by the first offering of its series 
of concerts, the people of Indianapolis 


who are admitted gratis, owe a debt of 
gratitude to the park and school boards, 
by whom these fine concerts are 
financed. On Oct. 13, the New York 
Chamber Music Society appeared before 
an audience which filled Caleb Mills 
Hall. This organization, made up of the 
quintet of strings and a combination of 
woodwind and brass which lends itself 
most effectively in the ensemble, played 
in a distinguished manner a program 


The Chicago Composer 


Eliza Doyle Smith 


59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ccmpcser cf the famous songs now 
being sung by World Famed Artists in 
this country and abroad. 


““O Wonderful Sun of Life’’ 
“‘My Days Remember”’ 
““Sweet Norah Daly’’ 


Herewith extend an invitation to Singers 
to write in for a copy of her new concert 
song “THE SONG OF THE ROSE” 


Sold by All Dealers 


Edward Johnson 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Association 
Sang at his recital at Carnegie Hall, New York 
on October 23rd, 1920 
“A La Barcillunisa” 


(Sicilian Folk Melody) 
Arranged by A. Favara 


G. Ricordi & Co., 14 East 43rd Street, New York City 


which made its appeal to those who un- 
derstand the beauties of chamber music; 
for those less familiar, it was a privilege 
and a rare opportunity to hear the 
program as played by these excellent 
musicians. The interest throughout the 
program was gratifying to all, es- 
pecially to James H. Lowry, who in ar- 
ranging these concerts, has displayed 
splendid taste. 

The United States Marine Band, un- 
der the leadership of Capt. William 
H. Santelmann, gave a matinée and an 
evening concert at the Murat Theater 
on Sunday, Oct. 10, appearing under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Both concerts 
were attended by large audiences who 
thoroughly enjoyed the programs of dis- 
criminating choice. With a body of mu- 
sicians who, individually are masters of 
their instruments, Director Santelmann 
obtains excellent results. The soloists 
were Robert Clark, trombone; Arthur 
S. Whitcomb, cornet; Fritz Mueller and 
Gerold Schon, ’cellists. An unexpected 
pleasure was the Concerto for two ’cel- 
los by Kummer and splendidly presented 
by the two ’cellists, with the support of 
the band in a well arranged accompani- 
ment which was the work of Fritz 
Mueller. 

Four performances of “Carmen” by 
the opera company, presented by Ralph 
Dunbar in English three days begin- 
ning October 11, were creditably given. 
The selection of good voices was appar- 
ent, whether in solo or chorus and made 
amends for the inadequate orchestra, 
which is generally the weak part of 
traveling companies. The sixteen mu- 
sicians read the score and gave sufficient 
support, responding to the baton in the 
hands of May Valentine. Lorna Doone 
Jackson enacted and sang the title réle 
cleverly. The other principals were 
Frieda La Vines$, who sang the role of 
Micaela; Walter Wheatley as Don Jose; 
James Stevens as Escamillo, and Lester 
Spring, Thomas Brew, Norman Wallace, 


Flo Tennyson, Julia Keith, George 
Shield, Sol Solomon and Henry McCor- 
= being cast for the remaining 
roles. 





Columbus Composer Wins Kimball Prize 
for Madrigal 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago 
Madrigal Club has awarded to Samuel 
Richard Gaines of Columbus, Ohio, the 
W. W. Kimball Piano Company’s prize of 
$100 in the eighteenth annual competi- 
tion. This prize is given each year for 
the best setting in madrigal form of 
verses chosen by the Madrigal Club, of 
which D. A. Clippinger is conductor. The 
judges of the contest were Adolf Weidig, 
Leo Sowerby and D. A. Clippinger. Mr. 
Gaines’s composition will be sung by the 
club at its second concert. F. W. 


BIG EVENTS USHER IN 
CANTON, OHIO, SEASON 





Farrar, with Assisting Artists, and 
Raisa and Remini Welcomed by 
Local Music Lovers 


CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The musical 
season opened last week with Geraldine 
Farrar and assisting artists on Oct. 6, 
and Rosa Raisa and Giacoma Remini on 
Oct. 9, the latter through the People’s 
Musical Course and the former through 
the Musical Arts Society. Mme. Farrar 
drew an ardent throng, inasmuch as she 
rarely sings in cities of this size. The 
auditorium was packed and every en- 
trance of the artist Was eagerly awaited. 

Eneores were demanded, to which she 
responded freely. Although her pro- 
gram consisted of numbers that really 
did not portray her real dramatic 
powers, her numbers were well selected 
classics and were very pleasing to the 
audience. She sang only one operatic 
air. 

Assisting Mme. Farrar were Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and Ada _ Sassoli, 
harpist, each capable of satisfying the 
most critical music lover, who were 
called back several times after each 
number and responded with encores. 

Rosa Raisa and Giacoma Rimini sang 
to an audience of 4300 persons, and the 
management has announced that there 
have been more requests for a return 
engagement of these artists than any 
other in the thirty-seven years of its 
existence. Both artists sang mostly 
operatic numbers, and also several duets. 

Sousa’s Band was here on Oct. 13, 
playing to a capacity house. The pro- 
gram had a more than usual classic 
leaning, possibly more than the concert 
goer woud expect. The band had the 
assistance of Florence Hardeman, violin- 
ist, and Mary Baker, soprano. 

B® i. M. 


New Concert Series Offered in Albany, 


oe 
ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 18.—A series of 
Saturday evening concerts has_ been 


arranged by Fleck Brothers to be given 
at the Vincentian Institute Auditorium. 
The first will be Oct. 23, when Harold 
Lindau, tenor of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany; Elsa Foerster, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Harriet Barkendale, 
pianist, will be heard. Nov. 6, Cecil 
Arden and Andre Sarto will give the 
program; followed on Dec. 11 by Mana- 
Zucca, pianist and composer, and Wil- 
liam Robyn, tenor, and Dec. 20, by Kerek- 
jarto, violinist. Popular prices will pre- 
vail and if the concerts prove successful 
grand opera will be produced later in 
the season. H. 








JOSIE PUJOL 


Engaged 


MONTREAL 
Nov. 2nd 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
Nov. 3rd 


Open Dates 
En Route 
at 
Special Terms 


Cuban Violinist 


Exclusive Direction 


Walter Anderson, 


62 W. 45 Street, 


New York 
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To Make Programs 
Varied Is Plan of 


Christine Langenhan 











Christine Langenhan, Soprano 


Christine Langenhan, who is on a con- 
cert tour in the South, and who is sing- 
ing an increasing number of return en- 
gagements each year, has made a de- 
parture from the ordinary stereotyped 
song recital, and often gives little talks 
about her. programs and explains their 
musical significance. Miss Langenhan 
will sing throughout the West and 
Northwest, through California, and 
early next year will go to Florida 
and Cuba for a number of engagements. 
Although known in this country as a con- 
cert artist only, Miss Langenhan has 
sung in opera abroad, and has consented 
to make at least two appearances in 
English presentations of  Flotow’s 
“Martha,” later this season. 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Launched 
Upon a Busy Season 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, have begun their crowded 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


STRINWAY PIANO 


Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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CONSTANTINO YON 
and PIETRO A. YON 
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Appointment by Mail 


Assistants: Madame Madeleine Despinoy, 
Comique, Paris. 
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schedule of concert appearances booked 
for the present season. Both singers 
scored success through the State of 
Michigan, having appeared in Ionia, Oct. 
4; Portland, Oct. 5; Albion, Oct. 6; Sagi- 
naw, Oct. 7; Caro, Oct. 8; Alpena, Oct. 
11; Cheboygan, Oct. 12; Gaylord, Oct. 
13: Fenton, Oct. 14, and Detroit, Oct. 15. 
Other engagements took them through 
Kansas where they were heard in Paola, 
Oct. 18; Ft. Scott, Oct. 19; Arcadia, Oct. 
20; Pittsburg, Oct. 21, and in Independ- 
ence, Mo., Oct, 22; Joplin, Mo., Oct. 25 

Baxter Springs, Oct. 26; Miami, Okla., 
Oct. 27; Vinita, Okla., Oct. 28, and Drum- 
right, Okla., Oct. 29. Future appearances 
include Sapulpa, Okla., Nov. 1; Rogers, 
Ark., Nov. 2; Fayetteville, Ark., Nov. 3; 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Nov. 8; Coffeyville, Kan., 


Nov. 9; Independence, Kan., Nov. 10; 
Cherryville, Kan., Nov. 11; Nowata, 
Okla., Nov. 12; Fredonia, Kan., Nov. 15; 


Yates Center, Kan., Nov. 17; Iola, Kan., 
Nov. 18, and Burlington, Kan., Nov. 19. 


MARIE MORRELL IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Western Violinist Gives First 
Program in Aeolian 
Hall 











Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist. 
Recital, Aeolian Hall, evening, Oct. 
14. Richard Hageman, accom- 
panist. The program: 

“La Folia” Variations Serieuses, 
A. Corelli; Allegro du Premier 
Concerto, M. Paganini (Cadenza 
by Besekirsky) Slavonic Dance, G. 
Major, No. 3, Dvorak-Kreisler; 
“DA beille,” F. Schubert; Legende, 


L. Godowsky; “Tambourin Chi- 
nois,” Kreisler; Second Polonaise 
Brilliante, Wieniawski. 











Announced as a musical product of 
the West, Marie Dawson Morrell, a 
young artist, of distinctly pleasing pres- 
ence, made her first appearance in this 
city. Among the many débuts even of 
the early musical season, Miss Morrell’s 
was above the average, but her playing 
was hardly of a stirring variety. A 
somewhat stolid manner of playing 
scarcely lends itself to the vagaries of 
the Corelli and Paganini numbers, al- 
though her bowing is nimble and her 
tone on occasion assumed a_ luscious 
quality. Her second group of shorter 
offerings found her further at ease, and 
“The Bee” had its inevitable repetition. 
Wieniawski, dutifully played, ended her 
program. 

Miss Morrell, if lacking in necessary 
maturity and brilliancy, has nevertheless 
a solid foundation. Her technique is well 
schooled, her tone one of sweet concep- 
tion. Her début proved an interesting 
one, if unexciting. F. R. G. 





Bispham Sings in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Oct. 16.—David 
Bispham, assisted by Emily Harford, 
pianist, wus heard in recital at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church on the evening 
of Sept. 30. Mr. Bispham sang three 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS BIG WEEK IN OPERA 





Scotti’s Forees Score Great 
Success Despite Poor 
Hall Facilities 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 16.—For 
the past week San Francisco has been 
enjoying a season of near-Metropolitan 
opera. The singers have met the expec- 
tations of all and so have the audiences, 
but alas! the illusion is shattered when 
upon entering the huge auditorium one is 


confronted by the vast space which, in 
spite of the efforts of stage builders, 
decorations and electricians, still remains 
about as inappropriate a place for the 
production of grand opera as could be 
found. Never before has San Francisco 
so realized the need of a suitable opera 
house and the experience of the past 
week should hasten the building of the 
one already under consideration. 

Monday night opened the season with 
“Bohéme” with Easton, Harrold, Scotti 
and Sundelius, each of whom won high 
honors. Tuesday evening was notable 
for the production of “L’Oracolo,” wide 
interest having been aroused by the fact 
that the plot was laid in our own China- 
town. There was some disappointment 
in the music, which, while somewhat 
oriental in character, was really typi- 
cally Italian and would perhaps have 
been better appreciated by the residents 
of the borderland between the present 
Italian, and Chinese quarters where one 
sees and hears a blending of the two. 
Then, too, there was the disappointment 
of seeing rather than hearing Scotti, 
whose portraiture of the wily opium den 
keeper was a magnificent piece of acting. 
“Pagliacci,” which followed, introduced 
Kingston, Roselle and Milo Picco, each of 
whom received the applause which their 
singing merited. Wednesday evening a 
superb presentation of “Faust” was 
given with Easton, Harrold and Rothier 
in the leading réles, while on Thursday 
evening “Tosca” proved the crowning 
triumph of the engagement. Easton was 
ideal in the title réle, while the Scarpia 
of Scotti stands by itself. Mario Cham- 
lee won new honors by his splendid sing- 
ing, he and Easton receiving an ovation 
in the last act. Friday night introduced 
our own Phyllis Partington (Francesca 
Peralta) as Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” 
and while she charmed by her splendid 
voice and personatity, it was, in the rdéle 
of Santuzza on Saturday evening that 
she really showed: her--dramatic ability 
and won recall after recall. Jeanne Gor- 
don as Azucena did splendid work. Sat- 
urday matinee brought out a big audi- 
ence for the only performance of “But- 
terfly,” which again showed Florence 
Easton as a great artist. Here, too, Fer- 
nanda Pratt (Doria Fernanda) had her 
opportunity as Suzuki, and that she was 
appreciated in her home town was shown 
bv the enthusiasm which greeted her. 
Saturday evening “L’Oracolo” was re- 
peated, followed by “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Sunday afternon saw a repeti- 
tion of “Bohéme” with Marie Sundelius 
as Mimi. 

Much praise should be given to the 
orchestra and chorus, which were equal 
to every demand and added greatly to 
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Peroni established an enviable repu , 
tion as a conductor and was frequen: 
called before the curtain. On Sund 
evening a gala concert was given. 

E. M.B 


Adelin Fermin to Divide Time Betwe. » 
New York and Baltimore 


Adelin Fermin, the New York vo: || 
teacher, reopened his studio recent 
with a large enrolment of pupils. Du». 
ing the year he will again teach on F 


days and Saturdays of each week at t 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Bali .- 
more, Md. Many of Mr. Fermin’s arti : 
pupils have achieved considerable succe 
and all are engaged for the coming se 
son. Ruth Oswald, lately with the “He: 
Over Heels” company, is rehearsing in , 
new play which will be reproduced shor 
ly. M. Lettie Dick is filling a reviv: 
engagement in Meridian. Miss Dick ha 
a voice of exceptional beauty and hol: 
the soprano position in the Presbyteria 
Church in Greensboro, N. C. Josephin 
Von Hartz sang at the Greenpoint, L. | 
Baptist Church and also at the Dutc 
Methodist Reformed Church, where sh 
made two appearances. Annie Jett has 





opened a studio in her home town, Roan 
oke, Va., and will begin the season b\ 
giving a series of local recitals. Ilda 
Turner sang successfully in several con 
certs and has a large class in Cumbe: 
land, Md. 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
BEGIN THIRD DECADE 


Philadelphians Flock to Open- 
ing Program—Opera 
Season Closes 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—If the for- 
tunes of opera, save for the regular so- 
cially safeguarded and amply subscribed- 
for season submitted annually by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, are somewhat precarious 
here, the path trod by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is flower-strewn and founded 
in concrete repute. It is difficult to real- 
ize that this organization, so brilliantly 
captained by Leopold Stokowski, is only 
entering upon. its third decade. Phila- 
delphians are not given to boasting but 
they are rightfully proud of the struc- 
ture of artistic validity which has been 
erected here within so comparatively 
brief a period. 

The orchestra, which began its twenty- 
first season here on Saturday afternoon, 
has now the fullest’ popular indorsement 
and the most substantial popular sup- 


port. The, Friday’ matinee series of 
twenty-five concerts is virtually sold out 
for the season. Attendance almost as 
large is assured for the same number 
of performances on the Saturday night 
roster. Mr. Stokowski and his band de- 
servedly rise upon the cfest of public 
favor. 

The new season inaugurated by Mr. 
Stokowski last week is the first of the 
new management of the Academy of Mu- 
sic under the lease consummated prima- 
rily through the public-spirited energies 
of Edward Bok. 

Mr. Stokowski, who was: fervently re- 
ceived at the opening concert, presented 
a program mainly of standard quality. 
In addition to the ““Euryanthe” overture 
and a scholarly and impressive reading 
of the “Eroica” symphony, the offerings 
included the “Lohengrin” Prelude, as 
beautifully played as ever in _ this 
house, and a stirring, broadly deyeloped 
interpretation of the ‘“Tannhauser” 
Overture. It was typical of Mr. Stokow- 
ski to present also a novelty. The initial 
new offering was American and it is a 
pleasure to state that not only was the 
score musicianly, but charming in color 
and interesting in content. 

The composer is Leo Sowerby, and the 
composition is entitled “Comes Autumn 
Time.” The acknowledged inspiration 
is in a poem by Bliss Carman and the 
musical translation of the thought is con- 
veyed with the artistic compactness and 
fresh grasp of beauty that are char- 
acteristic of the author of “Songs from 
Vagabondia.” The work is what it aims 
to he, a delightful musical picture. What 
the talent of young Mr. Sowerby would 
make of the symphonic medium cannot 
by this introduction be accurately deter- 
mined. The desire to hear more of his 
productions was, however, certainly 
whetted by the engaging overture. 

Possibly because comparatively few 
changes in its personnel have been made, 
the orchestra, with its splendor of tone 
and sureness of attack, suggested the 





form supposed to be unattainable before 
mid-season. There is a new first ’cellist 
in Michel Penha, replacing Hans Kind- 
ler, who is to concertize, and the viola 
choir is now led. by Romain Verney in- 
stead of Emil Ferir. 

There was no musical accompaniment 
to the “Miserere”’ as given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. Moreover the Man- 
rico, Alfredo Inzerillo, departed radical- 
ly from the accepted text of the lament, 
when he said: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the members: of the cast have not been 
paid for the performance this evening 
and therefore we have decided not to go 
on with the show.” 

The audience which had been waiting 
patiently through a suspiciously long en- 
tr’acte almost silently stole away. There 
were a few feeble sporadic “boos,” but 
altogether the collapse of the season of 
grand opera promised by the Italian 
Lyric Federation was accepted with 
good tempered resignation. 


; Three acts of “Il Trovatore” had been 
given and very creditably. On _ the 
“‘Miserere” scene which was to have 


been staged next the curtain never rose. 
It was said at the opera house on Satur- 
day that the season would be resumed 
this Thursday evening with a perform- 
ance of “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and “I 
Pagliacci.” Edward Loeb, local man- 
ager of the Metropolitan, announced that 
all differences between the singers and 
the direction had been amicably adiusted. 

Mr. Salmaggi is quoted as saying, “I 
do not intend stopping my season. Any 
steps that may be taken to check it will 
be subject to the result of a conference 
with my attorneys.” The performances 
in general were excellent. Given less 
display of “temperament,” it is conceiv- 
able that disaster might have been 
avoided. 

The three-quarters of “Il Trovatore,” 
which were produced gave to the audi- 
tor no hint of coming ructions. There 
was a satisfactory Manrico in Mr. In- 
zerillo, a finely effective Azucena in 
Gilda Bossi and a convincing Count di 
Luna in Mr. Antola. The settings were 
entirely adequate and the orchestra and 
chorus equal to the demands of the work. 

Mr. Salmaggi was not in town when 
the storm broke. He was represented 
by Mr. Lovergine. 

It was Mr. Salmaggi’s original inten- 
tion to give a total of fifty performances 
here this season. Under the best of con- 
ditions that program must be rated am- 
bitious. How far beyond a total of 
three the series will go is now the inter- 
esting question. Bs as Ge 





Boris Paranov, Pianist, Gives Début Re- 
cital 


Boris Paranov, another of those who 
play upon pianos, occupied Aeolian Hall 
for some space on Wednesday afternoon 
of last week. Mr. Paranov is a pupil of 
a Connecticut music critic and a person 
of serious and determined appearance. 
He dealt in Beethoven’s two movement 
sonata, op. 90, Brahms’s E Minor 
Scherzo and much else from Froberger 
and Kirnberger to Chopin and Palm- 
gren. He vibrates visibly with the emo- 
tions of the music, shakes his head and 
periodically raises and lowers his left 
foot. Beyond that there remains only to 
chronicle the ancient tale of mediocre 
ability and the desolation of common- 
placeness. ) a ae 
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AUCTION SEATS FOR 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Net Over $10,000 at Auction 
for Season Tickets—Hear 
Grainger and Farrar 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 23.—Principal in- 
terest in musical circles the past week, 
aside from the actual concerts, was cen- 
tered in the annual auction sale of sea- 
son tickets for the concerts by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra which be- 
gin Oct. 22 and 23, under the direction 


of Eugene Ysaye. Mrs. Mary Emery 
took first choice, paying $150 for each of 
four box seats. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft bid $100 for each of four box 
seats, taking second choice. The sale 
lasted two days, netting more than $10,- 
000, the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation. It was also remarked that 
the attendance at the sale was unusual- 
ly large and that the actual number of 
seats reserved was far in excess of for- 
mer years, all of which indicates the high 
esteem in which the orchestra is held by 
local music lovers, and the growing list 
of supporters, who do not intend to let it 
slip backward. 

The first concert of the season was 
given in Music Hall by Geraldine Farrar, 
soprano, assisted by Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, and Ada Sassoli, harpist. It 
was a splendid program, not imposing, 
but exceedingly pleasing for the reason 
that a majority of the songs had not 
been heard locally in several years. Miss 
Farrar was in excellent voice, and her 
assisting artists shared honors with her. 
The concert was marked by a gracious 
response to the insistent demand for 
numerous encores. 

Percy Grainger, pianist, played in 
Emery Auditorium on Thursday night of 
last week in connection with the Duo- 
Art reproducing piano, under the aus- 
pices and management of the Aeolian 
Company, winning a success in every 
way. Grainger played with the Duo-Art 
alternated with it, and rendered the or- 
chestral part of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
cert in B Flat Minor in impressive 
fashion. 

Ralph Dunbar’s productions of “The 
Mikado” and “Carmen” at the Grand 
Opera House the past week drew dis- 
criminating if not large audiences. John 
Philip Sousa and his- band delighted a 
capacity audience at Music Hall Friday 
night. It was a typical Sousa concert 
with Sousa marches galore as encores. 
Florence Hardeman, Cincinnati violin- 
ist, was accorded an ovation following 
her performance of the Concerto in F 
Minor by Vieuxtemps. It was a fervent 
interpretation, technically satisfying. 
Mary Baker, soprano; John Dolan, cor- 
netist, and George J. Carey, zylophonist, 
were much appreciated in their various 
numbers. 

Five chamber music concerts are 
planned by the College of Music for the 
current season. One of them will be 
given by the Flonzaleys which will ap- 
pear on Jan. 28. Manager J. H. Thu- 
man announced that many works not 
usually performed are in process of 
preparation. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the Con- 
servatory of Music, is busy drilling his 
Conservatory Orchestra forces for the 
first concert of the season next Thurs- 
day night at Conservatory Hall. Tirin- 
delli is an enthusiast on his student or- 
chestra and expects to achieve the best 
results of his long career during the 
current season. 

Galli-Curci is to give a recital in Mu- 
sic Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 27. 
The advance sale indicates a capacity 
house. Hulda Lashanska, soprano, will 
make her bow to Cincinnati music lovers 
next Friday afternoon with the opening 


of the Symphony concert —. “ 





Sings to 5000 in Albany, 
a We 


ALRANY, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Galli-Curcl 
with Manuel Berenguer, flautist, opened 
the Albany musical season last night in 
the State Aromry with a concert under 
the direction of Ben Franklin, which was 
heard by 5000 persons. The immense 
sounding board was used for the first 
time in the big drill shed and provided 
perfect acoustics. The opening group 
comprised two old Italian numbers, 
“Nina” of Pergolesi and “Chi voul la 
zingarella” by Paisielle, followed by 


Galli-Curci 


“Pourquoi” from Delibes’ “Lakmé.” Her 
singing of Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gen- 
tle Lark” with flute obbligato by Mr. 


Berenguer, was one of her best efforts 
and. “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and Bur- 


leigh’s “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” as 
encores aroused tremendous applause. 
The closing number, Mozart-Adams’ 


“Theme et Variations,” with flute obbli- 
gato, was a fitting climax to an evening’s 
exhibition of vocal art. Homer Samuels 
was the accompanist. 








“Greenwich Village 
Follies’? Re-enlists 
Ira Jacobs’ Baton 





Ira Jacobs, Young New York Conductor 


Ira Jacobs, who has conducted sym- 
phony concerts in the New York parks 
and a summer series at the Moorish Gar- 
dens and the Van Kelton Stadium, has 
been engaged as musical director of the 
Greenwich Village Follies of 1920, now 
running at the Shubert Theater. Mr. 
Jacobs invaded the comic opera field last 
year as musical director of the Green- 
wich Village Follies of 1919. 





Worcester Oratorio Society to Give 
Parker’s “The Dream of Mary” 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 18.—Worces- 
ter Oratorio ‘Society, Chester T. Porter, 
president, has announced its intention 
to give Horatio W. Parker’s “The Dream 
of Mary,” a morality play set to music, 
early in 1921. This will be in addition 
to the annual presentation of Handel’s 
“Messiah” by the society, Dec. 28. “The 
Dream of Mary,” which will be given in 
January, will be presented for the first 
time in Worcester. Rehearsals already 
have begun under the direction of J. Ver- 
non Butler, director of the Worcester 
Oratorio Society. Sydney Thompson, 
who filled the réle of the Angel Narrator 
in the play, with such success on its first 
presentation in Norfolk, Conn., and later 
in New York and in Brooklyn, already 
has been engaged by the Oratorio Society 
for this production. T. C. L. 





Christine Langenhan Entertained by 
Tuskegee Students After Recital 


Christine Langenhan, on her Southern 
tour, recently gave a song recital at 
Tuskegee Institute, when she had to re- 
peat five numbers, among them Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” which 
she sang first in Bohemian and then in 
English. On the day following her re- 
cital she was entertained by the famous 
colored choir of Tuskegee Institute, 
which sang for her a number of their 
Negro spirituals and folk songs. 





Amy Neill, the American violinist, 
has been engaged to appear on Dec. 12 
at the Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Longacre Theater. 
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WICHITA CELEBRATES FIFTIETH JUBILEE 





Present Historic Pageant to 
Mark Half-Century 
Since Founding 


WICHITA, KAN., Oct. 12.—Wichita is 
celebrating her fiftieth birthday anni- 
versary. To do justice to what has been 
accomplished here one must see with 
one’s own eyes the city of to-day, and 
make mental comparisons with the 
squalid frontier settlement of fifty years 
ago. To fittingly illustrate the growth 
of Wichita and surrounding country the 
Historic Pageant, produced at _ the 
Forum on four successive nights, begin- 
ning Oct. 4, proved the most efficacious 
as well as the most attractive. The 
pageant told the story of Wichita in 
striking reproductions of historic inci- 
dents, beautiful music and_ graceful 
dances in a way that drew increasing 
crowds from night to night, so that on 
the last two nights fully 6000 persons 
were crammed into the Forum, and many 
had to be turned away, because there 
was not even standing room. The con- 
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ductor of the Municipal Chorus, Harry 
Evans, was in charge of all music con- 
nected with the pageant. An orchestra, 
recruited from among the best profes- 
sional and amateur orchestral players of 
the city, furnished the instrumental solo 
numbers and the accompaniments to the 
choruses and dances. The performance 
opened with a march composed by Hans 
Flath, organist, and conducted by the 
composer. In the scenes, opening with 
the departure of Coronado from - the 
court of Mendoza in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, to those depicting 
the transfer of authority from France 
to the United States at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase, and through 
past history to the present day the Mu- 
nicipal Chorus took a conspicuous part. 
Much of the credit for its excellent sing- 
ing is due to Emma Barndollar, leading 
soprano, upon whom devolved the diffi- 
cult task of directing and managing the 
music behind the scenes. The Jubilee 
Singers of Fisk University, who per. 
formed in the plantation scene, did not 
appear in the pageant until the closing 
night, owing to some misunderstanding. 
Their singing was of the best ever heard 
in this city. Fifteen Indian boys and 
men in native costume, students of the 
Roe Indian Institute of this city, led by 
Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, a full-blood Win- 
nebago Indian and graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, also participated. The closin 

number of the pageant, in which, all 
told, nearly 400 persons participated, 
was the singing of “My Golden Kansas,” 
written and composed for this occasior 
by Engene and Harry Stanley, sons of a 
former Governor of Kansas, and both 
residents of this city. Olive Vail Flath 
gave a delightful interpretation of the 
solo part. All connected with the cele- 
bration are loud in their praise of the. 
musical features of the pageant, and 
cheerfully acknowledge that a large por- 
tion of the success of the entire affaiz 
is due to the enthusiastic manner in 
which the Municipal Chorus, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and all others con- 
nected with the musical part of the per- 
formance devoted themselves to their 
duties. Everybody feels repaid for al 

the time, labor and money expended on 
this fiftieth anniversary aiatied” © 





STELLAR ATTRACTIONS 
OPEN BUFFALO SEASON 





Percy Grainger, Mme. Schumann Heink 
and Tom Burke Draw Capacity 
Houses of Admirers 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The first 
concert of the season was given in the 
Twentieth Century Chub Hall by Percy 
Grainger, pianist, under the auspices of 
the Duo Art Company and the local man- 
agement of Mai Davis Smith, Oct. 8. 
The performance enlisted the use of two 
pianos, one playing Grainger records, 
while at the other, the pianist in person, 
at intervals, joined in the performance. 
While the effectiveness of the records 
may not have been enhanced, at least it 
served admirably as a means of exhibit- 
ing the pianist’s splendid musicianship 
and poise. Quite another proposition, 
however, as well as being the crowning 
achievement of Mr. Grainger’s pianistic 
skill, was his masterly playing of the or- 
chestral part of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, the Duo 
Art reproducing the solo part as played 
by himself. The pianist was acclaimed 
by the large representative audience and 
was obliged te add several extra num- 
bers. 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 12. in Elmwood 
Music Hall, an _ enthusiastic throng 
greeted Schumann Heink in recital, as- 
sisted by George Morgan, baritone, and 
Mrs. Katherine Hoffman at the piano. 





Pedagogical 


Music Course 


BASED ON 


Principle 


Material and Processes included. In- 
formation mailed upon request. Dem- 
onstration by appointment. Address: 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
MUSIC SCHOOL, INC. 


950 McClurg Bldg., 218S0. Wabash Ave 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


After Sept. 1st New York addreea will 
be: EF FA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
ot West 45th St. 

P Bryant 7238. 





The artist was in fine form, her artistry 
and personality winning their usual ad- 
miration and affections. For the first 
time in several seasons, the singer 
placed a group of Schumann song's on her 
program, moreover she sang them in 
German and they proved quite the most 
delightful offerings of the evening. Mr. 
Morgan is a singer of well defined gifts, 
both as to voice and interpretation. His 
voice, sympathetic in character and 
large in volume, lends itself admirably 
to both lyric and dramatic compositions. 
Well balanced accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Mrs. Hoffman. 


Tom Burke, the Irish tenor from Lo: 
don, drew a great crowd to Elmwood M 
sic Hall the evening of Oct. 15. In operat 


excerpts from “Andrea Chenier,” “Rigw- 


letto” and “Pagliacci,” he displayed a 
mirable skill in the use of his voice an 
excellent style. In his song groups, h 
work was uneven in character. Hele) 


Scholder, a young ’cellist, was the assist- 
ing artist and she won recognition by 


the ‘musicianly performance of her pr. 
gram numbers. The concert was give 
under the auspices of Canisius Colleg 
and was locally managed by Mai Davi 
Smith. F. H. H. 




















Beryl Harrington Elected 
Head of Vermont Teachers 

















Burlington Public School 
Music Supervisor Is Named 
President of Pedagogues’ 
State Organization 


URLINGTON, VT., Oct. 20.—At the 

annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of Vermont held in this 
city recently, Beryl Harrington, super- 
visor of musical education in the Bur- 
lington public schools, was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Relihan of White River; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Minnie Burritt of Burling- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. Beardsley of Rut- 


land. 

The meeting was held in connection 
with the Vermont teachers’ convention. 
Prof. Lewis J. Hathaway of Middlebury 
College, retiring president, made a plea 
for better music for young people. 
Charles Griffith, violinist of Boston, gave 
a lecture-recital, his program including 
a number by Chadwick, written as a spe: 
cial message to the members of the con- 
ference assembled in Burlington. Alice 
Nash played Mr. Griffith’s accompani- 
ments. 

Dean George H. Perkins of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont gave a lecture on the 
music of the Indians. Harley Wilson, 
provided fine interpretations of a large 
number of the Fletcher arrangements of 
Indian songs. Mrs. Grace Drysdale of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Boston, gave an interesting talk on “The 
Correlation of Music with Other School 
Subjects.” Miss Wallace, supervisor of 
music in Waterbury, read a paper on 
“The Orchestra in the Small Town.” 
Mary Magner sang. Ella Brownell of 
Burlington, first president of the asso- 
ciation, brought a message from officers 
of the National Federation of Music 





i Carnegie Hall, New York 


Write for booklet 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces the re-opening of his studio for the season 1920-1921. 





Beryl Harrington, New President of the 
Vermont Music Teachers’ Association 


Clubs in regard to the extension of music 
appreciation in the individual states. 


A. W. D. 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, who is now winning triumphal 
successes in leading réles with the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company on tour, has been 
engaged by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under Walter Damrosch as the 
first soloist of the season on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 7. 








BuFFALO, N. Y.—Katharyn McCarthy 
returned recently from Paris and has re- 
opened her studio on Elmood Avenue. 


ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio : 225 West End Ave., New York City 





Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 


W 7, ‘ ; HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Praae A Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 


50 W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus 1405 





KDITH THOMPSON 


PIANIST: Management: Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston St., Boston. 


Phone Back Bay 38870 
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? VINELLO 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Volce Placing—Operatic Repertolre 
20 Elm Hill Park, 
Roxbury, Mass, 





Mme. NANA GENOVESE 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan 


Managements Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Opera Company 
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| ERVIN NYREDGHAZI 
MAKES N, Y, DEBUT 





Ervin Nyredghazi, pianist. De- 
but Recital, Carnegie Hall, eve- 
ning, Oct. 18. The program: 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Bach-Busoni; “Wanderer Fantasy,” 
Schubert-Liszt; Sonata in F sharp 
major, “Poeme Satanique,” Scria- 
bine; Barcarolle, Op. 60, Chopin; 


Nocturne, Grieg; “Etude Hero- 
ique,”’ Leschetizky; Sonnetto, 104 
Del Petrarca, Mephisto Waltz, 
Liszt. 











Nyredghazi is a Hungarian, eighteen 
years old. He looks like Ary Scheffer’s 
portrait of the youthful Liszt, though his 
face is impassive, not to say inscrutable. 
At three he is said to have displayed a 
diabolical precocity. The peculiarity of 
his talents so impressed a Budapesth 
psychologist not long ago that he sub- 
jected them to psycho-analysis and pub- 
lished his findings in an elaborate trea- 
tise. The newcomer’s showing last week 
hardly suggested the need for such pain- 
fully serious contemplation. But it did 
indicate a freakish prodigy, a kind of 
wild, irresponsible talent, that at its best 
comes near to compassing genius. If 
young Nyredghazi could be trained up 
artistically in the way he should go and 
the mad impulses of his gifts curbed 
and bridled, he might emerge a_.potent 
personality. At present he is anything 
you will but a performer of musical 
legitimacy. 

It tock less than a dozen bars of 
Bach’s D Minor Toccata to set forth the 
player’s characteristics in their true 
light. All that followed served only to 
confirm or intensify that first impres- 
sion. The large and engrossed audience 
was struck, like Hamlet’s mother, “with 
amazement and admiration.” The abso- 
lute discrepancy between mechanical en- 
dowment and musical sensibility that 
Mr. Nyredghazi’s’ playing’ revealed 
proved extraordinary even in this age 
of inflated techniques. The dexterous- 
ness, elasticity and accuracy of his finger 
work are prodigious, astounding. Like 
Sir Galahad’s “his strength is as the 
strength of ten,” and it was-with arms 
and wrists of tempered steel and sledge- 
hammer impact of digits that he smote 
the keyboard and evoked from the bowels 
of the instrument a hard and complain- 
ing response. And he pedaled unmerci- 
fully. Yet when once or twice a quieter 
moment supervened, he seemed capable 
of exquisite tonal effect and nuance, 
which one sought vainly in the truculence 
elsewhere prevalent. 

But Nyredghazi’s treatment of the 
successive compositions amounted _ to 
liberal distortion. He handled rhythms 
and phrases in a fashion all his own (or 
is it due to the operation of Magyar 
Gypsy temperament?) ; he contrasted ex- 


aggerated retards with mad bursts ‘of 
speed that were unusual, if anything, 
but came close to obliterating the identity 


of Bach and Schubert. The ‘“Poéme 
Satanique” of Scriabine—innocuous 
deviltry—endured his methods better. 





Leschetizky’s “Heroic Study” became a 
dervishes’ orgy but curiously enough he 
played Liszt’s tender Petrarch Sonnet 
with more musical compunction than 
anything else. The recital ended with 
Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz,” which Mr. 
Nyredghazi performed as if it had been 
Ornstein’s “Wild Men’s Dance.” The 
audience, in which the local piano ele- 
ment was profusely represented, was 
full of applause and healthy wonder. 

Me 3.2. 





GALLI AND DE TORINOFF 
IN CARNEGIE BENEFIT 





Danseuse and Soprano Appear on Pro- 
gram to Aid St. Joseph’s 
Home 


For the benefit of the St. Joseph Sum- 
mer Institute for Children, the first of 
three performances was presented at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 15. Rosina Galli, 
premiere danseuse of the Metropolitan, 
assisted by Giuseppe Bonfiglio, and 
Baroness Lej de Torinoff, soprano, were 
the assisting artists. 

The program was preceded by a motion 
picture, “Discovering New York,” which, 
unfortunately, proved so lengthy an ex- 
pedition that the musical program only 
began at the time when most concerts 
conclude. Despite the wait, Mme. de 
Torinoff, with Clemente de Macchi, was 
greeted with much enthusiasm after her 
two groups comprising the Rachmani- 
noff’s “Floods of Spring” and ‘“‘Soldier’s 
Bride,” and the “Suicidio” Aria from 
“Gioconda.” Her admirable stage pres- 
ence added considerably to the manner 
of her interpretations, especially pleas- 
ing in the first two numbers. Galli, 
gracious and lithe as ever, gave, with 
Bonfiglio, interpretations of a Waltz by 
Strauss and an Argentine Dance by 
Grasso-Scuri, which seemed far too small 
an allowance for the audience. Orches- 
tral numbers were offered by Albert 
Pesce and Alessandro Scuri. 

Among the “discoveries” of the motion 
picture were Caruso, Bonci, De Lucca, 
Tetrazzini, William J. Guard and others, 
who were shown in various familiar 
poses. F. R. G. 





Stopak a Pupil of Sinsheimer 


Josef Stopak, violinist, who made a 
successful New York début in Carnegie 
Hall a week ago Saturday, was an- 
nounced as a pupil of Jacques Thibaud. 
Although Mr. Stopak obtained much of 
his instruction from. Thibaud, the dis- 
tinguished master on an occasion when 
he was to be absent from this country 
recommended that. Mr. Stopak continue 
his studies with Bernard Sinsheimer, so 
that a portion of his training was ob- 
tained under that teacher as well. 


‘OTTILIE SCHILLIG’S 


ADMIRABLE RECITAL 





Ottilie 
recital, 


Schillig, sopranc Song 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, 
Oct. 18. Accompanist, Coenraad 
V. Bos. The program: 

“Rive Chérie,” “Viens, O Mois 
de Hai,” “Divinites du Styx” 
(from “‘Alceste”’) Gluck; Air de 
L’Archange (from “Redemption’’) 
César Franck; “Lune de Cuivre” 
(from “Les Heures D’Etes’’) 
Rhéné-Baton; “Des pas de Sabots,” 
Laparra; “Mai,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Crevauchée Cosaque,” Fourdrain. 
Cycle of Love Songs: “Day After 
Day,” “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
“Love, My Heart Longs Day and 
Night,” Bertha W. Koopmon; 
“Eternal Love,” Brahms; “Ici 
Bas,” Cui; “Mother of Mercies,” 
Sinding; “We Two Together,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Love’s Pilgrim- 
age,” Reddick; “Four Ducks on a 
Pond,” Versel; “Rain,” Curran; 
“Halleluya,” Hummel. 











Deepening the very favorable impres- 
sion which she left with those attendant 
upon her début in the same hall a year 
ago, Ottilie Schillig on Monday pre- 


sented something of an object lesson in 
vocal .technique and appreciation of 
style, which other fledglings of the studio 
might well take to heart. This, her sec- 
ond New York recital, served again to 
emphasize that she is one of the most 
promising of the younger singers who 
lately have embarked upon the troublous 
seas of the concertizer. Her program 


was, in dhe main, well chosen and well 
sung. 

It would be too much to say that she 
as acquired a thoroughly professional 
delivery, however. In this recital, she 
concentrated too obviously inward. 
Many of her numbers would have been 
even more effective if they could have 
been addressed more pointedly to her 
audience. 

Very gratifying was the sense of pro- 
portion and the feeling for the musical 
and textual values of the Gluck airs and 
the Brahms “Eternal Love.” Indeed, 
among the numerous recitalists in re- 
cent memory who have essayed “Divin- 
ites du Styx,” the writer has not heard 
one who more nearly met the require- 
ments of the air, in voice and style, than 
Miss Schillig. There was tenderness 
and breadth, too, in her treatment of the 
Brahms song. 

Among numbers in English, special 
interest seemed to center in three set- 
tings of Tagore poems by Bertha W. 
Koopmon. The sincerity with which 
these were presented gave them more 
weight, it would seem, than musically is 
inherent in them. 

Miss Schillig’s voice was of most ap- 
peal in its upper reaches, where her tone 
was fuller and more vital than in the 
middle and lower registers; the quality 
of the lower voice was sometimes clouded. 
A little less inwardness of concentration 
would serve to lift the occasional sense 
of strain the listener felt when fortissimo 
upper tones were attacked, just as it 
would enhance the effect of her other- 
wise admirable treatment of the texts 
of her numbers. 

Mr. Bos provided his usual admirable 
accompaniments. The audience’ gave 
every evidence of appreciating the good 
work of both singer and pianist. 


= 





OPERA AT LEXINGTON 





New York Opera Association to Open 
Season, Noy. 2, with “Carmen” 


The New York Opera Association will 
open on Election Night under notable 
auspices with a performance of “Car- 
men,” and New York will again have an 
opportunity to hear opera of, for, and 
by the people at popular prices. Theo- 
dore Van Hemert is the founder and 
general manager of the project, and 
Allen and Fabiani are the business man- 
agers. The opera is under the patronage 
of his Excellency Jonkheer William H. 
de Beaufort, Ambassador A. I. of the 
Netherlands, Washington, D. C.; the 
Honorable D. J. Steyn Parve’, Consul 
General A. I. of the Netherlands, New 
York City, and the Honorable Auton J. 
Schrikker, Jr., president of the Universal 
Netherland Federation. 

The répertoire, given in the original 
languages, will include “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” “Othello,” “Gio- 
conda,” ‘Faust,” “Rigoletto,” ‘“Trova- 
tore,’ “Mignon,” and “Fedora.” The 
musical director will be Fulgenzio Guer- 











ELIZABETH LENNOX 


Contralto 


Engaged 


Oe See ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Recital 


eS + er LOWELL, MASS. 


Mar. 2....PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘*Hora Novissima’”’ 


Mich.-Ind.-Ohio tour in 
Nov.-Dec. 


Feb. 13 and April 10 
Warren Ballad Concerts 


Longacre Theatre, New York 


(Brunswick Records) 


Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 


62 West 45 Street 


New York 











rieri. Among the notable artists who 
have been engaged for the cast are Irene 
Bonheur, Mme. Eva Grippon, Hallie 
Stiles, Marie Olgancf and Bonne Fair; 
Carlo Marziali, Augusto Perrise, Lemuel 
Kilby, Augusto Ottone, Margot Ladd, 
ea, and others to be announced 
ater. 





Horvath Gives Recital in 
Aeolian Hall 


Cecile de Horvath, who as Cecile Ayres 
is not unknown to New York, though 
her appearances here have been infre- 
quent of late years, gave a piano recital 
in Aeolian Hall Thursday afternoon of 
last week. Her offerings included César 
Franck’s “Prelude, Aria and Finale,” a 
Choin group and specimens of De- 
bussy, Leschetizky and _  Saint-Saéns. 
Mme. de Horvath’s playing is never with- 
out intellectual distinction. It is to be 
regretted, however, that she has so com- 
pletely espoused heavy-handed methods 
and cultivates vigor at the expense of 
tonal beauty and delicacies of effect. Her 
performances are monochromatic and un- 
varied. Power she unquestionably pos- 
sesses, but in its use she seems bent on 
ignoring the virtues of restraint and con- 
trast. One misses also the saving grace 
of poetic imagination or the tranquil, 
but penetrating vision, which alone 
brings such music as that of Franck to 
significant issue. H. ¥, P. 


Cecile de 





Among the artists who will appear at 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
is Percy Grainger, the Australian pian- 
ist. He will be heard on Friday, 
Nov. 19. 





Professor 


ARTHUR 
FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music, Univ. of Virginia. 





Alternate Saturdays. 
56 West 68th St., New York City. 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 
Concert Artist, Teacher of Voice 














CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


Coaching in ifew York This Sea- 
son—Pia”9 Instruction 


Available for Recitals in New York and 
Vicinity, 
Studio 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel. 2444 Murray Hill 
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Gertrude Wieder 
Impresses in Her 


San Carlo Début 


Gertrude Wieder, Contralto 


A remarkable success was made by 
Gertrude Wieder, an artist pupil of Her- 
bert Witherspoon, at her début with the 
San Carlo Opera Company at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. She made her ap- 
pearance on Oct. 5 in the part of La 
Cieca in “La Gioconda.” Mrs. Wieder 
came as a surprise to the audience, which 
evidently concurred in the verdict of the 
critics that she is possessed of a rich 
voice which gives great promise. 


RUTH CLUG’S DEBUT 


Shows’ Excellent 
Training in Recital 


The late William Foster Apthorp used 
to call the pianoforte “a very meek and 
uncomplaining beast of burden,” which 
would support with equal tolerance “any- 
thing from a sunbonnet to an ice-cream 
freezer.” He might have magnified its 
category of virtues had he lived to hear 
the merciless beatings to which the good- 
tempered instrument is daily subjected in 
this age of grace by an insatiable horde 
of youths and maidens, scarcely freed 
from the bonds of studio or class-room. 
It was again soundly smitten at Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week by 





Pianist Technical 





an exceedingly self-possessed young per-, 


son, Ruth Clug, whom a friendly audi- 
ence loudly acclaimed and plenteously be- 
flowered. 

Miss Clug disposed of a stout program 
that included several chafing war-steeds, 
among them Bach’s “Chromatic Fan- 
tasie,” a Mozart sonata, Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations, Chopin’s Barca- 
rolle and “Winter Wind” Study, Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody and lesser matters. 
She is a pupil of Clarence Adler, has a 
sound talent and shows many results of 
excellent teaching. But her playing is 
unceasingly turbulent, noisy and uncon- 
trasted and she knows neither delicacy 
nor repose. Her technique lacks variety, 
while poetic significance in the music she 
performs seems not to exist for her. 
Miss Clug would more greatly benefit her 
artistic chances by refraining at present 
from public appearances and cu!tivating 
restraint than by exhibiting, as she now 
does, a boldness of confidence amounting 
to cocksuredness. a. 2. F 





John Duke, Pianist, Gives Début Recital 


Brahms’s F Minor Sonata is one of 
the most difficult works in the literature 
of piano music. It demands a fund of 
technical resource, an unfailing reserve 
of power and the keenest ability to real- 
ize a large intellectual plan and poetic 
conception. But it seems to have a fatal 
attraction for persons incapable of play- 
ing it. About two years ago every pian- 
ist in the community appeared bent on 
mishandling and it was cheerfully slain 
several times last winter. John Duke, 
who invited consideration in an Aeolian 
Hall recital Tuesday afternoon of last 
week, started the fashion this season 
and duly finished off the sonata in the 
course of a weary forty minutes. Mr. 
Duke is a youth of agreeable presence 
but artistically still in the formative 
stage. His pianism is of the unripe, 
amateurish order that has been so de- 
solatingly rampant of late, and the son- 
ata was alternately crude and feeble. 
After settling Brahms, he disposed of 
some Chopin, Debussy, Saint-Saéns and 
Liszt. ee. Ee Fs 





Borissoff to Use Rare Violin in Début 


When J. Piastro Borissoff, a new Rus- 
sian violinist from the Auer studios, 
makes his American début at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 1, he will 
play on a world-famous Stradivarius, 
made in Cremona in 1679 and lent him by 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. This in- 
strument, considered the best from the 
master’s ‘early period, is in a wonderful 
state of preservation. It formerly be- 
longed to Princess Uchtomsky of Russia, 
and was brought to America by the well- 
known collectors, Caressa and Frangais 
of New York. 
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Frederick Gunster 
Wins Distinction 


and Cup at Golf 
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Frederick Gunster, the New York Tenor, 
With His Golf Trophy 


KITCHAWAN, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Frederick 
Gunster, the tenor, proved that he can 
excel in other things as well as singing, 
when he won a handsome bronze cup, in- 
laid with silver, at a big tournament held 
recently at the Colonial Golf Club here. 
Mr. Gunster’s score was eighty-one. 





BALTIMORE CONCERTS BEGIN 





Free Series on Pier Opens—Hear Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra 
BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 19.—The Johns 


Hopkins Orchestra began its season with 
a rehearsal held at the main hall of the 


Peabody Conservatory of Music to-night, , 


weekly rehearsals being planned to pre- 
pare for the various programs that will 
be presented throughout the _ year. 
Chales H. Bochau, conductor, and Bart 
Wirtz, assistant conductor, will make 
every effort to advance the progress of 
the association, which numbers eighty- 


five players. The membership is op: 
without charge to university and outsi 
musicians, both men and women. T 
orchestra was founded and is mai .- 
tained by the Johns Hopkins Music | 
Association, which was organized 
1919 to promote good music in the 
University and in the community. Edw ) 
Litchfield Turnbull is president of t}.e 
association, Frederick H. Gottlieb, vic.- 
president; Prof. Frank Marley, secr.- 
tary, and F. S. Smith, executive secr. - 
tary. 

The series of Sunday afternoon frie 
concerts at the Municipal Pier was begu 1 
Oct. 16, those taking part in the initi 
program being members of the Cathedr:)| 
Choir under direction of Frank V. Furs‘. 
Mary McClosky, soprano; Edith Smith, 
soprano; Mrs. B. J. Well, alto; Louis 
Cremona, tenor, and Hubert Sturm, bass, 
were the soloists. The music committee 
this season consists of Mrs. Henry lL. 
Franklin, chairman; Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music; Alfred R. 
Willard, director of music Goucher Co! 


lege, and Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, for 


mer director of community singing, War 
Camp Community Service. 
F. C. B. 





CHICAGO HEARS FARRAR 
AND ASSISTING ARTISTS 





Soprano Sings Before Large Audience— 
Schofield and Ada Sassoli 
Also Appear 


CHICAGO, Oct. 14.—Geraldine Farrar 
was heard in recital Sunday afternoon, 
under F. Wight Neumann’s auspices, in 
the Auditorium. The assisting artists 
were Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist. 

Miss Farrar’s singing was a striking 
example of what personality can do with- 
out a great deal of voice, for she filled 
the large theater and won several en- 
cores. At times, inher lower notes, 
there was a welcome loveliness to her 
tones, but as a whole her voice sounded 
worn and thin. She seemed to take her 
higher notes with effort, and fell from 
pitch noticeably in her last group, of 
Slavic and Scandinavian songs. She was 
at her best in the “Batti, Batti” aria 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” singing 
with feeling and at times even tonal 
lusciousness. The concert field does not 


belong to her as does the opera, where | 


there are other things to rivet the atten- 
tion besides the voice alone. 

Mr. Schofield sang smoothly and dis- 
closed a pleasing vocal quality. Miss 
Sassoli did some very artistic harp play- 
ing, her program consisting largely of 
selections from early and modern French 
composers. She was warmly applauded 
and had to play several extras. F. W. 
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MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 
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DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 
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GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 





ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 
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INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPORTOIRE 
Studio: 25 E. 99th St., New York 
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GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Sight, 
Booklet: 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 8053 Columbus 








Lillian Miller 


Frank HEMSTREET 9 **’Sincinc ° 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 











ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 59th St., New York 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON - : MASS. 








REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Bnsemble 
Address care Musical America 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., 





CON DUOCTOR—OOACH-— 
ACCOMPANIST 


New York 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor 4 ae Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 








Pimec TOR Y 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher. of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 








wt 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania. 


THE SITTIG TRIO AND PiANO™YO 


AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 


167 West 80th Street, New York City 


MRS, FREDERIG H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 











MAUD MORGAN—Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


agement Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th S ’*Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


EUGENIO PIRAN] = Composition 


New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—v.ih President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy, 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Bast 62nd St., New York 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading Choral Society. 











Piano and 








2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 6441 
ACCOMPAN: ST 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS Acco 


Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel, 2444 Murray Hill 








BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accom panist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pavlova 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 8110 


CRYSTAL WATERS, Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of phage Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York. 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(BDatablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main S8t., Burlington, Vt. 


Season Sept. 1 to July 15 
Grand Opera Baritone 


NIKOLA ZAN (Prague Opera) 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamper 


method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMP. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self- supporting. 
New York and Asbury Park. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FORTNIGHTLY CLUB, CENTER 
OF ALBUQUERQUE’S MUSIC 





Under W. P. McDowell, Society to Give Series of Concerts— 
To Enlist Schools and University in Cause of Music — 


Plan Campaign of State 








LBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., Oct. 15. 
A —Under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Club of this city and the Amer- 
ican Legion, a series of musicales are to 
be offéred during the coming season. The 
events announced include Reed Miller 
and Nevada Van Der Veer on Oct. 19; 
the Montague Light Opera Singers, Nov. 
15; Marie Rappold, soprano, on Dec. 6, 
and Arthur Middleton, baritone, Jan. 31. 

Besides, the club will have the usual 
series of receptions and musicales, as 
well as papers and lectures from the 
local talent. 

The Fortnightly of which W. P. Mc- 
Dowell is president for the second time, 
is the chief source of musical life here. 
Under the leadership of the efficient 
president, himself a musician, the work 
of the society has been gaining in scope. 
During the last year a series of concerts 
was also given. The club is also seek- 
ing to enlist*the interest of the school 





—— ——— 
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children and University of New Mexico 
in music and hopes to expand its work 
this year. 

Added impetus to the work of the 
State in music was given when last year 
Mrs. Albert Grunsfeld was elected State 
President of Music Clubs, and has been 
commissioned to enlist further interest 
in music in the State. This fall, aided 
by the Fortnightly Club, she is to tour 
the State in an effort to found new music 
clubs throughout New Mexico. 

The club’s season was most auspicious- 
ly opened with a concert given in the 
Presbyterian Church Oct. 4. The follow- 
ing members gave numbers to a large and 
appreciative audience of music lovers: 
Mrs. John D. Clark, violinist; Edward 
Rea, ’cellist; Mrs. F. B. Schnenker, so- 
prano; Mrs. A. I. Riedling, contralto; 
Maurice Klein, tenor, with organ and 
piano accompaniments by Mrs. D. W. 
Faw and Louise Nichols. 





DETROIT APPLAUDS 
ART. OF GRAVEURE 


Baritone Is Assisted in 
Recital by Georgette 
La Motte 


DETROIT, Oct. 14.—The concert given 
by Louis Graveure at Orchestra Hall on 
Oct. 11 proved to be a memorable event. 


Because of a sudden illness, Eleanor 
Painter was unable to come to Detroit, 
but the disappointment of the assembled 
throng was short-lived because the in- 
comparable Graveure doubled his pro- 
gram, and Georgette La Motte, a charm- 
ing child pianist, added a group of solos 
for good measure. 

Mr. Graveure was in his best form, 

















LEON 


RAIN 


Vocal Instructor 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 
Covent Garden, London 
and the 


Dresden Opera 


Has opened a Studio in New York at 


292 West 92nd Street 


which is superlative praise, and his pro- 
gram was laden with so many unusual 
and absorbing compositions that it could 
have been repeated several times without 
boring the audience. Probably nothing 
finer has been here than his delineation 
of a group of barbarically colored 
sketches of Moussorgsky. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to choose one in which 
the artist excelled, as each was a per- 
fectly executed picture from the humor- 
ous difficulties of “The Seminarian” to 
the grim tragedy in “Death’s Lullaby.” 

A delightful group of old English 
songs followed and, in turn, four French 
compositions, portrayed with consummate 
art. Bemberg’s “I] Neige” found par- 
ticular favor, so much so that Mr. Gra- 
veure was obliged to repeat it. 

A group of Hungarian songs vied in 
interest, with the Moussorgsky numbers 
and held the listeners in rapt attention. 
A group of miscellaneous songs contained 
Bryceson Treharne’s “Come Be My Val- 
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LENORA SPARKES 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Features: 


AH! LOVE BUT A DAY 


and 


EVENING SONG 
by . 
HALLETT GILBERTE 


In the following cities: 


Oct. 30, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Nov. 1, Augusta, Ga. 
Nov. 5, Columbus, Miss. 


“‘They’re Carl Fischer Songs”’ 
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entine,” a light number of ready appeal. 
Many encores were added to the program, 
among them being Fay Foster’s “My 
Menagerie,” without which no Graveure 
program is complete. Edouard Gendron 
provided acceptable accompaniments. 

Thirteen-year-old Miss La Motte 
proved to be a vivacious little person 
with big ideas and she creditably per- 
formed a program that was by no means 
easy. She was given a very cordial re- 
ception and was recalled for two encores. 
A genuine tribute to the talents of this 
child pianist from Kansas City was an 
invitation extended by Louis Graveure 
to accompany him, as assisting artist, 
on his coast-to-coast tour. This offer 
was declined, however, as Georgette La 
Motte is still in school. 

This concert was the first given by 
Mr. Graveure. under the direction of his 
new manager, W. H. C. Burnett. At the 
close of the program a reception was held 
and refreshments were served. 

On the afternoon and evening of Oct. 
10 the Devoe management presented 
Sousa and his band at Orchestra Hall. 
No more popular musician visits Detroit 
than Sousa and, as usual, both perform- 
ances drew packed houses. 

Some two thousand people gathered at 
Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening 
to hear Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Riminl, 
who were scheduled to provide the sec- 
ond program of the Community Course. 
At 8:50 the artists had failed to appear, 
so the disappointed audience dispersed 
with assurances that their money would 
be refunded. 

The J. L. Hudson Company is present- 
ing a series of five afternoon concerts 
this week, the chief attraction being 
John Barnes Wells. Mr. Wells gives a 
group of songs each day and is meeting 
with unqualified success. Repetitions of 
his own compositions are requested daily. 
Mr. Wells achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion here as soloist with the Orpheus 
Club and has never failed to attract large 
audiences in his subsequent engagements, 
Assisting him are the Hudson quartet, 
the Hudson orchestra and a number of 
local soloists. M. McD. 





San Carlo Opera Company Engaged for 
Extra Performance in Canton, O. 
CANTON, OHIO. Oct. 16.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company has been engaged 
to give an extra opera on the day fol- 
lowing its engagement with the People’s 
Musical Course, on Oct. 22. Canton will 
have a grand opera session on Nov. 10 
and 11, when Creatore brings his com- 
pany for three performances through the 
combined management of Ralph D. 
Smith of the Musical Arts Society and 
the Grand Opera House. Pavlowa and 
her ballet will give a matinée and eve- 
ning performance here on Thanksgiving 
Day- under a new Canton manager, Guy 
Clemmitt. R. L. M 





Chicago Soprano Makes Début 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—Mae Norton, so- 
prano, made her début in Kimball Hall 
last night. Her voice was sweet, and 
she sang with a deal of musical feeling 
in her interpretations. Miss Norton’s 
début was accomplished very successfully 
and she disclosed a real foundation for 
future success. F. W. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
AIDING OPERA FORCES 


“Friends of Opera” Aims to 
Increase Interest in 
Loeal Music 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—One of the most 
useful organizations in the musical 
world of Chicago is the society known as 
“The Friends of Opera,’ organized to 
increase an interest in opera, and to 
bring to the realization of a larger pub- 
lic the civic importance of opera in Chi- 
cago, and to develop, as widely as pos- 
sible, a sense of individual responsibility 
for the support of the opera season. 

To aid the Chicago Opera Association 
in the sale of season boxes and seats, not 
only on the main floor, but in the balcony 
and galleries, believing that a general 
and democratic appeal to support opera 
may be made successfully through exist- 
ing organizations of men and women. 

To furnish opportunity for the sing- 
ers in the Chicago Opera Association to 
meet the public interested in their work, 
and to develop, through this channel, the 
feeling that the individual box or seat 
holder is an integral part of the opera 
organization, and to bring to the direc- 
tors of the Chicago Opera Association 
the judgment of the public and to pro- 
vide a means of constructive criticism, 
which may be helpful to all. 

Mrs. Harold McCormick is honorary 
president, and Mrs. Joseph Coleman, act- 
ing president. Mrs. John Alden Car- 
penter has arranged to have a series of 
talks. Mrs. Hubert Burnham is chairman 
of publicity. MARGIE A. MCcLEop. 
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The only natural method of voice production 
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“A BOOK OF HOMELY SONGS.” A Cycle. 
(New York: G. 


By Rupert Hughes, 


Schirmer.) 


The fact that Mr. Hughes is a well- 
known novelist does not prevent his 
appreciating the good work of poetic col- 
leagues, when he turns from books to 
music. His cycle of ‘“Homely Songs” is 
distinctly a novel idea, and draws the 
breath of the dungarees (as in Berton 
Braley’s “The Roustabout”’), the note of 
“The Fog-Horn” (in the same poet’s 
verses thus entitled) and the frou-frou 
of the skirts of “Chick Lorimer,” a small 
town “wild girl” (Carl Sandburg’s 
poem), across the musky trail of Per- 
sian gardens, Turkish hills, Indian 
rivers and other song-cycle Orientalia. 
One cannot help but like Mr. Hughes’s 
songs—they are singable, narrative, ex- 
pressive. It is a question whether some 
of the poems—and they are admirable 
as such—lend themselves perfectly to 
musical setting; though in “The Son,” 
by Ridgley Torrence, it is hard to say 
if “Twelve bushels and sixty cents” 
(Page 4) could have been better ex- 
pressed vocally. And if “Gone” (Chick 
Lorimer) by Carl Sandburg, is made 
into a song, there is no reason why the 
whole “Spoon River Anthology” should 
not be set. But this question is one open 
to discussion. The fact remains that 
Mr. Hughes has done exceedingly well, 
musically, by his texts. There are clever 
programmatic touches in “The Roust- 
about” and “The Fog-Horn”; Whittier’s 
“Amy Wentworth” is a really charming 
song; and “Gone” is expressive. The 
cycle marks a courageous and sincere 
departure from the conventional. 


~_ - s 
“SWEET LAVENDER,” “in the Twilight,”’ 
(Op. 51.) “Just for Fun,’ ‘‘Come and 


Play,’’ “A Little Waltz,’’ “Evening in the 
Fields,’’ (Op. 52.) For Three Hands. By 
Arthur Edward Johnstone. (St. Louis: Art 
Publication Society.) 


These are more of those genuinely in- 
teresting teaching pieces contributed by 
distinguished specialists in the field of 
piano instruction to the “Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons,” edited by Leo- 
pold Godowsky. Mr. Johnstone’s little 
three-hand numbers, in some of which 
the teacher, in others the pupil, uses two 
hands, are written with real musical im- 
agination, and tell the “stories” hinted 
at by their titles with tuneful good taste 
and graceful variety of style. 

* * * 


“QUERIDA” (My Darling). By Albano Seis- 
mit-Doda. “Signs of Spring.” By Franz 
Lehar. (New York: Jos. W. Stern & Co.) 


Albano Seismit-Doda’s “Querida” is a 
pleasing melody of the Spanish dance- 
song type, for which Sigmund Spaeth 
has written a most singable and attrac- 
tive English lyric. “Signs of Spring” 
is a swaying waltz-song by Franz Lehar, 
the well-known com‘c opera composer, 
and Mr. Spaeth has given its music 
an English text which could not be bet- 
tered. The publishers have also put out 
an edition of the waltz for piano solo. 

* * ok 


BARCAROLLE, Op. 77, No. 1. 
ce. &. We. *%. By Ignaz 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen.) 


_This distinguished Polish concert- 
pianist’s compositions are surely worth 
knowing. His Barcarolle is a lovely con- 
cept of water-movement, recalling 
neither Rubinstein nor Debussy, but dis- 
tinctively the composer’s own. The Cha- 
conne, ascribed to d’Albert, is a stately, 
quiet theme on an organ-point, carried 


Chaconne, 
Friedman. 


along with the richest variety of nuance 
through fourteen contrasting variations 
to its themal end. It is difficult to play, 
but by no means impossibly so. 
* * * 
“SONATA HEROIQUE.” By Campbell- 
Tipton. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


A fine modern sonata, very free in 
form, and quite unconstrained in its de- 
velopment by strict observance of any 
of those niceties in the handling of theme 
and counter-theme which oldsters in the 
art affected. It is, however, gravidated 
with a really noble burden of inspira- 
tional idea, rich in moments of exultant 
impetuosity, and the heroic note struck 
with the opening measures is maintained 
throughout. There is a broad variety 
of inflection in tempos, dynamic change 
and accent, and difficult as it is to play, 
it is pianistic. Like most other music of 
Campbell-Tipton known to us, it bears 
the hall-mark of quality and of a genuine 
creative imagination. 


&:- s <== 
“SUIT &.” 1. Tema con Variazioni. Il. 
Choral. Ill. Finale. For Two Pianos, Four 


Hands. By Ignaz Friedman, Op. 70. 
(Copenhagen: Wiihelm Hansen.) 


The fact that Mr. Friedman’s “Suite” 
is dedicated to Hugo Riemann, that im- 
mensely learned and industrious musi- 
cologist, does not mean to say that it 
is musically abstruse. But it is es- 
sentially a work for the artist, not 
for ordinary conservatory commence- 
ment display purposes, though its 
technical as well as musical demands 
are not beyond the powers of really 
gifted advanced students to attempt. It 
is the type of work which such an admir- 
able two piano couple as Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison would present with all its 
very real beauty of concept and develop- 
ment. In the “Tema con Variazoni,” a 
simple and expressive themal thought is 
developed in a rich variety of mood, from 
the purely lyric to the heroic; one of the 
variants taking shape as a particularly 
attractive mazurka; the “Choral” is a 
short but extremely sonorous, heavily- 
chorded number of decided plangency; 
while the “Finale,” offering a tremen- 
dously dashing Presto in the style of a 
tarantelle, supplies a fine climax-move- 
ment. Throughout the “Suite” both 
pianos are assigned an equality of im- 
portance, and have alike interesting 
parts in the development of the musical 
thought. 

* * * 
“FIDDLE FANCIES.” By Wilson Manhire. 

(Boston-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


“Mistletoe,” an engaging little waltz, 
“Twilight Melody,” a lyric allegretto 
movement, “Flower Time,” a spring song, 
of course, “Thistledown,” a caprice, 
“Starlight,” an evening song of approved 
type, and “Sailing,” which also runs 
true to pattern, in six-eight time, are 
pieces comprised within the covers of 
Mr. Manhire’s “Fiddle Fancies.” Young 
violinists will find them pleasant and 
grateful to play. 

* * * 


A Cycle of Three Songs. 
(New York: 


“AT THE 200.” 
By A. Walter Kramer, Op. 21. 
G. Schirmer.) 


Dedicated to Kitty Cheatham, these 
three songs’ are unusually attractive 
specimens of their kind. In the first place, 
the composer has been very happy in 
choosing his three genuinely amusing 
Burges Johnson poems. And, again, his 
treatment, with its flexible, varied mel- 
odic lines, the apt harmonization which 
departs from that colorless simplicity too 
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often associated with child-song intended 
for the enjoyment of older as well as 
younger children, and his unerring sense 
for dramatic climax, for dramatic effect 
marks all Mr. Kramer’s work, make “The 
Porcupine,” “The Snake” and “The 
Giraffe” most enjoyable additions to the 
recital repertory, from the standpoint of 
singer and audience alike. 


* * * 


SECOND CONCERTO FOR PIANO IN G 
MINOR. By Camille Saint-Saéns, Op. 22. 
Edited by Edwin Hughes. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


The great Frenchman’s G Minor Con- 
certo will probably always remain the 
favorite among the five concertos he has 
written for piano. With its sonorous 
Bachian Andante sostenuto first move- 
ment, the lightsome Allegro scherzando 
and the brilliant Presto finale, it does 
full justice to what Romain Rolland 
has termed its composer’s “crystal clear- 
ness, his smooth and flowing style, and 
an elegance which cannot be put into 
words.” The work itself is so well 
known, so often heard, that extended 
consideration of it does not seem to be 
demanded. A word is due, however, 
the admirable editorial work of Mr. 
Hughes, which gives his edition of 
the Concerto a real educational and ar- 


tistic value. 
Ea ok K 


“IN LILAC TIME,” ‘Sunshine and Flow- 
ers,” “Autumn Foliage.’”’ By John Des. 
mond Courtney. (Boston-New York: Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Three nicely written and well-sound- 
ing piano pieces, a waltz, a keyboard 
idyl, and a song without words, make up 
the group to which Mr. Courtney has 
given the general title of “The Lure of 
Nature.” Between grades two and three 
in difficulty, they should prove useful for 
teaching purposes. F. H. M. 

* * * 


“FATE,” “Longing.” By A. Buzzi-Peccia. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Here are two Fiona Macleod songs, 
which Maestro Buzzi-Peccia has done. 
They are for a high or medium voice 
and are in the best manner of this wide- 
ly known musician. In recent years he 
has devoted himself to setting to music 
not the Italian poets as he did in other 
days, but the best of English poets. And 
as a result he has put to his credit many 
that are of rare worth, among them set- 
tings of Tagore and other moderns. 

Of the two songs we like better “Fate,” 
a grim Lento pensoso, without any ton- 
ality indicated. The voice begins reci- 
tativo against accented chords in the 
right hand of the piano. Out of this a 
melody peers on the words “Love, that 
makes oblivion of life.” The opening re- 
turns; the melody returns and slowly, 
after a big contrasted period on the 
words “love” and “death,” the voice be- 
gins piano molto lentamente, leading to 
a big climax on A, the piano now sup- 
porting it exultingly with the melody that 
has appeared before in the song. 

Almost like a valsette is the other song, 
“Longing,” & Moderato, D flat major, 
3/4 time. Here a figure is developed 
nicely in the piano, while the voice sings 
its own little melody and at the close 
builds it up to a very brilliant ending, 
going into common time for two measures 
allargando, on the text “the gray wastes 
of the sea.” 

Two fine songs, both worthy of many 
a performance this year. Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccia, though his idiom has grown con- 
siderably more subtle than it was in the 
days when he wrote “Lolita,” is never 
unmelodic; and in his new songs it is 
this quality which exerts so potent an 
appeal to singers and audiences. 


St * 
“WHEN THE STARRY LAMPS OF 
HEAVEN SOFTLY GLOW.” (Chopin.) 
Arranged by Clarence Lucas. (New York: 


G. Schirmer.) 


That lovely nocture of Chopin, the 
one in F Sharp Major, Op. 15, No. 2, 
has been made into a song by Clarence 
Lucas, one of the best of Canadian com- 
posers, now a resident of London. Mr. 
Lucas has written the words, which are 
very good. And he has made a voice 
part that is singable. Naturally, he has 
omitted some of the many bits of diffi- 
cult passage work that appear in the 
original, so as to make the piano part 
playable by the ordinary mortal. On the 
whole, a very excellent job. We have 
only one fault to find with it and that 
is that he put it in F major; it loses in 
that key and ought to be sung in F 
sharp Major, the same key Chopin wrote 
it in. It is not too high in that key by 
a long shot, as no one will sing the op- 
tional high B flat that Mr. Lucas has in- 


dicated on the word “Ah” on the fin 

page, and the rest of the song does n,; 
go higher than F on the fifth line of t} 

staff. 


&. 250 

“A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MA 

TER.” By Philip James, Op. 22, No. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Famous as Sidney Lanier’s poem h: 
become in the song setting made yea): 
ago by George Chadwick, Mr. James h:; 
given it new meaning in his setting f: 
unaccompanied chorus of mixed voice. 
Let no one think that we do not admi: 
Mr. Chadwick’s song. But it has we: 
spots, which come to the surface moi- 
to-day than they did years ago. M 
James has given the poem a music: 
beauty that is surpassing. There is i 
it a warmth, gained by a modal feelin: , 
eloquent, sincere, absolutely represent: 
tive of the poetic thought. The last pag» 
begins like Moussorgsky on the word 
““Twas on the tree” and is deeply in 
pressive. In short, a remarkable com 
position, one that makes us more certai 
than ever that Philip James has one o: 
the most individual talents of any com 
poser in this country to-day. There ji 
a dedication: “To my good friend, Mr. 
John Bland, and the Choir of Calvar 
Church, New York City.” , 


¢ 2s ¢ 
“ENCHANTMENT,” “The Dark King’s 
Daughter.”’ By Bainbridge Crist. (Cincin. 


nati-New York-London: John Church Co.) 


Mr. Crist at his best represents a ver) 
high degree of excellence and these two 
songs are among his best. Both are 
settings of Conrad Aiken poems. Do we 
need remind our readers that Mr. Cris: 
is one of the composers.of America, who 
knows the meaning of poetry and can 
distinguish between it and banal bits of 
verse? Hardly, we add. There might 
have been another harmonic scheme con- 
templated for this poem “Enchantment,” 
but it could scarcely have been so fitting. 
Mr. Crist has approached the poem rev- 
erently and with telling harmonies set 
in his accompaniment softly, has let the 
voice sing its apostrophe with rare ten- 
derness. The music is free, rhapsodic, 
travels a space of tonality and then 
comes to fine full C Major at the close. 
A big and noble song is this one, for a 
high voice. 

The poem of “The Dark King’s 
Daughter” is to us more typical of Mr. 
Aiken and will escape more singers than 
one. They will first consider it a very 
simple poem; then they will try it again 
and decide its meaning is abstruse. It 
is neither of these things and what it is, 
something just midway between, is not 
easy to perceive. Mr. Crist understands 
it perfectly and the music he has set 
down proves that he does. Beginning 
over pianissimo arpeggios he sings a 
simple melodic phrase; the songs goes 
on, the arpeggios develop into waves and 
the final two pages tell the burden of the 
poem. These are no ordinary arpeggios; 
they are as originally managed as the 
poem is voiced and the final page of post- 
lude, ending on a pianissimo open fifth 
on E and B is the only imaginable out- 
come of a most unusual song. It is also 
for a high voice, although there are 
optional notes printed, which if used 
make it possible to be sung by a medium 
voice. 

These are hot the first songs of Mr. 
Crist which we have praised. We 
remember his superb “Into a _ Ship 
Dreaming” and “You Will Not Come 
Again,” which we place high in contem- 
porary song composition. These two 
new ones “Enchantment” and “The Dark 
King’s Daughter” match them in beauty 


and worth. 
* * * 


ORIENTALES. By F. Marion Ralston. 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


(Chi- 


Here is a charming set of six piano 
pieces, the first an Arabesque, the second 
Valse Arbesque, then a Serenade, two In- 
termezzi and a Night Song. Miss Rals- 
ton’s music has pleased us before, and 
after examining this set we make bold to 
say that she is a piano composer, who 
takes a place of distinction with contem- 
porary Americans who write for the in- 
strument. 

Melodic grace she has and a nice tech- 
nical skill in expressing her ideas, plus 
a fine knowledge of the instrument. Th« 
pieces are not unduly difficult to play 
and are all attractive. If we have any 
fault to find with them, it is a fault that 
does not detract from them; and that is 
we do not find them as Oriental as the« 


collective title “Orientales” assigned 
them, would indicate. Did Miss Ralston 
mean the title “Orientales” more as 


Bagatelles? or has she written them wit! 
an Oriental touch that has escaped us’ 
The set of pieces is dedicated to Mrs. H 
A. A. Beach. A. W. K. 
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JOHN QUINE GIVES 





_ EXCELLENT RECITAL 


John Quine, baritone. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 25. 
Accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos. 
The program: 


“L’Esperto Nocchiero,” Bonon- 
cini; “Have You Seen But a Whyte 
Lillie Grow,” Old English; “Furi- 
bondo spira il vento,” Handel; 
Four Serious Songs, Brahms; 
Ghazal Chant d Amour, Wekerlin; 
“Cimetiére de Campagne,” Hahn; 
“La Procession,’ César Franck; 
“Madrigale,”’ Thome; “Le Char- 
bonnier,” Paladihe; “A Masque,” 
Forsythe; “Through the Fie an 
Winter,” Sokolov; “Ethiopia Sa- 
luting the Colors,” Burleigh; 
“The Time for Making Songs Has 
Come,” Rogers; “Mary of Allen- 
dale,” Hook; “The Fiddle of 
Dooney,” Homer. 











Mr. Quine is one of the few real art- 
ists that recent seasons have brought to 
notice. His annual recital amply justi- 
fies itself. He commands admiration for 
his attainments in the line of finished 
song interpretation as well as for an 
agreeable voice. Last year he did not 
sing quite as well as the season before, 
but last week he went far to redeem him- 
self. His voice is somewhat restricted 


in compass, it cannot be denied (the 
lower register is weak) and slightly 
reedy through his manner of emplhying 
nasal resonance, while he often effects 
his attack by .means of the “scoop.” Yet 
he has worked assiduously and made the 
organ tractable. His singing of Han- 
del’s florid “Furibondo spira il vento” 
was a fine feat of sustained virtuosity, 
admirable in accuracy and taste. In 
matters of style, phrasing and finish of 
delivery the young baritone takes high 
rank. Anyone who can sing Bononcini’s 
“L‘Esperto Nocchiero” and the exquisite 
“Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie 
Grow” as he sang them Monday has won 
his artistic spurs. 

But Mr. Quine did more than these 
numbers well. He sang with a deep in- 
sight and finely contained feeling the 
“Four Serious Songs” of Brahms. These 
songs are very great, very moving in 
their grave beauty and, as it were, their 
impassioned solemnity. Singers avoid 
them because of their grandeur devoid 
of superficial effect and because their 
elevation of mood and severity of style 
are beyond the ken of the ordinary vocal- 
ist. Mr. Quine sang them as one hav- 
ing authority, with great nobilty of ex- 
pression and with the persuasiveness of 
one profoundly moved. The rest of the 
program offered much to praise, but 
nothing more so than the “Procession” of 
Franck. 

Coenraad Bos added to the si 
of the recital. 


ificance 





Rosa Simon to Be Heard Again 


Under the management of the Music 
League of America, Inc., Rosa Simon, a 
pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, the New York 
piano teacher and assistant to Harold 
Bauer, will give her first piano recital this 
season at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 26. Miss Simon made her New 
York début last November. Besides 
standard works by Franck, Brahms and 
Chopin, her present program will in- 
clude “Clouds” and “Night Winds” by 
the late Charles T. Griffes. 





Matilda Locus the Third Lambert Pupil 
to Play with Orchestra 


Matilda Locus, who will make her dé- 
but with the National Symphony under 
Artur Bodanzky on Oct. 31, is the third 
pupil of Alexander Lambert to make the 
transition from the studio to the position 
as soloist with orchestra at a single 
bound, the others being Mana-Zucca and 
Beryl Rubinstein. Miss Locus will be 
heard in a Saint-Saéns concerto. 





Minneapolis Forces with Macbeth in 
Great Falls, Mont. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT, Oct. 20.—The 
avpearance of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra was one of the most 
notable events in the history of the town. 
No other attraction of any sort could 
have brought out the packed house that 
greeted Mr. Oberhoffer, when he stepped 
forth to lead his body of artists through 
a program that was a joy and a delight 
from start to finish. Mr. Oberhoffer is 


specially to be congratulated on his 
choice of program, playing the “Sym- 
phony in B Minor” of Tchaikovsky, “Les 
Préludes” by Liszt and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” These offerings were 
particularly suited to a first performance 
in a town of this kind because they did 
not overreach the audience. Ajl could 
understand and appreciate them. Flor- 
ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist, and proved excellent. She 
was charming, and won instant favor 
with her audience which clamored loudly 
for more. After singing the “Charmant 
Oiseau” by David in fine vocal style, she 
returned to give “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark.” Her second offering, the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé,” was so beautifully 
finished, and so pleased her audience, 
that she had to respond with “Annie 
Laurie,” in which she was ably assisted 
by the harpist of the orchestra. 
a fe « 





NINA WULFE MAKES 
DEBUT IN AEOLIAN HALL 





Nina Wulfe, violinist. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 24. 
Accompanist, Emanuel Balaban. 
The program: 

Chaconne, Vitali-Charlier; Con- 
certo, No. 2, D. Minor, Wieniaw- 
ski; Nocturne, Chopin-Auer; Min- 
uet, Paderewski-Kreisler; “Der 
Nussbaum,” Schumann-Auer; “La 
Capricieuse,” Elgar; “Malaguena,” 
“Habanera,” Sarasate. 











An amazing virility and confidence 
distinguished the playing of this latest 
of Auer pupils, characteristics which 
were especially evidenced in her per- 


formance of the Wieniawski work. A 
tremulousness, hardly due to lack of con- 
fidence, however, diminished the effec- 
tiveness of her initial number, but was 
entirely lost as her program advanced. 
Being only sixteen years of age, accord- 
ing to her advance notices, she is hardly 
to be blamed for the evident immaturity 
of her conceptions, but her preparation 
has been logically carried on in the 
acquisition of ingratiating tone quality, 
facile bowing and serviceable technique. 
Emanuel Balaban provided support of an 
effective kind. F. G. 





Bruno Huhn Moves to New Studio 


Bruno Huhn has moved from his for- 
mer studio from West Fifty-eighth 
Street to 249 West Eightieth Street, 
where he will give his vocal lessons in 
future. 


OLIVER DENTON IN 
EXCELLENT RECITAL 


Oliver Denton, pianist. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 23. 
The program: 

Gavotte and Variations, Rameau; 
Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 2, Capric- 
cio, Op. 116, No. 3, Rhapsodie, Op. 
119, No. 4, Brahms; Sonata in B 





Minor, Op. 58, Chopin; Sonneito 
del Petrarca, No. 104, “St. Francis 
on the Waves,” “Il Penseroso,” 


“Canzonetta del Salvator 
Rhapsody No. 10, Liszt. 


Rosa,” 











After a lamentable week of incapable 
beginners and unripe, amateurish medi- 
ocrities it was a signal joy to hear a 
pianist of Mr. Denton’s stature, and con- 
template the workings of an art at once 
sturdy and dignified. The development of 
this young player is a year-to-year story. 
One never listens to him without remark- 
ing the evidences of healthy growth. He 
has rich material to work upon and the 
soundest ambition and enterprise to cul- 
tivate it tirelessly. 


Mr. Denton’s playing seems to have 
made appreciable gains since he was 
heard last. It is ampler in magnitude 
and effect. The style is freer, bolder and 
more sweeping, the technical scale en- 
larged and adapted to a wider variety 
of purposes. One is acutely aware of its 
stimulation, alertness, vitality. Always 
a robust player, Mr. Denton has refined 
earlier crudities without thereby sacrific- 
ing a vestige of wholesomeness or vigor 
but with great gains of a purely musical 
sense—gains to the profit alike of tone 
quality and range of color. 

The artist played the variations of 
Rameau with deftness and skill, though 
on a scale somewhat too heroic and 
painted in brush strokes now and then 
rather heavily laid on. The question 
here is of decorative patterns and preci- 
osities. But with Brahms Mr. Denton 
was in his element. Temperamentally, 
the pian‘st is almost ideally suited to 
Brahms, to Beethoven and to Liszt. 
What most conspicuously characterizes 
and vivifies his art stood disclosed in its 
best aspects in the “Intermezzo,” the 
seldom played but superb “Capriccio” 
and the virile “Rhapsody,” which he 
does with such splendid ruggedness. The 
B Minor Sonata of Chopin Mr. Denton 
has played here before, though he never 
gave the scherzo such filamentous deli- 
cacy, such subtle glint and flash, or the 


finale a handling of such brilliant in- 
dividuality. But the _ ineffable poetic 
tenderness and melancholy of much of 
the first movement and the largo still 
elude him—or rather are elements not 
wholly ingrained in his art. 

For his Liszt—broad, effulgent, tumul- 
tuous—the audience manifested the live- 
liest enthusiasm. A few passing inac- 
curacies here, as elsewhere, seemed neg- 
ligible. Both the dirge-like and impres- 
sive “I] Penseroso” and the capricious 
naive melody of the “Salvator Rosa” 
canzonetta are virtual novelties here. 
After the Rhapsody came many encores 
—Beethoven’s “Ecossaises,” a Chopin 
waltz and other things—before the crowd 
dispersed. Altogether, an invigorating 
recital. H. F. P. 








MUSIC IN WICHITA 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Visits City— 
School Music Activities 


WIcHITA, KAN., Oct. 18.—During the 
past week Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky with their splendid corps of 
dancers and an orchestra conducted by 


Charles Elander, gave nightly perform- 
ances and three matinées before large 
audiences at the Arcadia Theater of the 
Forum Annex. The artistic interpreta- 
tions of these famous terpsichorean ar- 
tists were ably supported by the orches- 
tra. Hart’s Girls’ Band has been in 
the city for the past twelve days during 
the Wheat Show and elicited much fa- 
vorable comment by the excellence of its 
performances. O. V. Hart is leader of 
the band, and the girls are from Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. They gave an open-air con- 
cert in Riverside Park Sunday evening, 
which was enjoyed by more than 5000 
persons. 

Myron L. Hull, supervisor of the or- 
chestras in the elementary and _ inter- 
mediate schools of the city, is reorganiz- 
ing classes in violin playing. Through 
his efforts orchestras have been organ- 
ized in most of the large local grade 
schools during the past year, and inter- 
est in the work was maintained through- 
out the summer months by weekly class 
lessons given in four of the schools. The 
board of education has purchased thir- 
ty-six violins and has placed them in the 
hands of promising pupils whose parents 
cannot provide instruments for their 
children. (i } 4 





Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, the 
pianist, who is at present teaching in 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
is to appear as assisting artist with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra _ at 
Akron, Ohio, on Nov. 30. 











Photo by Morse 


Reviews: 


‘‘Her playing is vitally interesting’’ wrote 
Paul Morris in the NEW YORK EVENING 
TELEGRAM, October 15, 1920, of 


AMY NEILL 


in her Carnegie Hall, New York Recital, 
October 14, 1920. 


Terse and Significant Excerpts from the other New York 





THE HERALD: “She played with technical skill and her atti- 
tude toward the music was praiseworthy for seriousness.” 








THE GLOBE: “She knows how to capture her hearers. 
of technic and a clean, incisive tone.” 


She has a lot 





THE SUN: “Amy Neill, was the holder of a genuinely enthusi- 
astic Carnegie Hall audience.” 








esty.”’ 


THE TIMES: “She is a violinist of musical taste and engaging mod- 





offhand.” 


THE EVENING MAIL: “It was unusually good violin playing 
that Amy Neill produced at Carnegie Hall, with something more 
of the masculine in its style than would have been suggested 





THE EVEN'NG WORLD: 


“Amy Neill at Carnegie Hall in the evening 
gave a violin recital, at which she disclosed a big tone, a sufficient 
technique and an assured confidence.” 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
f the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Music for College Students 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The lament which Wordsworth spoke 
a hundred years ago rings as true to-day 
as it did during the poet’s lifetime. In- 
deed “the world is too much with us.” 
Even the most optimistic cannot deny 
that commercialism of the most insidious 
sort is the predominating factor in the 
world of our modern life. Various means 
have been propounded by so-called ideal- 
ists to counteract this tendency, but it 
seems to me that the majority have 
sought tco abstrusely for the solution of 
their problem. Music, in its highest and 
noblest sense as an art, can do more to- 
ward counteracting this evil than hun- 
dreds of philosophic and theologic argu- 
ments. Music presents to the average 
man, though too often he is ashamed to 
gs it, the vista of a newer and nobler 
ife. 

The field for combating this commer- 
cialism is a large one, but the most 
fecund place for real and lasting results 
is in our American colleges. College 
men and women are susceptible to out- 
side influences, and it is an established 
fact that their future life often depends 
on their college environment. It has al- 
ways seemed that music had one of its 
greatest missions in the college. Not 
only does the student receive the mere 
enjoyment of fine music, but more than 
this, it is likely that he will receive an 
impression of something grander and 
more splendid than simply a delving for 
material success. If music can perform 
one such service we must consider it of 
almost inestimable value. 

It is a fact that our average college 
audience is intensely musical. There is 
none of the critical and superior attitude 
that is too often characteristic of the 
city audience. Here is a challenge for 
artists of real ability, who consider that 
their genius should not be selfishly 
guarded, but should be used for the bene- 
fit of their fellow men. Colleges cannot 
afford to pay the enormous fees de- 
manded by many managers. There is no 
better way for an artist to show his 
patriotism than to donate or at least to 
make some sacrifice to present his talent 
to a college audience. 

Middlebury College in Vermont is giv- 
ing its students opportunity to hear the 
best talent America can afford. 

The Philharmonic Society of New 
York, the Flonzaley Quartet, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Olive Kline, Samuel Gard- 
ner, the Berkshire String Quartet, Roa 


Eaton are among the attractions offered. 
This college has had a vision of what 
might be accomplished by bringing good 
music, well performed, to the students of 
their institution. The directors and trus- 
tees believe that they can render the un- 
dergraduates a very effective service in 
this way. Other colleges ought to follow 
the example of Middlebury. Artists 
should volunteer a little encouragement. 

To me, this is one of the realest and 
most efficient means of combating many 
of our present day problems, for, after 
all, this great unrest which is so prev- 
alent finds its foundation in a total dis- 
regard to man’s higher impulses. Let 
us have more music and we shall find our 
social troubles on the wane. 

H. Q. OWEN. 
Port Henry, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1920. 





How It Works Out 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


During my membership in the Kriens 
Symphony Club in New York I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Freund. His 
interest in organizations of the type con- 
vinces me that he may be glad to hear 
of the “Detroit String Choir Society,” 
in the organization of which I have 
participated, greatly encouraged by his 
splendid work in New York. Being the 
president of this society, I shall do my 
utmost to develop the organization. The 
musical direction is taken care of by Sol 
Abramovitch, a well-known local teacher. 

W. H. ENGEL. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 9. 





He Detects “Propaganda” in Songs of 
German Modernists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Apropos of the article appearing in 
MusIcAL AMERICA of Sept. 18, might I 
not add my opinion to that of Reinald 
Werrenrath regarding the singing of 
German songs in German. 

Like Mr. Werrenrath, “I don’t like the 
flavor of it.” I may be expressing mere- 
ly a personal opinion, but it seems to 
me—“What’s the use?” 

Why dig up the songs of Strauss, Max 
Reger, Weingartner, etc, songs for 
which there never was any popular de- 
mand in this country, when we have at 
hand so many extremely beautiful songs 
by American composers. 

Why sing a second rate song by 
Strauss (don’t misunderstand me; I know 
Strauss wrote some good ones, but all 
are not) when some of the most exquisite 
songs of the present day are waiting for 
first class artists to put them on pro- 
grams. 

And another thing is this: If you care 
to investigate the matter you will find 
that many of those who are now ad- 
vocating the return of German to our 
programs, are the same bunch that have 
for the past five or six years defended 
anything and every thing of Germanic 
or’gin. 

If these artists are so crazy to sing 
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German, why not go back to Berlin or 
Vienna, where it is the proper thing? 
It seems to me that we have had quite 
enough German propaganda during the 
past few years, musical and otherwise, 
to last us for the rest of our lives. 
; HENRI LA BONTE. 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 20, 1920. 





FORT WORTH HEARS CARUSO 





Tenor Sings to 8000 Persons on His First 
Appearance in Texas 


ForT WorTH, TEXAS, Oct. 25.—An 
audience of more than 8000 persons 
greeted Enrico Caruso in the first Texas 
appearance at the Coliseum on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 19. The tenor was an- 
nounced to sing three numbers, operatic 
arias, with which his name is associated, 
but so great was the demonstration he 
added several extras after each song. 
Caruso won the friendship of his audi- 
ence quite as much by his clownish ac- 
tions as by his singing. The assisting 
artists were Albert Stoessel, violinist, 
and Al‘ce Miriam, soprano. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Harmony 
Club, which proved to be the largest and 
most successful of any attraction ever 
brought here. 

Mr. Caruso was entertained the day 
of his arrival by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Blake, and on Monday night a stag party 
was given for Mr. Stoessel and the two 
accompanists by George B. Dana, Frank 
Agar and Sam S. Losh at the latter’s 
studio. C. G. N. 





Makes Bas-Relief of Mme. Frijsh 


Mme. Povla Frijsh, the noted Danish 
singer, has adopted a novelty for her 
programs this season. Instead of using 
her photograph she has ordered that a 
reproduction of a bas-relief be printed 
upon her programs. The bas-relief was 
made by the talented American sculp- 
tress, Renée Prahar. This relief shows 
in a striking manner one of the many ex- 
pressions which makes the art of Mme. 
Frijsh so distinctive and original. 


OLD FRENCH-CANADIAN 
CHANSONS COLLECTED 


Quaint and Attractive Volum 
Revives Melodies of 
Colonist Times 


From picturesque Chateau Frontena 
Quebec, has come a book with the tit] 
“Chansons of Old French Canada,” t 
intrigue those who delight in resuscita 
tions of music left forgotten in the by 
ways of other centuries. It is a quain 
and attractively printed volume, of pape 
covers. The title page explains that ac 


companiments are by Margaret Gas 
coigne, script by James Kennedy, and 
illustrations—with dashes of red sup- 
plementing black and white—by Ethe] 
Seath. There is a preface by C. Marius 
Barbeau, who rejoices that “in the desert 
of American uniformity the ancient 
rural districts of Quebec form a quaint 
oasis where industrialism and cupidity 
have not yet withered all local color and 
individual bias or charm. Leisure and 
gaiety have not altogether vanished. 
Singing and story-telling in the old style 
still are casually indulged in.” 

An interesting introduction it is, and 
increases the interest with which the 
reader will turn to the songs of love, of 
story, of labor, and, of course, the canoe- 
ing songs for which the early French 
Canadians, were so famous, which follow. 
Here are the titles of the airs, all harmon- 
ized with the utmost simplicity: “En 
Roulant ma Boule,” “A la Claire Fon- 
taine,”. “Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” 
“Mariann’ s’en va-t-au Moulin,” ‘La 
Fill’du Roi d’Espagne,” “Hier, sur le 
Pont d’Avignon,” “Sur le Pont de 
Nantes,” “D’ou Viens-tu Bergére,” “Dans 
les Prisons de Nantes,” “Isabeau s’y 
Proméne,” “Sainte Marguerite.” The 
copyright for the book is in the name 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 








Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, who 
came to New York several years ago at 
the request of Walter Damrosch to sing 
the title réle in Elgar’s “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” will return here this season 
to be heard as a recital artist. 
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THE A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Inc. 
9 East 45th Street, New York 


It is a genuine pleasure to 
advise you I have chosen your superb 
instrument as the official piano for 
my appearances this season. 
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Pavlowa Establishes Record at Manhattan 





THIRD CONCERT BY 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
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NNA PAVLOWA, the Russian dan- 
A cer, completed an engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House, on Oct. 23, 
establishing a record at the box office by 
drawing about $50,000 during the en- 
gagement. This is the highest figure 
ever earned in one week by any but an 
operatic company. 

Pavlowa and the social show returned 
to the old Hammerstein house together. 
Announced as a benefit for the Navy 
Club, and under the patronage of a num- 
ber of distinguished New Yorkers, the 
introductory performance of the week of 
ballet-giving offered a prelibation of the 
glitter that will come with November 
and the opening of the diamond horse- 
shoe. The admiral of the Atlantic fleet 
and numerous officers from the fighting 


ships anchored in the Hudson were among 
the notables in attendance. Needless to 
say, Fortune Gallo, who is presenting the 
Russian dancer to America, looked his 
happiest when he surveyed the gaily be- 
dizened throng. 

The performance was a delightful one; 
brighter far, and much more colorful than 
some which “the Incomparable” has 
given us in other years. Indeed, it was 
color more than dance that intrigued the 
eye, though a supreme art vibrated, as 
ever, in the tapering toes and the elo- 
quent miming of Pavlowa. Fortunate in 
those assisting her, she was fortunate 
also in the choreography provided her 
by Clustine. Not always has she pre- 
sented a program with the variety and 
appeal of this one. 

Perhaps most interest attached to the 
novelty of the evening, the mimodrama, 
“La Péri,” to music by Paul Dukas. Per- 
fumed of the East, and in a setting not 
unworthy of Bakst, it visualized the tale 
of the King of Iran who found the flower 
of immortality in the hand of a sleeping 
Péri, only to lose it, with his life, in a 
contest with her beauty. The panto- 
mime was admirably projected by Mme. 
Pavlowa and H. Stowitts, the latter an 
American pupil of the ballerina and now 
appearing with her for the first time. 
The scenery and costumes were designed 
by Mr. Stowitts, and it must be said that 
he designed them well. His own cos- 
tume, approximating nudity, served to 
emphasize sinew as well as masculine 
grace, 

The music of Dukas had been played 
in New York in symphonic form, without 
creating any appreciable flutter. Writ- 
ten for just such a spectacle as the cho- 
reography of Clustine presented, its 
ultraist character, even when it was 
blaringly discordant, admirably served 
the purposes of the ballet, save that there 
seemed to be too much music for so 
slender a story. 

The opening ballet, “Amarilla,” was a 
favorite of other years. In nothing has 
Mme. Pavlowa been more successful, and 
the grace and beauty of her dancing and 
posturing—every gesture and every step 
a line of unwritten verse—conspired with 
the attractive setting of a fete cham- 
pétre to charm the senses. Her support 
was admirable, and Alexandre Volinine 
stirred something of furore by his own 
whirlwind skill. Later, in the diver- 
tissements which completed the program, 
his Pierrot, to the music of Dvorak’s 
‘“Humoresque,” again placed him on the 
peak of favor. 
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A Greek dance by seven young women, 
and a toysome. Holland morceau de genre 
by Mme. Leggierova and M. Vajinski, 
were among the best liked of the individ- 
ual numbers. Of course, Mme. Pav- 
lowa’s reversion to her unequaled “Dy- 
ing Swan” demanded a repetition. Her 
new “Syrian Dance,’ with garish cos- 
tumes by Stowitts, and with that virile 
pantomimist among the four men par- 
ticipating with her, was a promenade of 
gorgeous colors that recalled the stimu- 
lating grotesqueries of the Diaghileff 
troupe. 

The orchestra, under the veteran The- 
odore Stier, was not always in tune, but 
it played with the precision; the wealth 
of contrast and the eye to color that were 
to be expected of it. oD. Z. 

“Thais” 

The second performance on Tuesday 
night brought forth a ballet arrangement 
of episodes from “Thais,” a scene from 
Tchaikovski’s “Nutcracker” and a group 
of dances. The “Thais” was uninterest- 
ing. Marie Oleneva did some un-seduc- 
tive seducing of Mr. Domoslavski as 
Athanael and the corps de ballet went 
through dances, the only one of which 
that had any particular interest was a 
pas de trois by Messrs. Stowitts, Barte 
and Artemoff. In the Tchaikovski, Pav- 
lowa was the star, and very beautifully 
she danced. She has taken on a slight 
amount of weight in her travels and it 
is a vast improvement. Volinine also 
did some fine work. The best bit of 
the evening was the “Gavotte Pavlowa,” 
danced by the star and Mr. Volinine in 
Directoire costume, to the well known 
tune, “Glow, Little Glow Worm,” from 
Lincke’s “Lysistrata.” It was a gem of 
beauty and the aucience demanded a 
repetition, which, however, was not given. 
Mr. Stowitts scored a hit with his Brig- 
and’s Dance, in which his magnificent 
physique was shown to complete advan- 
tage, and in the finale, Mr. Stepanoff, 
with Mme. Pavlowa, did an extraordi- 
nary piece of athletic dancing of the 
typical Russian folk variety. J.A.H. 








“Thais” Again 

Wednesday night’s performance saw a 
repetition of the incongruous “Thais” 
ballet with Marie Oleneva in the initial 
role. Save for the work of Messrs. 
Stowitts, Barte and Artemoff, the danc- 
ing was of little distinction. It particu- 
larly suffered by a contrast with the 
following number, “Autumn Leaves,” 
arranged by Mme. Pavlowa to Chopin 
music, and displaying the truly incom- 
parable dancer in her most exquisite 
form. Supporting her were M. Alexandre 
Volinine and H. Stowitts, an American 
whose work, marked by dramatic force, 
bears watching. A group of divertisse- 
ments, the greater part of which are 
Pavlowa’s long established favorites, 
followed among them the Gavotte Pav- 
lowa by Lincke, the popularity of which 
the years have not dulled. Mme. Pav- 
lowa’s only other contribution to the 
group was the final number on the pro- 
gram, a Russian dance with M. Step- 
anoff, lengthened considerably by the 
audience’s demands. for repetitions of the 
number. M. Stowitts’s interpretation of 
a “Brigand’s Dance” by Arends was also 
one of the unforgettable numbers, while 
interesting ensembles were offered by 
groups of Mile. Pavlowa’s is ke 
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Mexican Folk Dances ‘ 


Thursday evening’s performance was 
perhaps one of the least interesting 
which Pavlowa and her company have 
offered during their sojourn at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. This was due to 
the fact that the new “Mexican Folk 
Dances” which many persons had gone 
especially to see, were for some reason 
not given, and also from the fact that 
the “Egyptian Ballet” which was _ pre- 
sented as the opening number, was not 
only poorly staged but was not distin- 
guished by particularly good dancing. 
lt was evident that more rehearsing 
would have improved it vitally. The re- 
mainder of the program comprised the 
familiar “Chopiniana,” in which Pav- 
lowa appeared with her exquisite grace 
and ethereal beauty, and a number of 
divertissements. mh 





“Giselle” Revived 

Mme. Pavlowa played hostess to the 
Camp Fire Girls and their friends at the 
Manhattan Opera House Friday night. 
It was estimated that $7,000 was realized 
from the sale of seats to a capacity 
house. 

Mme. Pavlowa revived “Giselle,” a 
two-act wordless play which was one of 
the successes of her first season in Amer- 
ica. In “Giselle” she had opportunities 
to display her skill as an actress as well 
as a dancer. Mr. Volinine was the noble 
lover, disguised as a peasant. 

The latter part of the program was de- 
voted to divertissements, including “Cop- 
pelia,” “Blue Danube,” “Gavotte Pav- 
lowa,” a Syrian dancer, and others. 

Among the patrons of Camp Fire 
Night were Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Mrs. Colgate Hoyt, Mrs. Otto Kahn, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. Adolph Laden- 
burg, Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Hugh Minturn and 
Professor John D. Prince. 





The final appearance of Pavlowa on 
Saturday evening drew a vast throng 
and evoked unbounded enthusiasm. She 
was seen in some of her favorite dances, 
repeated from earlier programs of the 
week. It is evident that the passing of 
time does not diminish her popularity in 
the least. 





Cecil Burleigh Plays in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21.—The sea- 
son’s first musicale under the auspices of 
the Providence Plantations Club was 
held Oct. 20, at the Elks’ Auditorium. 
Cecil Burleigh, American composer-vio- 
linist, was the attraction, his program 
including several of his own composi- 
tions. In these he successfully created 
the imaginative musical pictures sug- 
gested by their titles. Leclair’s Sonata 
in D Major, Sarasate’s “Faust” Fan- 
tasie and a group of short works pre- 
ceded his own numbers, which were: 
“Fairies Dancing,” “Coloring,” ‘The 
Village Dance,” “Hills” and the concert 
etude, “The North Wind.” Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s many excellent qualities brought 
him an enthusiastic reception, the large 
audience demanding many encores. 





William Wylie, tenor, is another 
American singer, who has added to his 
concert repertoire Briers’s song “Nancy’s 
Answer.” Mr. Wylie sang it success- 
fully recently in a recital with Leja de 
Torinoff at Carnegie, Pa. 

so ¥ 








_ National Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, evening, Oct. 
24. Soloist, Yolanda Méré, pianist. 
The program: 


Overture, “Coriolanus,” Bee- 
thoven; Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in G Major, Op. 44, 
Tchaikovsky, Mme. Méré; Sym- 


phony, No. 2, in D Major, Brahms. 











Far and away the best thing about the 
third evening concert of the National 
Symphony was Yolanda Mér@é’s perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s second piano con- 
certo. The work is rarely heard (it has 
not been given here in almost ten years, 
unless memory plays us false) and with 
good reason. It is vastly inferior to the 


much belabored Concerto in B Flat Minor 
—long, blatant, liberally padded and 
commonplace in thematic material. Mme. 
Méroé played it with tremendous vigor 
and dashing bravura. She has always 
displayed a good deal of that “hussar 
quality,” which Schumann used to dis- 
cover in the playing of his beloved Clara. 
Sometimes it is a good thing, sometimes 
not. But it suits this style of music to 
perfection and the Amazonian impetus 
and rhythm that marked the pianist’s 
performance carried away the audience. 
Mme. Méro is by birth a Hungarian and 
by adoption an American. But the blood 
cf several generations of Cossacks might 
flow in her veins to judge by her stun- 
ning Tchaikovsky. 

The purely orchestral business of the 
night was much less edifying. Mr. Bo- 
danzky gave a stiff and undistinguished 
reading of “Coriolanus” Overture and a 
turgid, angular one of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, which moved noisily but on 
leaden feet. The conductor’s apparent 
insensibility to half-tints, to the deli- 
cacies of timbre and careful balance of 
choirs so essential in disclosing the 
peculiar charm of Brahms’s orchestra- 
tion, as well as his lack of plastic sense 
made the work rigid and ponderous and 
robbed it of its alert poetry. The first 
movement he dragged interminably, the 
grave and noble beauty of the second was 
befogged while the brave elation of the 
finale gave place to a truculent blatancy. 

The program was repeated Tuesday 
afternoon. ¥. 





Central Illinois a Mecca for Touring Mu- 
sical Organizations 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Oct. 25.—Central 
Illinois seems to be singularly blessed 
with musical organizations just now, 
this city having heard the Marine Band 
under Santleman; Sousa’s Band in one 
performance, and the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra in two concerts, all within the week. 
These organizations also played _ in 
Springfield, Decatur, Champaign and 
Peoria. In addition, Springfield brought 
the Chicago Opera Association for two 
evenings when “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Traviata” were given 
with great success. A guarantee fund 
had been provided and the slight deficit 
will be met. Announcement was made 
that the guarantors were willing to as- 
sume the responsibility again, so it is 
hoped to make it an annual affair in 
Spr'ngfield. However, a few days later 
Peoria presented the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany in two performances; hence, the 
poople of Central Illinois are enjoying 
a season of indulgences to the delight 
of their musical souls. C. 3. 
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Artistic Lineage of 
J. Piastro Borissoff 
Long and Honorable 





J. Piastro Borissoff, Violinist 


J. Piastro Borissoff, the Russian vio- 
linist, who will give his American début 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 1, is the heir of an artistic race 


’ which traces its descent back to the mu- 


sic of the Italian rennaissance. Mr. Boris- 
soff is a pupil of Leopold Auer. Profes- 
sor Auer himself studied with the great 
master Joachim; Joachim owed most to 
the teaching of Joseph Bohm, of Pest; 
Bohm had studied under the celebrated 
Frenchman, Rode; and Rode connected 
directly with the great Italian violinists 
through Viotti, with whom he studied. 
Viotti had been a pupil of Pugnani, who 
was a pupil of Somis; no less final an 
authority than Corelli had been Somis’s 
master. It was a grand-pupil of Kreut- 
zer, through his pupil, Joseph Massart, 
who conducted the symphony orchestra 
with which Borissoff appeared last 
spring in Athens, Armand Marsick. Mr. 
Borissoff was decorated by the King of 
Greece, for his performances at these 
concerts, with the Cross of the Chevalier 
of the Order of the Saviour. 

The musical ancestry of Fritz Kreis- 
ler joins the line of Borissoff through 
Joseph Bohm, who was the teacher of 
Hellmesberger Kreisler’s teacher. It is 
surprising how closely knit is the heri- 
tage of all violinists. Only the pedigrees 
of the royal families of Europe are as 
tightly interwoven. 


ADMIRABLE RECITAL 
BY GEORGE MEADER 





Recital, 
Oct. 22. 
The 


George Meader, tenor. 
Aeolian Hall, evening, 
Accompanist, Walter Golde. 
program: 

“O del mio dolce ardore,” Gluck; 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” Donizetti; 
“La Mer,” Ropartz; “Villanelle,” 
Berlioz; “Extase,” Duparc; “Perles 
d’Or,” F. Thome; “Evening Song” 
(Nachtstueck), “Youth to the 
Spring” (Der Juengling an der 
Quelle), “Ganymede” (Ganimed), 
Schubert; “A Friendly Vision” 
(Freundliche Vision), “Serenade”’ 
(Staendchen), Strauss; “You Are 
the Evening Cloud,” Horsman; 
“May Day Carol” (English Folk 
Song), transcribed and harmon- 
ized by Deems Taylor; “Nobody 
Knew,” Vanderpool; “Happiness,” 
Hageman. 











Mr. Meader delights with his art rather 
than charms by his singing. The allur- 
ing graces of vocalism are not his. The 
voice is hard, often nasal, deficient in 
velvet or, as the Germans say, “enamel.” 
He sings on the vocal chords rather than 
“on the breath” and with much rigidity 
of the lower jaw. And yet much greater 
flaws might be pardoned for the exquisite 
skill displayed by the young tenor in the 


treatment of songs. His versatility, his 
range of styles are wide, his penetration 
keen. He intuitively apprehends the 
mood and spirit of a lyric and colors his 
interpretation in complete conformity 
with its elements. His enunciation is 
admirable. And one must go to the 
greatest among song recitalists to dis- 
cover the parellel to Mr. Meader’s skill 
and superlative taste in phrasing and in 
his meticulous care for the purity of mel- 
odic forms. 

His program last week was uneven in 
value and questionably balanced as to 
content. The group of Schubert and 
Strauss lieder made the easy climax of 
the whole evening. Mr. Meader bravely 
and sensibly sang them in German and 
thereby aroused a tumult of genuine ap- 
plause. Thus does this “problem” of 
singing German clarify itself. It is no 
problem at all and those engaged in 
demonstrating the “possibility” or “im- 
possibility” of the feat are but losing 
their labors. The thing is steadily being 
done and no cataclysm from on high has 
overwhelmed the doers. The _ three 
Schubert songs are not the choicest 
vintage of Schubert’s inspiration, but 
happily the tenor gave “Wohin” and “Die 
Neugierige” as encores. Of his French 
songs (the spirit of which he caught as 
readily as the German) only Duparc’s 
““E:xtase” was really worthy of its place 
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“MUSICAL ENTHUSIASTS AT GARDEN CITY — 























Left to Right, Edward Engelstrém, an Enthusiastic Patron of Music; Mana-Zuc:,. 
the Gifted Composer-Pianist; Florence Perkins, Another Musical Enthusia-t, 


and Nikola Zan at Garden City, L. I. 


{[VIDING his time between his crowded teaching schedule and his many conc: 
appearances, Nikola Zan, the New York baritone, formerly of the Prague Ope: .. 


was heard with marked success in several important musicales recently. 


He was 


one of the soloists at the first concert of the Musical Optimists Society, given in Ney 
York on Oct. 14, where he was cordially received. Mr. Zan reopened his New Yo:\ 


studio last month with a large enrollment of pupils. 


A series of recitals are planned 


to occur during the winter in which a number of talented singers will be presente. 





and the question of taste was decidedly 
involved in the presentation on a New 
York recital program of “Una furtiva 
lagrima” and some of the songs. The ac- 
companiments of Walter Golde enhanced 
the joy of the occasion. ae. Fs 





GRAHAM McNAMEE HEARD 





Baritone Displays Commendable Gifts at 
First New York Recital 


Graham McNamee, a singer unfamiliar 
in this vicinity, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall Friday afternoon of last week, Mr. 
McNamee is cataloged as a baritone, but 
the quality of much of his range is de- 
cidedly tenor-like and leads one to ques- 
tion the classification of his voice, in spite 
of certain medium and low tones. The 
singer offered a ite of old airs by 
Purcell, Haydn, Marcello, Carissimi, ora- 
torio airs including Handel’s “O Ruddier 
Than the Cherry,” and a number from 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” as well as a 
quantity of lesser things. Mr. McNamee 
sings with musical intelligence, com- 
mendable phrasing and good intonation, 
though without impressing the listener 
by any wealth and variety of expressive 
resource or vivid eloquence. In the mu- 
sic of Handel and the Italians there was 
occasion to admire his flexibility, accur- 
acy and taste in executing florid pat- 
terns. Technically, his singing is faulty. 














ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


Presents in Recital at Aeolian Hall, New York 
the English Soprano 


DOROTHY MOULTON 


(Her American Debut) 
on Thursday Evening, November 11th 
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Steinway Piano 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


at the Piano 


Ss 


An die Musik 

Zwei Zuleika Lieder Schub 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singen( ~°"™ on 
Hark! Hark! the Lark | 


II. 
Stille Thranen 
Die Blume der Ergebung | 
Mignon’'s Gesang 
Der Nussbaum j 


Die Meerfee 


Schumann 





II. 
Au Pays ou se Fait la Guerre, 
Duparc 
eee LO FP Ee P. de Breville 
Sat GET ais 6.00.85 SCR Chausson 
Sa is cw dk van M. da Falla 


IV. 
At Close of Day....Roger Quilter 
Shieling Song........ Arnold Bax 
A Rann of Wandering, 
Hamilten Harty 
OAR tee Cyril Scott 
Go Not, Happy Day. .Frank Bridge 
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It suffers predominantly from insufficient 
chest resonance, an ill-managed transi- 
tion of registers and an over-use of the 
head voice, whence the organ seems {o 
lack a firm basis and a solid “under- 
neath.” The upper tones are spread 
and ill-focused and the singer cultivates 
an unpleasant false resonance. 

Francis Moore was the accompanist 
and played with his accustomed skill. 
But whose idea was the curtailment of 
the brief postlude to Haydn’s “She Neve: 
Told Her Love?” as. P. 





Community Orchestra Formed on Long 
Island 


The American Orchestral Society of 
New York is aiding in the formation of 
community orchestras, in co-operation 
with the various Community Councils of 
Greater New York. Hon. George Gordon 
Battle is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Community Councils. 
Among the latest community orchestras 
to be organized are those of Long Island 
City, and in the new residential section 
of Jackson Heights, L. I. Ernest Leo, 
community organizer, and Prof. Joseph 
Psota, both of Long Island City, have 
been the local leading spirits in the or- 
ganization and direction of the new or- 
chestras in Queens County. 


John Dennis M E H A NI 


Teacher of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey. 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys. 
Blanche Upham Mason, Gwilym Miles, and 
over six hundred and fifty pupils now in 
responsible positions. 

For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 1472. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacson in the N. Y. Globe. 
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Marcella Craft, as “‘ 








Daughter of the Regiment,” 
Represents Her Father at Reunion of “Ohio’s 98th.” 
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Marcella Craft, Grand Opera Soprano, with Veterans of Her Father’s Regiment, the Ninety-eighth Ohio, at a Recent Reunion 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, Oct. 21.— 
Marcella Craft, the prominent operatic 
soprano, recently represented her father, 
Major Hiram J. Craft, at a reunion of 


at New Philadelphia, Ohio 


her father’s regiment, the 98th Ohio, 
held in New Philadelphia. Miss Craft 
appeared not only as her father’s proxy, 
he being too old to travel, but was there 


on her own account as she was officially 
“adopted” some years ago by the regi- 
ment and bears the title, “Daughter of 
the 98th Ohio Regiment.” 





PITTSBURGH SEASON 
OPENED BY GARRISON 


Soprano Presented by Art 
Society — Two Male 
Choruses Merge 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 15.—The Pitts- 
burgh Art Society, that Methuselah of 
musical organizations, began its forty- 
fifth year on Friday night with Mabel 
Garrison, coloratura, lyric, and simple, 
charming soprano, as the attraction. 
The Art Society is the oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind and one of the most im- 
portant in the country. It has known 


lean years and fat years, and it is a 
pleasure to note that this year the house 
is sold out. In choosing Mabel Garrison 
the society made a wise selection. She 
offered for our delectation a wide variety 
of songs, from folk-songs to art-songs. 
She was delightful in her reading of 
Arthur Foote’s “Tranquillity” and Louis 
Edgar Jones’ “Love That Is True.” In 
James H. Rogers’ “The Star” she 
achieved perfect legato. Everybody 
knows the Garrison tone-quality and it 
was as ravishing Friday night as it has 
been on other occasions; sufficient to say 
that Mabel Garrison found herself 
warmly ensconged in the hearts of a 
large audience. George Siemonn, that 
accomplished accompanist. followed his 
singer with the utmost fidelity. 

The most important announcement in 
Pittsburgh musical circles is the coalition 
of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus and the 
Apollo Club. These two organizations 
stand high in the annals of the city’s 
music, and to their everlasting credit 
these fine men have seen or made the 
way for the two clubs to affect a merger. 
The new club is to be known as the 
Pittsburgh Apollo Male Chorus and will 
be under the direction of Rinehart 
Maver, formerly director of the Apollo 
Club. The Male Chorus was under the 
direction of Charles Heinroth, who as- 
sumed the baton after the death of the 
founder, James Stephen Martin. This 
merger is a thing that should have been 
achieved years ago; it was talked of and 








considered, but it was impossible to get 
together. Now the men in both organi- 
zations are keen for it; there is a new 
zest, an esprit de corps that has been 
lacking in years agone. That the men 
will have a prosperous year is a foregone 
conclusion, they are out now rustling up 
the audience, and they are promising at- 
tractions of the first magnitude. Both 
the Apollo and the Male Chorus are 
about twentv-five years old. I believe 
the Apollo Club is older, but the chief 
thing is this, these men who have stood 
for so much in the past have now put 
their collective shoulders together to 
make this coming year the biggest in the 
history of local choral music. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, most enter- 
prising of women’s organizations. is mak- 
ing definite plans toward a club house. 
The next few months will see a cam- 
paign started and shekels roll in. The 
Tuesday Musical Club has laid great 
vlans for its season’s work: many at- 
tractions have been arranged, and it is 
said that much home talent will be ex- 
ploited. Pittsburgh considers this 
women’s organization as its leading so- 
ciety in the particular work it is doing. 

H. B. G. 





INDIANAPOLIS HEARS | 
FARRAR AND ASSOCIATES 





With Schofield, Sassoli and Gotthelf, 
Soprano Offers Program— 
Local Events 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 20.—The ap- 
pearance of Geraldine Farrar, the fa- 
mous American soprano, and her asso- 
ciate artists, Mme. Ada Sassoli, harpist; 
Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist, was an event that 
will remain in the memory of the over- 


flow audience which was in attendance 
at the first of the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs, arranged by the Ona B. Talbot 
Fine Arts Association on Oct. 17, at the 
Murat Theater. Miss Farrar demon- 
strated her talents and personality in an 
aria from “Don Giovani,” Mozart, a 
group of lyrics of the German masters 
of song compositions, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Franz and Richard Struass; also one 
of beauty including Grieg, Dvorak, Wolf, 


Tchaikovsky and Gretchaninoff. Each 
offering was greeted with storms of ap- 
plause, compensating her hearers by 
adding extra numbers. The audience 


did not fail to see that Edgar Schofield 
not only possessed a baritone voice of 
beautiful quality and wide range but he 
also distinguished himself by his style 
and serious manner, his numbers lend- 
ing variety to the program. His songs 


represented Verdi, Carissimi, Puget, 
Flegier, J. A. Carpenter, Bruno Huhn 
and H. T. Burleigh. Mme. Sassoli fully 
enjoyed her share of triumph for her al- 
lotted part of the afternoon’s victory. 
Her playing is characterized by a tran- 


quillity that is charming and a rich tone 
obtained with the greatest facility. Gems 
from the literature of the harp had fit- 
ting interpretation. The songs were much 
enhanced by the beautifully played ac- 
companiments of Claude Gotthelf, who 
completed the quartet of artists. 

The first meeting of the Harmonie 
Club was held in the green salon of the 
Hollenbeck Hall on Monday afternoon, 
Oct. 18, with the usual large attendance. 
Mrs. Moag, who has presided since the 
Club’s organization, spoke briefly and 
presented Mrs. Robert Blakeman, who 
gave an interesting sketch of the opera 
“Cleopatra’s Night” by Henry Hadley. 
Solos were well sung by Mrs. James 
Lowry, Mrs. Everett Johnson, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Barrett Pearson and Jessamine 
Barkley; Paul Mueller, flautist, played 
the intermezzo; Marie Climer offered 
Greek dances and Mrs. S. K. Ruick and 
Dorothy Knight played the accompani- 
ments. 

The season’s regular meeting of the 
Ladies’ Matinée Musicale began on Oct. 
20, at the Masonic Temple with an at- 
tractive program, arranged by Mrs. 
Clarence Coffin. Much enthusiasm was 
shown and generous applause accorded 
the artists, among whom were Jean Or- 
loff, Genieve Hughel, Irma Wocher 
Woollen, Mrs. Arthur Monninger and 
Mrs. Coffin. After the program the of- 
ficers of the Musicale and the committee 
members who are co-operating with other 
music clubs in organizing a State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs attended a recep- 
tion given at the home of Mrs. M. A. 
Robertson, an ex-president of the Musi- 
cale, visiting delegates of the national 
federation being among the _ invited 
guests. Fo 





Viola Cole-Audet opened her season 
with a musicale given in her studio 
Saturday afternoon. R. E. Johnson, the 
New York manager, is arranging a series 
of concerts for Mme. Audet the first of 
which is to be given in New York on 


Dec. 12. Then follow apnearances in 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Seattle, also Montreal and _ Toronto, 


Canada. 








Johnson Embarks on a Tour 











T being the season as well as the mode for artists to 


Photo Bain News Service 
be returning from ab 


to America, one might naturally assume from this photograph that Edward J-... 
son, the American tenor of‘the Chicago Opera Association, was just returning from 
triumphs abroad, and that he was dusting his hat to look especially immaculate 


before Miss Liberty. Not at all. 
this summer, and as for the picture 
itable triumphs at home. 





Edward Johnson stayed in his own native America 
it means that he is starting out for his inev- 
In other words, the photographer came in just as Mr. 


Johnson was about to start on a Midwestern tour, and insisted on a pose amid 


the baggage. 


As to the triumphs, they are authentic, for Mr. Johnson achieved 


them in Detroit and other Midwestern cities. 
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PEORIA, ILL.—Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
was heard in a piano recital at the 
Woman’s Club recently. 

* Bo * 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—James M. Shearer is 
the new organist and choir director at 
Westminster Church. He was formerly 
Iceated in Montreal. 

* 2k * 


CANTON, OHIO.—The MacDowell Club 
opened its season with a miscellaneous 
program on Oct. 6. The club has been 
considerably enlarged this season. 

* * ok 


ALDERSON, W. VA.—A large audience 
attended the recent recital in Jarrett 
Massey Hall given by Miss Schroeder 
and Miss Cerny, assisted by Miss Clay- 


ton. ; 
ok * * 


DEs MOINES, Iowa.—The Sonora 
Grand Opera Company sang here re- 
cently, presenting four operas: “Rigo- 
letto,” “Trovatore,” “Lucia” and “Car- 
men.” ' 

* * * 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—Kathryn McCarthy, 
teacher of piano and theory, has re- 
cently returned from Paris where she 
went to study music, and has opened her 
studio on Elmwood Avenue. 

ok * * 


ATHENS, GA.—Margaret Morris, a 
young Athens girl who is studying at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago, gave 
a recital of violin and piano music re- 
cently, displaying considerable talent. 

* ok ok 


CHICAGO.—Lucia Smith, one of the 
most conspicuous pupils of Lucille Stev- 
enson, soprano, is singing in the Orient, 
appearing with marked _ success at 
Karuizauta and other Japanese resorts. 

* * ok 


Troy, N. Y.—The Troy Vocal Society 
has engaged Vera Curtis for its first con- 
cert to be held in Music Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 17. The new conductor 
of the society is James McLaughlin, Jr. 


* ok * 


SALINA, KAN.—Nelle Bryant, soprano 
and Oscar Thorsen, pianist of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg gave several concert 
groups in Salina last week when the 
Dorian Club gave its annual musicale 


and reception. 
ok * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The first fac- 
ulty recital of the season given at the 
Mason School of Music, was given by 
Rose Becker, violinist, with Miss Iseman 
at the piano. Miss Becker is a new 
teacher in the department. 

* ok ok 


MIAMI, FLA.—Charles C. Craig, tenor, 
formerly of Jacksonville, and for five 
years soloist with the Talli Essen Mor- 
gan Oratorio Society, has taken up his 
residence here and has opened a studio 
for the teaching of singing. 

* * ok 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Laurence Southwick 
has been appointed organist at St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church, succeeding 
Frederick Carter of Hartford, who re- 


signed. He has been playing in St. 
Paul’s Church, Southington. 
* ok * 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Pupils of Mary 


Daley gave a musicale at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Gilmore, recently. 
Songs were sung by Edmund J. Gilmore 
and Frank Lewis and several violin num- 
bers were played by Joseph Barry. 


ok * ok 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Elwood S. Roeder, 
formerly director of music of Davenport 
College for Women, Lenoir, N. C., and 
Barbara Stoudt-Roeder, formerly head 
of voice department of the same school, 
have opened a studio in the Perkin Build- 
ing. 

*K ok ok 

NEw YorkK.—One of the most notable 
of the church recitals among Negro art- 
ists this season was held at the Mother 
Zion Church on Oct. 11, when Prof. 
Arthur W. Calhoun, a graduate of Ober- 
lin Conservatory, made his appearance. 
He was assisted by William H. Holland, 
Marion Cumbo, John Eckles, tenor, and 
Mrs. Blanch-Smith Eckles, soprano. 
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NEw HAVEN, CONN.—A concert wa3 
held at the Epworth M. E. Church re- 
cently under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, the program being given by 
Miss Bristol, Ida Schneck, Helen Gaunt- 
lett Williams, Mrs. Wilbur Blakesblee, 
C. Valenti, Victor Valenti and Grace 
Parker. 


PO x 


* * * 


SAN FRANcISscOo, CAL.—M. Katherine 
Livingstone gave a dramatic recital at 
the Fairmont Hotel last week, assisted 
by Marjorie Scott, pianist. Marian Pa- 
tricia Cavenaugh, the nine-year-old pupil 
of Joseph George Jacobson, gave a re- 
cital at the Greek Theater on Sunday 


afternoon. 
* * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—John Smallman, 
baritone, who has just returned from a 
concert tour in the East, has opened his 
studio in the Blanchard Building. Mr. 
Smallman is the conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society which will sing Hadley’s 


“Ode to Music,” and Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima.” 
ok * ok 
Los ANGELES, CAL.—Earl Meeker, 


baritone, with Ida Selby at the piano, 
and Leona Neblett, violinist, gave the 
program at the first meeting of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association this season. 
Clara C. Drais was the accompanist for 
Miss Neblett. Charles C. Draa gave a 
report on the annual convention. 
ok ok ok 


TACOMA, WASH.—Loraine Chamber- 
lin, who was one of the most brilliant 
pianists heard on the commencement 
program of Bush Conservatory last 
spring, has returned to Chicago to resume 
her studies with John J. Blackmore. 
She was accompanied by Adaline Foss, 
who will also study with Mr. Blackmore. 

K ok ok 


Troy, N. Y.—John Hermann Loud, or- 
ganist of the Park Street Church of 
Boston, gave a recital Tuesday evening at 
the opening of the new memorial organ 
at the First Baptist Church. The re- 
cital was attended by members of the 
new Eastern New York Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, as guests. 

ok * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Brahm van den 
Berg, pianist. who has lately returned 
from a visit to his native Holland, will 
give a series of concerts at the Alex- 
ander Hotel this winter. Mr. van den 
Berg brought back many new piano 
works with him which he will use on 
his extended concert tour on the Pacific 
Coast. 





ok ok ok 


DANVILLE, ILL—Florence Lang, so- 
prano, gave the onening program of the 
Musical Cycle on Monday afternoon. She 
sang a group of American, English and 
French songs and several Italian folk- 
songs. Miss Lang also gave a program 
of songs in Wilmette, Ill., during the 
vast week, for the Masons—the occasion 
being the opening of a new chapter. 

ok * ok 


‘ SANTA MOoONIcA. CAL.—Accordine to 
plans formulated by the city commis- 
sioners. the Monica Municipal Band will 
be maintained throughout the winter 
months. Subscriptions are being so- 
licited, in addition to that levied upon 
the taxpayers and the $500 contributed 
monthly by the Pacific Electric Com- 
pany. Alfredo Tommasino is the leader 
of the band. 


ok ok ok 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Club has elected the following officers 
at the recent annual meeting: president, 
Daniel Whittle; vice-president, Leo K. 
Fox; treasurer. Frank H. Evory; secre- 
tary, Edwin B. Parkhurst: directors, 
Edward L. Kellogg, Simeon J. Leake and 
Edward B. Sniffen. The club has begun 
rehearsals under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A complimentary mu- 
sicale was given Wednesday evening at 
the Wolfort’s Roost Country Club by 
Fdward L. Kellogg, baritone, and Made- 
line Preiss, soprane, with Mrs. Lucille 
Walter Grace at the piano. T Frederick 
H. Candlyn, organist and choirmaster of 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Albany, 
gave a piano recital Thursday evening at 
the meeting of St. Stephen’s Guild at the 
Mary Warren Free Institute. 
* *K 

CHIGAGO, ILL.—Ethel Jones, mezzo- 
soprano, has just received a lovely tr‘b- 
ute from Charles Wakefield Cadman, on 
her singing of the big aria from his 
opera, “Shanewis.”. Miss Jones was 
about the first artist to use it on her 
programs. 
was in April, 1919, and srnce then she 
has used it on her programs given in 
Chicago; at the State University of 
Iowa; Muncie and South Bend, Indiana, 
Davenport, lowa and Rock Island, Il. 

ok * 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Mae Graves Atkins, 
soprano, who appeared in recital in Chi- 
cago last season, has met with much suc- 
cess during the past few weeks in New 
York. Miss Atkins was heard with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer at the Globe concert. 
While in New York, she also sang in a 
studio recital given at the La Forge- 
Berumen studios. Since returning to 
Chicago a week ago, Miss Atkins has 
been heard the Austin Woman’s Club and 
the Arche Club and appeared on the 
Jenny Lind program given at Orchestra 
Hall. 

* * ok 

BEUMONT, ORE.—Mrs. Gertrude Ken- 
drick presented a number of her students 
in informal piano recital recently. Those 
appearing were: Oral Tichenor, Jean 
Davidson, 
Armstrong, Thelma Mayer. Alice Chris- 
tensen, Donald Younger, Dorothy 
Younger, Zoe Sanders, Zelma Merchant, 
Donald Peterson, Kathryn Plummer, 
Naida Plummer, Margaret Davies, 
Georgia Shick, and Marguerite Pender- 
grass. Mrs. Kendrick was assisted by 
A. E. Davidson, bass, who sang a group 
of songs. 

ok ok ok 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Woman’s 
Music Club celebrated the 100th birth- 
day of Jenny Lind with a special pro- 
gram in the auditorium of Masonic 
Temple. Mrs. Fuller Glasscock, presi- 
dent of the club, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the famous singer, after which 
Elsa Gundling Duga of Wheeling, in a 
costume of seventy years ago, sang songs 
made famous by Jenny Lind. Max 
Donner impersonated Ole Bull, who was 
associated with the singer, playing a 
number of violin solos. The accompani- 
ments were played by Ethel Borden 
Black and Angeline Donner. 

* ok ok 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Art Players, an 
organization headed by Helen Hamilton, 
opened their season in the Hotel La Salle 
Roof Garden Saturday afternoon. The 
program consisted of a “Movie,” Ma- 
tinee, Entertainment and Supper Dance. 
A five-reel feature film was produced by 
the “Players,” and Hanna Butler, so- 
prano, Edna Wheeler Ballard, harpist, 
and Donald Robertson, the eminent actor 
and author, contributed to the after- 
noon’s entertainment. There was inter- 
pretative dancing by pupils from: the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School. Mer- 
cedes Navarro Cameron, also assisted on 
the program. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The usual ca- 
pacity audience attended the concert at 
the California Theater on Sunday morn- 
ing. A special feature was the Bach 
Double Concerto for two violins played 
by Eugenie Argiewicz and Lizeta Ka- 
lova. Helen Heath was soloist at a lunch- 
eon given at the Bellevue Hotel for the 
League of American Pen Women recent- 
ly, when she sang two songs by Mrs. 
Elford Eddy. Anna Young was the solo- 
ist at the Musical Tea given by the Cali- 
fornia Club on Monday afternoon. The 
program was devoted to the composi- 
tions. of Dorothy Crawford, a young 
Californian. 

* BS * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The first season meet- 
ing of the Monday Musical Club took 
place Monday afternoon of last week at 
the Historical Society Auditorium with 
a program devoted to “One Hundred 
Years of Music in America,” with his- 
torical paper by Mrs. E. H. Van De Bo- 
gart. Elizabeth Kle‘st was in charge of 
the instrumental program, which in- 
cluded piano numbers by Mrs. Frank 
I. Langwig, Elizabeth Kleist and Agnes 
Jones, a piano duet by Mrs. Benjamin 
Dunn and Elizabeth Kleist and a violin 
solo by Mrs. Peter Schmidt. Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. George had charge of the vocal 
program with numbers by Mrs. George 
DuBois and Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, so- 
pranos; Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher and Mrs. 
W. D. K. Wright, contraltos. The ac- 
companists were: Mrs. Fred Stahl, Mrs. 
Archibald Buchanan, Jr., Elizabeth 
Kleist, Esther D. Kenneston and Helen 
T. Sperry. 


Her first presentation of it - 


Geraldine Kendrick, Elaine ° 


CHIcAGo, ILL.—Isabel Crawford, p, 
of Rudolph Reuter, has been engage, 
teacher of piano in Bethel College, }; 
kinsville, Ky. Lillian G. Healy, has } 
appointed instructor in piano and } 
mony in the Campton, Cal., high sc} 
Harriet Robertson has been added to 
piano faculty of the College of In 
trial Arts, Denton, Texas. Both ,,, 
pupils of the Chicago Musical Coll; «. 
Henry Holm, also a pupil in the Chic:.:,, 
Musical College, has been made go! 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Park, Ill. Mary Wharton and Li! 
Rogers, students of Alexander R 
have been engaged as instructors at 
haven College, Belhaven, Miss. 

ok * * 


i] 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—The fall recita| 
the junior and intermediate piano pu 
of Virgil Edwin Isham, was held ree). 
ly in the Gocodnough Building and -\,¢. 
participants were: Mary Earl, Eve\yy 
Erickson, Mabel Murch, Margaret E:;). 
Solvig Erickson, Mabel Morgan, Max ne. 
Isham, Alice Hoover, Lydia Sinbad, Mar. 
guerite Lee, Verna Morgan, Dorothy 
Sinbad, Allen Evert, David Policxr. 
Richard Francis, and Harold Ericks:y, 
Mrs. Shepherd M. Steward, offered two 
vocal solos; Marguerite Owings, violi»- 
ist, played several numbers, and Anita 
Belle Austin gave a reading. The pro- 
gram terminated with the Gottschalk 
arrangement of the “William Tell” ov: r- 
ture, by Roy Marion Wheeler and Virvwi! 
Edwin Isham. 


* ok ae 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Juanita Healiy 


~ Judge sang a group of songs at the 


mecting of the Progressive Women’s 
Club at the Portland Hotel on Sunday. 
Her accompanist was Paul Petari, her 
teacher. Mabel Ground, pianist, left for 
New York last week, where she wil! 
study piano. 
cf the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, and has taught piano in this 
city and at the State Normal Schoo! at 
Monmouth. P. A. Hoff, baritone, sang 
at a reception given at the Multonomah 
Club recently and also appeared befor: 
the Coterie Club at a luncheon. The 
Centralia Music Club held its first meet 
ing of the season at the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium on Wednesda, 
evening of last week. 
Club held its first rehearsal last week. 
Mrs. Ralph .H. Torrey is president fo: 
the coming year; Mrs. 
Reed, director, and Mrs. Florence You- 
ney-Jackson, accompanist. 
OK ok ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Progressive 
Women’s League, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Alice M. McNaught, gave a bene- 
fit soirée musicale at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Haak, 126 East 
Fifty-eighth Street, Oct. 13. Mrs. C. H 
Beatty, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, will be assisted by Mrs L. Nora 
Clarke, Mrs. Pelton Reid, Mrs. O. M. 
Clarke, Mrs. R. E. Bondurant, Mrs. W. 
L. Prentiss, Mrs. E. E. Hendershott, Mrs. 
Redmond Marshall, Mrs. William Ma- 
daris, Mrs. Lotta Stone, Mrs. J. W. 
Chadima, Mrs. Q. C. English, Mrs. Nellie 
E. Oettle and Mrs. Emillie Potter. Serv- 
ing will be Dorothy Fox, Ruth Agnew, 
Eva Studevant, Mrs. Edna Lee-Castile, 
Mrs. George W. Burt, Mrs. R. W. Jami- 
son, Mrs. William H. Breager, Mrs. I. 
M. Graham, Mrs. Victor Brandt, and 
Mrs. Mayme Deaton. Mrs. Eloise Anita 
Cook, soprano; H. Klingenfeld, violinist, 
and Lucien E. Becker, pianist, will pres- 
ent the program. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musical Club held its regular meet- 
ing Saturday, Oct. 9. The hdstesses 
were Helen and Marion Smith, Margare' 
and Elizabeth Reynolds. After the bus'- 
ness session, the following members pre- 
sented a program, under the direction of 
Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, Miriam Tobey, 
Dorothy Gruber, Florence Weinstei!, 
Margaret and Elizabeth Reynolds, Iren: 
Horn, Eleanor and Marjorie Scott, 
Lucille Dixon, Helen and Marion Smith 
Virginia Hale, Helen McCraney, Eliza- 
beth Blake, Margaret Hune, Helen R''- 
tenor, Edessa Nudelman, Sylvia ani 
Lawrence Overback. The Monday Mu 
sical Club held open house on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Assisting Ma) 
Ruddick in receiving were Mrs. Herma 
Hoeppner, honorary president; Mrs. - 
Thomas Leonard, acting president; Mrs. 
Antoine Giebisch, Mrs. Percy W. Lew):. 
Mrs. F. W. Youney, Mrs. Harvey Altno 
and Mrs. B. B Banning. The Columbi: 
Trio consisting of Jessie McRae, piano: 
Virginia Knight, ’cello; and Kathlee 
Jordan, violin, furnished the music. A! 
a meeting of the Northwest Norma 
School of Music last week papers we! 
read by Dr. Parvin, Cora Blosser, Lau): 
Bartram, Elizabeth Johnson and Ella ! 
Jones. 
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Elma Carey Johnson, on her return 
to Philadelphia from the session of the 
\, Y. Cornell Summer School at Round 
Lake, N. Y., accepted the position of so- 

-»yrano soloist at the Mt. Airy Presby- 
‘erian Church of Philadelphia.- Another 
A. Y. Cornell pupil, Edward Zimmer, 
baritone, has been engaged as precentor 
and soloist at the Duryea Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn. Perry Hamilton, 
who arrived in the North recently from 
Roanoke, Va., for a season’s study with 
Mr. Cornell, has been engaged as bari- 
tone soloist at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Brooklyn, where Stanley Van 
Wart is the organist. The new quartet 
at the Tabernacle Baptist Church, Al- 
hany, N. ¥., wil have Morton J. Hall, 
lparitone, and Réz Pitcher, tenor, as 
‘members. Ethe! t Rowe, soprano, 

| will be one of the soloists with the choir 

‘of the First M. E. Charch of Hoboken, 

TWN. J. 

Two New York church positions have 
wien to the lot of Cornell pupils, 
‘art, tenor, who goes to the 
ipernacie choir, and Paul 

*,one, of the choir of the 
\seension. Everett T. 

joist at the First Presby- 

f Troy, N. Y., has filled 

sits lately, one of them 

Layywt Sch field, baritone, at Port- 
Me. and (thers for recitals at 
jorharie, N. Y.; Cooperstown, N. 
e WY.3 + pram N. 


.. 





| R ‘ano, of Mr. Cor- 

reli’ ' an success at her 

ypeal ry Club luncheon 
ind in t y at North Creek, 
i Nyy vn N. Y., and is 
-arances in the 
, Dv. C. Forrest 
hic fourth season 


with the Chicago Opera Association on 
Oct. 16. Mr. Lamont will sing, on the 
preliminary tour of the company, the 
roles of Tonio in “Pagliacci” and Alfredo 
in “La Traviata.” 





Distinguished artists from the Her- 
bert Witherspoon studios who are giving 
Aeolian Hall recitals this season are 
John Quine, tenor, who appeared on 
Oct. 25 and Ellen Rumsey, contralto, on 
Oct. 27. Florence Hinkle will give her 
recital on Nov. 8, and Inez Barbour, on 
Nov. 15. They will be heard again dur- 
ing the season at Aeolian and Carnegie 
Halls. 

New singers from these studios who 
will be heard at Aeolian Hall during 
January and February are Knight Mac- 
Gregor, baritone, and Mrs. Jane Craw- 
ford Eller, contralto. 

The lectures for the 
pupils this year are being given by Dr. 
Arthur Mees, W. J. Henderson, George 
A. Wedge and Mr. Witherspoon. A ré- 
pertoire class has been formed which 
will meet every Saturday for a two or 
three hours’ session, as occasion may de- 
mand. Forty pupils have already been 
enrolled for this class. The teachers’ 
class is meeting at the studios every 
other Wednesday afternoon. 





Two talented singers were presented 
in recital by Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
the New York vocal teacher, at her 
studios on the evening of Oct. 21. Anna 
Hess, soprano, and Phyliss Beveridge, 
contralto, were the soloists, both of whom 
sang charmingly. Harry Horsfall, the 
accompanist of the school, sustained the 
singers admirably. He also was heard 
in two groups, giving charming inter- 
pretations to works of Christensen, Schu- 
mann, Derfla, Chopin, D’Albert, Bee- 
thoven and Pauer. 
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) ATHANIEL FINSTON, -formerly 
conductor at ftialto Theater, and 
_ also Capitol Theater, where he had much 
to do with the success of the operatic 
productions there 
last season, es- 
i" | pecially “Lohen- 
grin,” “Hansel 
and Gretel” is 
now musical 
director for the 


Goldwyn - inter- 
| ests. : 
The _ musical 


program at the 
Capitol this. week 
opened with the 
1812” overture 
by Tchaikovsky, 
under the direc- 
tion of Erno 
Rapee. The 
Russian Cathe- 
dral Choir ap- 
peared under the personal supervision 
of the Rev. Constantin Buketoff. They 
sang three traditional songs, “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” “Song of the Volga” and 
“Ei uchnem.” 


A musical novelty was the first pre- 
sentation on Broadway of “Israel,” a 
Hebrew song of exultation, sung by Elsie 
Lyon, who is herself the composer of the 
music, the lyrics of which were written 
by Laszlo Schwartz. It is an inspira- 
tional composition, conceived by Miss 
Lyon during the stress of war-days and 
carries the tragic and passionate plea of 
a persecuted race. Miss Lyon is a con- 
tralto with a voice of much richness and 
beauty and claims the distinction of be- 
ing the first singer to give the now 
famous “Eli Eli” in public. There was 
the “Ballet of Roses,” arranged by Alex- 
ander Oumansky to the music of F. von 
Blon. Mlle. Gambarelli did the solo 
work, assisted by Doris Niles, Eugenie 
Clair, Gladys Waite, Victoria Bapes, 
Elizabeth Roethke and Katherine Bros- 
nan of the Capitol Ballet Corps. Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone, at the consol of 
the Capitol Estey organ, played Rach- 
manioff’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor. 


_To the Capitol Theater goes the new 
distinction-«“* being the first motion pic- 
ture house .o present a woman harpist 
as a member of the orchestra, although 
several such musicians have been mem- 
bers of symphony orchestras. The new 
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harpist who made her first appearance 
at the Capitol this week, is Wanda de 
Chiari, an accomplished musician who 
has been appearing for several seasons 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Mortimer Wilson, winner of the $500 
Riesenfeld prize for the best American 
overture, was the guest conductor at the 
Rialto at the four performances Sunday, 
when the winning composition was 
played by the Rialto Orchestra. It is 
entitled “New Orleans” and won high 
praise from Victor Herbert at the time 
the award was made. “A Melody of 
Flowers” was the only music feature re- 
tained from the Rivoli presentation. It 
is a series of colored blooms, blossoming, 
unfolding and dying, with a music ac- 


_companiment from the masters. Ed- 


oardo Albano, baritone, sang the “Drink- 
ing Song” from “Hamlet” by Ambroise 
Thomas, and Joseph Alessi, trumpet vir- 
tuoso, played “If Flowers Could Speak” 
by Mana-Zucca. The organ solo, with 
John Priest at the grand organ, was Wil- 
liam C. MacFarlane’s “Evening Bells.” 

The program at the Rivoli Theater 
opened with Franz Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes” as an overture, Frederick Stahl- 
berg and Joseph Littau conducting. 
Willy Stahl, violinist, played the andante 
from “Symphonie Espagnole” by Ed- 
ouard Lalo. As a prelude to the feature 
film Hermann Lohr’s “The Little Grey 
Home in the West” was sung by Mary 
Fabian, soprano, and George du Franne, 
tenor, with special stage settings. Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Air de Ballet” was the 
second number by the Rivoli Orchestra 
and the organ solo, played by Professor 
Firmin Swinnen, was the Allegro in A 
by Joseph Callaerts. 

Gracing the musical program at 
the Strand were the usual vocal and 
instrumental soloists of exceptional 
merit, and incidental music enhanced the 
various settings. Because of the favor- 
able impression made by Redferne Hol- 
linshead, the famous Strand tenor, and 
Katherine Stang, violinist, both were re- 
tained for another week. The organ solo 
by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson 
was “Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar. 
The Symphony Orchestra played “Dance 
of the Hours” from  “Gioconda,” 
Punchielli, as an overture, Carl Edouarde 
and Francis W. Sutherland conducting. 

Hugo Riesenfeld has given New York 
a bit out of the seventeenth century for 
the music program at the Criterion. The 
overture a delightful melodious bit, was 
“Le Carrilon de Cythere” by Couperin. 
Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich 
conduct the orchestra. Colored views of 
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Versailles follow the opening number, 
with music selected from the same 
period. The third number, “A Musical 
Moment in the Trianon” brought out 
Betty Anderson, soprano, who sang the 
“Gavotte” from “Manon.” Paul Oscard 
and Vera Myers danced a formal court 
minuet. The organ solo, played by Sig- 
mund Krumgold, was E. R. Kroeger’s 
“Marche Pittoresque.” 

The musical public should be doubly in- 
terested in a one-reel feature film soon to 
be released, entitled “The Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water.” The scenario is based 
upon the legend that inspired Charles 
Wakefield Cadman to write the famous 
song of that name, and the composer 
is writing a complete musical score of 
Indian music to synchronize with the pic- 
ture. Tsianina, the noted Indian singer 
who has appeared with Mr. Cadman in 
his recitals of Indian music throughout 
the country; is playing the lead in this 
picture, and it will mark her début as a 
film star. The picture is to be the first 
product of the American-Indian Film 
Company of Denver, which was organ- 
ized by Tsianina and her teacher-man- 
ager, J. C. Wilcox, with the avowed ob- 
ject of producing Indian pictures that 
shall be true to racial traditions and 
character. 

This company has in preparation a 
seven-reel super picture of Indian life, 
and Mr. Cadman is under contract to 
write for it the most elaborate musical 
score yet heard in the film world. It will 
have an overture and an intermezzo for 
full orchestra, in addition to the complete 
showing of the film, and there will also 
be choral numbers to be used in the 
larger theaters where a vocal ensemble 
is available. 





Hodgson to Play at Griffes Memorial 
Concert in Elmira, N. Y. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Leslie Hodg- 
son, pianist, has been engaged by the 
Women’s Musical Society for the me- 
morial concert to be given in February 


as a tribute to Charles T. Griffes, who 
was a native of this city. Mr. Hodgson, 
who was a close personal friend of the 
composer, was the first to play any of 
his piano compositions in public, and 
his program on this occasion will include 
a number of the most representative of 
of Griffes’s works. 


CONSERVATORY JOINS 
TORONTO UNIVERSITY 


Well Known School of Music 
Becomes Part of College— 
To Standardize Work 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 23.—A_ develop- 
ment of outstanding importance in musi- 
cal education in Canada is the completion 
of negotiations by which the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, the leading musi- 
cal school of the city, with many 
branches, becomes part of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, the provincial educa- 
tional institution, located in Toronto. 
The management of the conservatory 
will in future be directed by a special 
board appointed by the University and 
responsible to the University Board of 
Governors. 

It is anticipated that the union of the 

Conservatory with the University will 
prove of immense advantage to the cause 
of music. The conservatory, through the 
agreement sanctioned by the Ontario 
Legislature, passes over to University 
control, with well established prestige, 
fine equipment and ideal location. It is 
expected that examinations in music can 
now be standardized throughout the 
province under the supervision of the 
newly appointed Faculty of Music of 
the University of Toronto. The faculty 
is headed by Dr. A. S. Vogt as Dean with 
the following well-known musicians as 
members: Dr. Healey Willan, Dr. Al- 
bert Ham, H. A. Fricker and F. A. 
Moure. 
_ The new affiliation is not intended to 
interfere in any way with the develop- 
ment of other musical institutions but 
merely to promote musical education gen- 
erally in the province. Hitherto, Ontario 
has had no provincial school of music 
similar to those connected with the uni- 
versities of some of the states of the 
United States or Australia. McGill 
University at Montreal has a university 
school of music which has been in oper- 
ation for some years and with good 
results, W. J. B. 














Passed Away 


Frederick G. Roby 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 23.—Frederick 
Gould Roby, who has been treasurer of 
the Boston Symphony for twenty-five 
years, died suddenly on Thursday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall. Mr. Roby’s as- 
sociates knew that he had a_ heart 
trouble, but no anxiety had been felt on 
his account and his death was wholly un- 
expected. 

Mr. Roby was fifty-seven years of age, 
and a native of Cambridge where he 
lived until his recent removal to the 
neighborhood of Symphony Hall. He 
was treasurer of the Orchestra in the 
old days when the concerts were held in 
Music Hall; before joining the orchestra 
he was employed by the banking firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. He married Miss 
Nellie Woodbury Gowdy, by whom he is 
survived. He was widely known both 
among musicians and patrons of the or- 
chestra. At his funeral, members of the 
orchestra will play in tribute to. his 
memory. 











May Porter 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25.—May Porter, 
one of the city’s leading musicians, died 
to-day at her home in West Philadelphia, 
after a year’s illness. She was organist 
at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, and 
before that at the Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Apostles. 

Miss Porter was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon Porter. When a child 
she created a sensation in musical circles 
by her recitals as concert organist for 
Drexel Institute. She studied under 
Alonzo Stone, on the piano; Dr. David 
Duffle Wood, blind organist for St. Step- 
hen’s Church, and Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
she obtained her musical degree. 

In 1906 she went abroad and studied 
under Sir Frederick Bridge. She or- 
ganized the chorus of the Women’s Busi- 
ness League, the St. Paul’s Church 
Choristers and her own group of choris- 
ters and singers, the Cantaves. 

Miss Porter was vice-president of the 
Musicians’ Alumni, University of Penn- 
sylvania; a member of the executive 
board of directors, Association of Alum- 


ni of the University; the American Or- 
gan Players’ Association, Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists; Professional Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Musical Art Club and of 
the board of directors of the Leedy Mu- 
Siclans of the Presser Foundation. 





Mrs. Ancella M. Fox 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20—Mrs. Ancella M. 
Fox died on Oct. 18, at her home in Chi- 
cago, after an illness of two months. 
She was born in Boston in 1847, and for 
nearly forty years was a member of the 
vocal faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. She had already gained consider- 
able reputation in the East as a soprano, 
when she came to Chicago in 1869 as 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church. 
The same year she married the late O. 
L. Fox, founder of the Indicator, a music 
trade paper. For many years she was 
active as a concert and oratorio singer. 
During the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893, she was appointed chairman 
of the committee of the department of 
music. She was the author of numerous 
lyrics, and of a work on vocal technique. 
At the time of her death she was a mu- 
sical director of the Chicago Musical 
College; honorary member of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women, and honorary 
musical advisor to the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority. F. W. 


George C. Heise 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 23.—Policeman 
George C. Heise, for twenty-seven years 
a member of the Hartford Police Band, 
and one of the best known trombone 
players in the State, died of heart disease 
at his home on Oct. 18. Mr. Heise was 
born in Hartford on Jan. 30, 1863, and 
became a member of the police force in 
1888. He was retired on account of ill 
health in 1915. Since his retirement 
from the force, he spent much time play- 
ing in various orchestras and bands and 
at the time of his death was a member 
of many musical organizations. 

W. E. C. 


Edward Charles Horan 


Edward Charles Horan, husband of 
Mme. Anna Ziegler, the New York vocal 
teacher, died on Oct. 18. Services were 
held at the Campbell Funeral Church on 
the afternoon of Oct. 20. 
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Dramatic Suggestion the Key to Percy Hemus’s 


Charm for Plain Folk as Well as Usual Public 
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Baritone Explains the Phe- 
nomena of Audience Drawn 
by His Recent Recital—Be- 
lieves Singer Should Be 
Emotionally a Jekyll and 
Hyde to Interest Business 


Men 


NYONE who has attended even a few 

of the song-recitals which sprout 
weed-like along the course of every New 
York season can picture for himself, if 
he was not so lucky as to experience it 
in his own person, the novelty of such a 


concert as that which Percy Hemus, the 
noted American baritone, gave in Aeolian 
Hall the other day before an audience 
made up not only of the usual amateurs 
of the gentler sex and the even more 
usual music-students but of business men 
as well, who, as the program ran its 
varied course, seemed to forget that they 
were tired—forgot that they shouldn’t 
have been at a song-recital at all, not 
even a Hemus song-recital; forgot that, 
having come, they should have been 
bored; forgot that, having succumbed to 
the virile force of the dramatic numbers, 
they should at least have relapsed into 
indifference at the lyric songs; forgot 
that they were not fair ladies and curious 
students to crowd to the platform for en- 
cores; forgot, finally and above all, that 
the flashing of the lights was the signal 
for “All out.” Novel? For more than 
one singer than Hemus’s self all this 
would have marked the last pitch of the 
outré, 

With curiosity piqued by these phenom- 
ena of Mr. Hemus’s recital the inter- 
viewer sought him out to ask him how 
he brought them to pass. The answer 
was as simple as the facts it concerned 
were unusual. 

“I believe,” Mr. Hemus says, “that the 
great extra-musical means to this end 
of attracting the business man is dra- 
matic suggestion. A singer ought to be 
so proficient in such suggestion that he 
can change from a Dr. Jekyll in one 
song to a Mr. Hyde in another. This 
light and dark of dramatic shading is 
the sort of thing to catch and hold the 
imagination of rough-and-ready men like 
the forceful characters which American 
business life, more perhaps than any 
other occupation in modern civilized so- 
ciety, draws. 

“Thus I find that of the little song, 
‘Rain,’ which I presented on my Oct. 7 
program, many persons have said, ‘Its 
effect was enormously enhanced by your 
seeming to feel sleepy as well as talk 
sleepy in the last line. D‘d you know 
you were giving that impression?’ No, 
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Some Graphic Reasons for Percy Hemus’s Drawing Power: 
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A Couple of the Recital- 


ist’s Latest Camera Studies in Emotional Expression and a Familiar Portrait 


I didn’t know I was giving it, but I cer- 
tainly hoped that I was; I had carefully 
prepared just that effect. I let my whole 
body relax the least bit as I sang the 
words, ‘And If. feel myself-fall asleep’; 
then as the final three chords of the piano 
accompaniment sounded, I let my head 
nod forward a trifle, too. Similarly in 
‘The Two Grenadiers,’ I begin with my 
body easily poised—not slouchy, of 
course, but at its smallest normal height 
—and as I come to the line, ‘I shall rise 
from my grave,’ I draw myself up, may- 
be only a fraction of an inch, but enough 
to give the appropriate suggestion. It 
seems to me that every song-recitalist 
who would catch and hold the attention 
of the intelligent amateur as well as that 
of the so-called musical highbrow ought 
to study very carefully such subtle phys- 
ical means of dramatic effect. I suppose 


it is unecessary for me to sound a warn- 
ing against the overuse of this resource. 
If I were really to nod with any emphasis 
as I sing the last line of ‘Rain,’ I should 
not reinforce but mar the effect of my 


singing.” 
Almost every mail since the recital has 
brought Mr. Hemus letters of extraordi- 


nary appreciation. It was with amused 
interest that the interviewer, who was 
so lucky.as to.see some of them, noted 
how lawyers.from Wall Street, oil mag- 
nates, critics, phonograph company 
presidents and professional musicians all 
harped on the string which he himself 
had plucked with his first question to the 
singer: “How do you manage this re- 
markable feat of attracting plain peo- 
ple just as well as you do the more ortho- 


dox elements in the musical public?” 
|S ie 





PORTLAND CAMPAIGNS IN 
SUPPORT OF ORCHESTRA 


MacDowell Club Leads in Race to Sell 
Season Tickets—Lectures on Pro- 
grams to be Given 


PORTLAND, ORE, Oct. 23.—Great in- 
terest is being shown in the opening con- 
cert of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, which will be given Oct. 27. The 
music and civic organizations of the city 
are all assisting in securing new sub- 
-eribers for the concerts, with the Mac- 
Dowell Club in the lead. The committee 
consists of Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, Mrs. 
Fletcher Linn, Mrs. Loring, K. Adams, 
Mrs. Harry Beal Torrey, Mrs. John F. 
Logan, Mrs. Ralph E. Moody, Mrs. Henry 
W. Metzgar, Mrs. A. S. Kerry, Mrs. 
Charles Edward Sears, Mrs. Julia Mar- 
quam, Mrs. J. W. Hill, Mrs. Maurice W. 
Seitz, Mrs. Walter E. Bliss, Mrs. J. R. 
D’ckson. Lora Lewis and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hotchkiss Street. 





. At the second popular concert given in 
the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, the 
choir of the Centenary Methodist 
Church under the direction of Robert 
Louis Barron, with Mrs. Edward Drake 
at the organ, was one of the most popu- 
lar features..The police bureau male 
quartet composed of Sergeant R. L. 
Crane, Officer L. E. Cullins, Patrolman 
Ralph Gowanlock, Motorcycle Officer 
George Johnson sang. Ray Stedman is 
the accompanist. 

The extension department of the school 
of music of the University of Oregon will 
give a series of informal lectures on the 
programs to be given by the Portland 
Symphony. In the concert hall of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co., an illustrated lecture 
by Evelyn McFarlane McCluskey on 
“The Appearance and Voice of Each Mu- 
sical Instrument” was given last 
Wednesday. The board of directors of 
the orchestra invited those who attend 
the concerts to attend the at 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of 





KURTZMANN PIANOS 


the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 96-596, NIAGARA STREET 


Italian Officials Become Honorary Mem- 
bers of Toscanini Committee 


André de Coppet, chairman of the 
committee for the tour in America of 
Arturo Toscanini and La Scala Orches- 
tra of Milan, has just received two offi- 
cial letters from Italy stating that Count 
Sforza, Italian minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and H. E. Rosadi, under-secretary 
for fine arts, have both accepted with 
great pleasure honorary membership in 
the Toscanini committee. 
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QUARTET OF STARS 


REGALES DETROIT 





Ponselle, Zerola, Braslau ani 
Johnson, Appear in Memo- 
rable Week 


DETROIT, Oct. 22.—The first of th. 
three openings scheduled for this wee 
occurred at Arcadia Auditorium on Tuc 
day evening, Oct. 19, when the Centr) 
Concert Company inaugurated its se 
with a recital by Rosa Ponselle 
Nicola Zerola. This was Miss Ponse]!] 
second Detroit appearance, her conce 
last year having created such a fav 
able impression that numerous request 
were made for a return engagem»: 
Her opening number, “Pleurez! Pleur 
mes Yeux” from “Le Cid,” was unqu: 
tionably the high light of her progran 
affording her. splendid opportuniti 
However, three old Italian songs, b 
Paisiello and Jomelli, scored as heavily 
with the audience. Miss Ponselle also 
offered three songs in English. Miss) 
Ponselle was recalled countless times | 

Nicola Zerola was new to local audi-| 
ences and gained in popularity as the) 
evening wore on. He contributed a») 
aria from “Andrea Chenier” a7 ~ | 
“Barcarola” from “Ballo *- 
Three Neapolitan song 
adapted to his robust sty' 
them admirably. The ’ : 
its approval and he : 

“Vesti la Giubba” fr 

The audience was the _ 

enthusiastic one so fir this scu_- . 
vigorously applauded each effort of both 
artists. The even'ng closed with a duet 
from “Aida.” Wiliam Tyroler assisted 
as accompanist nd injected a vast 
amount of vim irco the performance. 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 21, Sophie 
Braslau and Edward Johnson opened the 
James Devoe Philharmonic Course at 
Arcadia Audi >rium. Both artists are 
established fa\orites here and each ca: 
be depended upon to attract a large 
gathering. Miss Braslau’s initial num 
ber was an aria from “Semiramide,’ | 
handled in a_ skillful manner, but, 
strangely en ugh, it was her song groups 
that aroused she greater interest. Gret- 
chaninoff’s 
cially notewor‘hy and her listeners en- 
deavored mighi:'y to have it repeated. 
Ethel Cave-Cole piayed for Miss Braslau 

Edward Johnson*sang superbly and 
impressed his auditors as having grown 
immeasurably, as a recital artist, since 
last year. His program was an un- 
hackneyed one and, with his rare gift of 
interpretation, it was uniformly delight- | 
ful. One of the best examples of the 
individuality which he infuses into a 
number was in his opening group, when 
he offered two Schubert songs, “Thou Art 
Sweet Peace” and “Impatience,” each a 
vocal gem, yet in widely contrasting 
moods. An Italian “Trench Song,” was 
endowed with infinite beauty and was 
only excelled, in popular appeal, by 
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Kreisler’s arrangement of the “Earl of 
Moray,” Griffes’ “Lament of Ian the 
Proud” was conceded by many to be th 
choicest offering of the evening, both} 
in point of artistic delivery and inter-« 
pretation and it was insistently ap, 
plauded. 
pronounced personal success of any} 
artist this season and was recalled count-| 
less times, adding several encores.| 
Elmer Zoller acted as accompanist. 

The first of the Shrine musicales, to be 
given this season, took place in the bal! 
room of the Hotel Statler on Friday 
evening, Oct. 15. The participants wer 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, Calvin Cox, 
tenor, Vera Barstow, violinist, and Alta 
Hill, pianist. M. McD. 
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